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PREFACE 

The newfifpaper career o^ Harvey W. Scott covered a period 
of forty-five years, during most of which time he wrote as 
£ditor-in-CShief and part owner of The Maming Oregcnian^ 
of Portland, Oregon. 

The fame of Mr. Scott spread Nation-wide, and genentl 
estimate regarded him as one of the ablest and strongest 
writers that American journalism has produced. In the 
Pacific Northwest States of Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
he wielded an unequaled influence during more than a gen- 
eration, and left the marks of his striking personality on 
the mind and growth of the community. 

The newspaper, of which he was editorial chief, grew in his 
time to be tJie (ddest and to have the widest general circular 
tion in the Pacific Northwest. The prestige of its Editor was 
one of the rarities of journalism. 

In the view of journalistic contemporaries, Mr. Scott be- 
came the most representative spokesman of the Pacific West. 
Among his home readers, he stood as an acknowledged au« 
thority not only on questions of current affairs, but also on 
subjects of history, literature, religion and ethics. His read- 
ing was so wide and varied, his scholarship so mature that he 
wrote on these subjects with fadUty and power unrivaled 
within the circulating radius of his newspaper. He continu- 
ally used references from his wide reading to give zest to his 
discussions of common and everyday matters. 

The compiler of Mr. Scott's writings has selected for this 
book the general subject of Religion^ Theology and Morais, 
because tins branch of study was the Editor's favorite one and 
occuined his mind more continuously and for a longer time 
than any other. His essays, as early as 1865, show the ac- 
tivity of his mind in this study; the earliest of those repro* 
duced in this book he wrote in 1875. Up to the last days 
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of his editorial activity in April, 1910, he was writing on 
religion and theology and the affiliated subject of morals. 

The keynote of Mr. Scott's discourses was his constant 
reference to the permanent substance of religion, as dis- 
tinguished from its transitory forms. Man has always been 
trjdng to express the consciousness of his relations to the 
Infinite, yet never has succeeded in making a permanent ex* 
pression; the substance is eternal, but the form passes; dog- 
mas, creeds of one age do not satisfy the next; ''infideP' can 
have no authorized definition in the continuous changing of 
theology and may be applied to the most reverent and sym- 
pathetic seeker after truth, as it was applied to the founder 
of Christianity; the mythical element cannot endure in one 
religion any more than in another; ''rationalism" seems to 
.make progress within comparatively brief periods of time as 
dogmas pass and forms of belief change — and is an obvious 
force in the transformation — but in the long lapse of ages 
it goes but little forward, if at all, because it lacks dogma and 
symbolism, which alone can hold the devotional spirit of the 
masses; the abiding part of religion is conduct, guided by the 
golden rtde and individual responsibility. This moral and 
everyday side of religion, Mr. Scott upheld as paramount 
over bdief in formulas, dogmas and creeds; yet to these lat- 
ter, when employed as aids to correct living, he was ever 
ready to extend acknowledgments of respect and sympathy. 
For example, he respected the ecclesiastical Sabbath as an 
institution of the devotional spirit and of free conscience; but 
he regarded the Sabbath, like dogmas and creeds, as made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath; therefore, the manner of ob- 
serving the Saturday or the Sunday Sabbath as a matter of 
individual conscience. 

To the study of religion, Mr. Scott brought a reverent, 
tolerant mind. Persons who knew him well knew his in- 
tensely religious nature. He was reared in the Puritan rigor 
of Western pioneer parents, and, throughout his life, main- 
tained affiliation with the Congregational Church. In all his 
writings breathes the spirit of reverence for the universal idea 
of men toward Deity. But he believed that spirit best satis* 
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fied by efforts for fuller religious expression; he thought that 
dogmatic limitations and ecclesiastical restrictions upon such 
efforts are subject to historical inquiry into their authorita- 
tive pretensions; he refused to accept any creed as the '^last 
word/' or to hold it immune from examination as to its 
ori^ns. 

Mr. Scott never tried to dissuade from belief or creed and 
never attacked unless repelling attack; toward persons who 
found comfort in any church he was considerate and sym- 
pathetic. But he thought that historical study cannot be 
blamed for error that it reveals. His reading was so wide, his 
acquaintance with the greatest scholars so extensive that he 
could wage theological polemics to the discomfiture of any 
orthodox. Such polemics were occasionally started by theo- 
logians who resented '^invasion'' of their sphere. To such 
he replied that no person is forbidden to examine the con- 
cepts of religion or of theological systems, "more especially 
since, as a newspaper man in touch with the public mind 
during more than forty years, I have found no feature of 
The Oregonian's work more sought or approved." ^ 

Man's tmiversal reverence for Deity is the one everlasting 
force for right living; and the devotional spirit is of utmost 
importance in bringing mankind to precepts of morality. 
The chief est of these precepts, in Mr. Scott's view, is that of 
individual responsibility. This was the rule of his life; it was 
fortified in his nature by several generations of pioneer self- 
reliance on the frontier of the Middle West. In his writ- 
ings on all subjects — economic, religious, ethical, historical, 
literary — he was always driving home the rules of individual 
responsibility and self-reliance. Creeds he held are valuable 
only as they stimulate active adherence to these basic pre- 
cepts. 

These rules embody the moral consciousness of the human 
race; they are the product of tens of thousands of years of 
moral evolution; the age of the oldest theological creeds is as 
nothing by comparison. They declare that individual man 
can go forward and achieve only as a freewill agent, relying 

^ See page 92, of this yolume. 
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upon self and trusting not to neighbor nor society for pros- 
perity or salvation. He can live in peace with other men and 
with the divine spirit only as he practices the rules of human 
moral consciousness. These moralities include parental re* 
sponsibility. They are not the exclusive property of any one 
religion nor of any one race. They are implanted in the con- 
science of every person, or should have been implanted there, 
by every parent. Churches promote morals, but do not 
monopolize them. 

These thoughts on morals run through all seven parts of 
Mr. Scott's writings in this work; the reader will find them 
outlined particularly in part vi (vol. n, pp. 171-94). 

Allusion has been made in this preface to occasional polem* 
ics between Mr. Scott and the pulpit. These polemics were 
not frequent and only in two or three cases did they become 
acrimonious. Clergymen, newly arrived at Portland, were 
frequently startled by the Editor's frank discourses, but they 
soon came to realize the true religious spirit of his writings, 
even if they sometimes feared the radical effect upon ecclesi- 
astical tradition. Often, Mr. Scott was called upon to speak 
from the pxilpit of various sects. On October 10, 1898, he 
delivered an address in the Taylor Street Methodist Church 
in Portland, at its semicentennial celebration. He was a 
regular contributor to the Pacific Christian Advocate (Metho- 
dist) in 1875-76 and later was on intimate terms with many 
of the successive editors. On June 15, 1906, he spoke at 
Salem on ^' Jason Lee and Early Methodism in Oregon." 
Many years before, Methodists chose him President of Port- 
land University. On April 18, 1901, he spoke in the Metho- 
dist Church at Astoria on "Beginnings of Exploration and 
Settlement in Oregon." Mr. Scott's address from the pulpit 
of the First Baptist Church, Portland, November 28, 1895, 
on "Religion: Its Permanent Substance and Transitory 
Forms,'' was one of the most widely approved of his utter- 
ances. 

All his life he was on intimate terms with priests and dig- 
nitaries of the Catholic Church. Archbishops Gross and 
Christie, the third and fourth heads of the Catholic faith in 
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Oregon^ r^arded his writings with tolerant and admiring 
view. The Reverend Arthur J. Brown, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Portland (188&-95), esteemed Mr. 
Scott highly and this regard was reciprocated by Mr. Scott. 
The same relation existed between Mr. Scott and the Rev- 
erend A. L. lindsley^ long-time pastor of the same Church. 
With the pastors of the Congr^ational Church Mr. Scott's 
relations were partictdarly congenial and intimate. The 
Reverend George H. Atkinson^ one of the chief founders of 
that Church in Oregon and of Pacific University, and the 
Editor were long friends. At the death of Mr. Scott in 1910, 
the Reverend Luther R. Dyott, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, of Portland, made frequent and apprecia- 
tive references to Mr. Scott in Sunday sermons. Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, a noted leader of Jewish thought, often 
signified appreciation of Mr. Scott's writings; also, Rabbi 
J. Bloch, formerly of Temple Beth Israel, of Portland, 
and Dr. N. Mosessohn, editor of the Jewish Tribune^ of 
Portland. Mr. Scott's friendly relations with the Reverend 
T. L. Eliot, Unitarian, began with the latter's arrival in Port- 
land in 1867 and continued throughout his life. The Chris- 
tian Science following extended to Mr. Scott the privilege of 
its platform November 15, 1903. Leaders of the Episcopal 
Church in Portland, partictdarly Bishop J. Wistar Morris 
and the Reverend A. A. Morrison, were among his best 
friends. 

Materials for this work have been abtmdant — too abun- 
dant for easy selection. Mr. Scott wrote prolifically on the 
many branches of the general subject of this collection. The 
work of elimination has be^i a long one — even longer than 
the work of collecting the articles. Many of Mr. Scott's best 
articles are put aside, because repetitive of others. The ones 
herein chosen seem the most expressive of the Editor's mind 
and the most permanent in their subject matter. The com- 
piler has taken few or no liberties with the text. It was found 
necessary to change the headings of most of the articles, so 
as to make them accord with the subject arrangement. Fre* 
quently, passages have been eliminated that were repetitive 
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of other parts of the text. For it will be borne in mind that 
Mr. Scott wrote day by day^ in relation to current matters, 
without thought that his work would be incorporated in a 
posthumous book. Had he written according to the plan of a 
book, he would have followed a consistent development of his 
theme, that now cannot be fully attained; yet we believe the 
arrangement will be considered by readers as an orderly and 
satisfactory sequence. 

For the writings in this collection the compiler has read 
forty-five years of newspaper files and has made typewritten 
copies of all articles that he could identify as Mr. Scott's. 
The typewritten pages, in their turn, have received close 
scrutiny in order again to insure Mr. Scott's authorship. 
Many articles have been rejected that were written by as- 
sistants of Mr. Scott and which contain more or less of his 
editorship. The elimination process has followed various 
careful stages. The purpose of the compiler has been not to 
include articles that merely bear the impress of Mr. Scott or 
that contain his diction, but more especially to confine this 
collection to articles which are wholly Mr. Scott's in thought, 
diction and manual writing. The results are sure and sat- 
isfactory; to a person saturated with the style of the late 
Editor and closely familiar with his habits of reading and 
conversation, his citations of favorite authors and the in- 
gredients of his opinions, the work of identification has been 
remarkably free from perplexities. 

In this work the compiler has received indispensable aid 
from his mother, the wife of the late Editor, Margaret N. 
Scott, whose perception in identifying the articles is keener 
than any other person's, due to her close association with the 
Editor's mind during thirty-four years. Aid has been ren- 
dered also by Mr. Ernest Bross, now editor of the Indian- 
apolis Star, who was assistant to Mr. Scott many years up to 
1904, and was his managing editor in 1897-1904. Mr. Al- 
fred Holman, editor of the San Francisco ArgonatU, has lent 
continuous encouragement for this work. Mrs. William H. 
Haupert and Mrs. R. G. Callvert, of Portland, have ren« 
dered much diligent service in copying from newspaper 
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files. The compiler is indebted, more than to any other, 
to Mrs. Anna Feamside Eastham, of Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, whose affection for the Editor's memory, derived from 
a near and dear kinship and long contact with his life, 
has given constant stimulus to the preparation of these vol- 
lunes. Her share of the work is large; at all stages she has 
contributed valuable advice and patient industry. 

And finally, the compiler wishes gratefully to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to the many friends and admirers of Mr. 
Scott, who have repeatedly called for a reprint of his editori- 
als, and whose requests have afforded the inspiration of this 
work. 

Leslie M. Scott. 

POBTLAND, ObBGON, 

September 16, 1916. 
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AND MORALS 

RELIGION: ITS PERMANENT SUBSTANCE 
AND TRANSITORY FORMS 

[This address was delivered by Mr. Soott at a Thanksgiving Day serv- 
ice in the First Baptist Church, Portland Twelfth and Taylor Streets, 
November 28, 1895, on invitation of the minister, the Reverend Dr. Roland 
D. Grant.] 

I WAS sitting on an afternoon not long ago, looking out of 
my office windows. My day's work had not yet begun, and I 
had fallen into a sort of reverie. It was one of those golden 
days of which we have had so many this Autumn, belonging 
to the season not badly described by an Oregon versifier: — 

The day and the year were dying together. 
The crimson to crimson and gold unto gold. 

While the pine, dropping burrs in the sweet Autmnn weather, 
All sadly and softly its rosary told.^ 

Soon, I became aware that some one was entering the room. 
Looking round, I saw Dr. Grant. Unguardedly, I had left 
the door ajar — an imtoward accident, that is not likely to 
happen soon again. His salutation was not effusive; my 
greeting was not overflowing with cordiality, for it was time 
for me to be at work, not to talk. I nodded, and pointed to a 
chair. He sat down, but almost immediately sprang to his 
feet with a burst of rapturous admiration of Moimt Hood, in 
full view from my windows. He poured out a stream of elo- 
quence about the glory and grandeur and stateUness and 
majesty of Moimt Hood; and I quite approved, for, in sooth, 
I consider Dr. Grant a better autiiiority on Moimt Hood than 
on some other subjects; for example, the publication of a 
great moral newspaper on Sundays. He said everybody in 

1 Samuel L. Simpson, "The Mother's VigQ." (The (Md-Oated West, p. 132.) 
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this land and in all the worid ought to see our mountains, to 
which I assented again; and then he went on to talk about 
the Baptist anniversary meeting to be held at Portland next 
May, which would bring many persons here to see these won- 
derful things, and he asked me to print a statement about the 
coming meeting, which, of course, I consented to do. I now 
supposed, of course, that he had finished his errand, and that 
I should have the opportunity of bowing him out; but, as 
they of old were wont to say, '^Diis aliter visumJ* 

I saw at once that the e]q)ectation of his speedy departure 
was to be disappointed. He went on to talk about a number 
of things, and spoke of newspapers and sermons, of books a 
little, and of the peculiar style of the President's proclamation 
of Thanksgiving just issued; and, of course, the Thankogiving 
would be observed in the churches of the city, and he had 
thought of introducing a novel exercise on the day, and of 
having something out of the regular order. As he ran on I saw 
beneath his discourse the real object of his visit. It is edify- 
ing to see a man adroitly slip the belt from the loose to the 
fixed pulley in his mental machinery. He had come to see me 
for the purpose of extorting from me a promise to be one of 
three or four to appear here to-day, and he proposed these 
gentlemen here as my accomplices.^ 

"Well,'' said I, "that indeed would be a Thanksgiving 
exercise out of the usual order. Have you the consent of 
your people to this outrage?" The man's imperturbability 
surprised me. I went on to say that I never appeared in 
public; that I was a reader and a recluse, not a speaker or 
hearer, and seldom even went to church, because I was shy 
of assemblies. This, I said, was, I supposed, because I had 
been reared in solitude, and had inherited a solitary disposi- 
tion, that had been confirmed by the habits of my work for a 
lifetime. "It was imfortimate," I said; "I am not indifferent 
to my f ellowmen, but one of my defects is want of the social 
nature." 

At this Dr. Grant seized me warmly by the hand and ex- 
claimed with emotion: "My dear sir, you are just my man. 

^ J. E. Haaeltme, D. Solis Cohen, and J. N. Dolph. 
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You say you are not a social being. Come to my Chureh. 
It's just the place for you. It will suit you exactly!*' 

His intrepidity and cleverness prevailed, and we have this 
"novel" Thanksgiving exercise or service, or whatever you 
choose to call it. 

We ^ve thanks, in various ways, according to our na- 
tures. Thanksgiving is a religious expression, and all men are 
religious. The religious nature of man continually struggles 
for expression, and its manner of expression changes from 
age to age. Yet we call each formulated transitory expression 
a creed, as if it were to be permanent, and often contend for 
that creed as if it were the absolute truth; but it passes into 
something else in the next ages. 

Yet the religious feeling is the permanent force in the 
nature of man. It moves all the springs of his life. Science 
acquaints him with innumerable facts, but the sense of his 
own relation to the Infinite is the strongest of all his realities. 
With Christian, Jew, Brahmin, Moslem, or whatever men 
may call themselves, it is the same. It is as apparent in 
Hadrian's "Address to His Soul," as in Pope's "Vital Spark 
of Heavenly Flame." 

To the student of the history and philosophy of reli^on, 
the unity and universality of religious ideas quickly become 
apparent. There are elements of truth existing beneath all 
errors and superstitions. Even the worst of these errors and 
superstitions, as the sacrifices to Moloch, or the horrid rites 
of the tutelary war god of the ancient Mexicans, do not r^ 
fute, but bear testimony to, the truth of the reality of which 
they are so dreadful perversions. For these are the witnesses 
of religion in man, according to his nature, in various times 
and situations. What is superstition but the declaration of 
an impulse in man to religion? What is idolatry but the 
manifestation of an inborn impulse to worship? What is 
polytheism but the revelation of a native instinct in man to 
conceive a msrsterious Power above him? These are the rude 
b^pnnings, the imperfect, sometimes monstrous growths. 
But where there is much smoke there is always some fire; and 
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where there was all this manifestation, there was somel 
seeking expression. That something we call rel^on. It is 
man's native sense of somewhat within him and above him, 
other than the visible; the sense of the miseen and infinite 
Power hamiting him; now in rude and wild dreams, now in 
clearer vision; but with him and of him forevermore. 

The first great religious idea, then, is the idea of a mys- 
terious Power superior to man, creative, retributive, benefi- 
cent. With this idea, the mind of man has always been 
haunted and possessed. Man's position in nature (shall we 
say his greatness?) proceeds from his consciousness of him- 
self; and, whatever else religion may be, the history of our 
race shows that it is undoubtedly the sphere Iq which man's 
experience reaches its utmost concentration. In a word, it is 
the highest form of man's consciousness of himself in his relar 
tion to all other objects. And this it is that makes man man. 
In his religious life man has sounded the whole gamut of pos- 
sible forms of consciousness, from the lowest superstition to 
the highest inspiration. 

Here we have the key that makes it possible for us to 
understand the errors of men in the past as partial and 
germinating truths; and to detect how ideas grow up under 
forms which are inadequate to them, and which they finally 
throw off when they have reached maturity. ReUgion, there- 
fore, can be permanently contained in no formula. In itself 
it is the permanent substance; the creed, imder whatever 
name, is the changeable garb, the transitory expression. This 
view teaches us to do justice to the past without enslaving 
the present, and to give freedom to the thought of the pres- 
ent without forgetting that it, in its turn, must be criticized, 
transcended and superseded by the widening consciousness 
of the future. 

Is it feared that on this view the religious history of man, 
teaching him the inadequacy of every expression of his con- 
sciousness of the Infinite, would be the process by which he 
would learn to dispense with every form of religion, as a 
thing at best but of little use? Not so; for man is always con- 
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scions that he has not attained perfect knowledge. The efforts 
of all his art are renewed again and again. The arts of poetry, 
painting, music, architecture, are not external, but are within 
himself, and he tires never in his efforts to give them an ex- 
pression equal to his feeling. We have systems of philosophy 
without end, and reconstruction of philosophic i^stems has 
been going on from the earliest periods of literary history. 
That is, every i^stem is inadequate; every system has its 
errors; every system is but a poor exposition; yet philosophy 
is true, for all that. It never does, however, reveal the whole 
of its secret. It never can, for we cannot think of man's intel- 
ligence as infinite. Yet we find that new discoveries are con- 
tinually possible, and cannot admit that an adamantine wall 
hems us in. So in religion there is that which will not leave 
man alone. He tries to name it, and only stammers. He 
tries to reach it, and continually stumbles. Yet it forever 
shines before him, beckoning him on. 

Associated with this great religious idea, the conscious- 
ness of our relation to the Infinite, is the moral idea; the idea 
of right, of duty, the sense of the obligation of the virtues. 
This idea has, for greater numbers, its most powerful support 
from religious feelings; to the smaller yet perhaps growing 
numbers, who have little of devout sentiment, or who have 
speculative difficulties about a belief in the personality of a 
Supreme Being, morals, or righteousness, it becomes the sub- 
stance of their religion, and, if it gives a sacred sanction and 
an immutable groimd of nobleness to their lives, it is truly 
religion. There is often an iron sense of duty that supports 
natures not religious at all in the common acceptation. ^'I 
will have you to know,'' said a father to a son who had made 
objections to certain college regulations, ''I will have you to 
know that it is your business to obey the rules of your school, 
even if you don't like them, and to do your confounded duty." 
Yet nothing is so potent to teach the masses of men their 
'^ confounded duty" as the authority of religion. 

Religion in its turn, however, requires the application of 
moral judgments. Morals correct religion, as religion sup- 
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ports morals. The history of the religion of Israel is one pro- 
longed struggle for moral reforms. That stru^le went on till 
it changed the conception of Deity from that of an exclusive 
and selfish tribal god — not however denying the existence 
of other gods presiding over other families or nations, yet 
holding them inferior to the god of the one national cult, 
whose only business it was to take care of his own and to 
pimish the enemies of the nation — to the one supreme God 
in whose hands rested the moral government of the world. 
This accoxmts for the great change in the conceptions of the 
character of Deity, presented in various parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Men's conceptions of God are always like them- 
selves. Hence it is that the idea of a jealous and cruel god 
always belongs to a low state of religious and moral percep- 
tion, and indeed is created by it. Huixian sacrifices, so prev- 
alent in primitive worships, are often held up as instances of 
sanctioned cruelty. Such they would be for us; but they never 
were offered in a motive of cruelty, according to any moral 
definition of that term. A religious feeling overrode the nat- 
ural sentiment of humanity; that sentiment was sunk in 
what was erroneously deemed a higher feeling, and the true 
moral sentiments had to grow, before the natural feelings of 
humanity could assert their proper power. Moreover, under 
the practices of human sacrifice lay the true idea of offering 
to God that which was most precious; and so the yoimg men 
who, among the Aztecs, were every year selected for the 
bloody rites of the national war god, were believed to be the 
most acceptable sacrifice, and themselves regarded the im- 
molation as a consecration and a glory. It was a feeling per- 
haps akin to the exalted sentiment with which the generous 
youth of a nation devote themselves to death in their coun- 
try's defense; for the natioiud god was to be propitiated; his 
favor was to be won, and this was the way to do it. Let us 
not wonder at all this — we who daily proclaim, through the 
churches and the press of Christendom, the acceptability to 
God of the one great sacrifice, and the necessity of the blood 
that was shed therein to appease the wrath of the angry 
Father. 
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We have ceased to persecute each other for heresy; that 
is, we now allow each person to entertain his own idea of the 
nature of Grod, and do not insist on a State god, or that every 
man's conception of God shall be cast in the same mold. We 
are more tolerant than those who put Socrates and Jesus to 
death. The capital thing, in the history of the moral and 
intellectual development of the race, is the fact that we have 
ceased to call each other infidels, or to persecute each other 
on the basis of religious differences. Yet not quite; for even 
yet there is a lingering notion, in some minds, that he must be 
a bad man who entertains a different idea of God, from the 
image of Him which is cast from the pattern to which con- 
siderable numbers have long been accustomed. 

'^I have often wondered,'' says Xenophon, at the begin- 
ning of the Memorabilia of Socrates, ^'by what arguments 
the accusers of Socrates persuaded the Athenians that he 
deserved death from the State; for the indictment against 
him was to this effect: 'Socrates offends against the laws in 
not paying respect to the gods whom the city respects, and 
introducing new deities.'" That is, Socrates was not irre- 
ligious, but his conceptions of the divine nature differed from 
the stereotyped images to which his coimtrymen were ac- 
customed. His conceptions, we know, were more rational, 
and were of higher and purer character than theirs; yet in all 
ages till our own, he has been held accursed against whom 
such an accusation could be made. The case of Jesus of 
Nazareth was not essentially different. The Jews said to 
Pilate: ''We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, be- 
cause he has made himself the son of God." The declara- 
tion was their own; they had national expectations to be ful- 
filled in a Messiah; they involved the accusation against him 
in a complicated argument that had both a theological and 
political background, and they put into his mouth the final 
words on which they condemned him. He was a victim to his 
own conceptions of the divine nature and of his own rela- 
tions to it. And, alas for poor human naturel in his name, 
and mistakenly for his vindication, the tortures of death, for 
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centuries, were to be ixrflicted upon thinkers as courageous and 
noble as hel 

As to the Bible, we used to look upon it as a book standing 
apart by itself, to be interpreted by a peculiar and exclusive 
canon of criticism. But we have now learned that it is to be 
studied just like all other books; and we are now coming to 
understand for the first time what a true revelation is. In a 
sacred sense, that is a true revelation which stands for a last- 
ing interpretation of the divine spirit in man. To understand 
the meaning of any text, we must try to see what, from his 
position and education, the writer could have meant by it. 
These writings can be interpreted only on historical and 
literary principles. We must inquire into their origin; we 
must ask diligently under what circumstances they were 
written, and for what ends. Nor must we again ever fall into 
such quaint and simple mistakes as did commentators like 
Origen and Augustine, or TertuUian, or even Paul himself, 
whose discoveries of Messianic prophecies in writings, like 
the Psalms, for instance, are really much the same as was the 
discovery by one who, anxious to find an Irishman in Shake- 
speare, triumphantly quoted Hamlet: ^'Now might I do it 
pat, now he is praying.'' Literary knowledge, historical study, 
psychological experience, are the guides through this as well 
as all other fields of htunan life. 

If we study the Christian religion reverently and carefully 
on these principles, we shall see that it is not a thing that 
sprang up, as we used to fancy, without any human anteced- 
ents, but that its roots reach back with many ramifications 
into the thought of preceding centuries. We shall see how it 
absorbed what was suited to it in Hebraistic theism and 
Hellenistic thought — something, too, let us admit, of the 
failings of both. For Christianity, being on one side a de- 
veloped Judaism, had to find in the armory of Judaism itself 
the weapons with which to meet and confute it. This ac- 
coxmts for many of the difl&culties we meet in the polemical 
theology of the New Testament Epistles, and it even touches 
here and there the contents of the Gospels. Again, no sooner 
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did Christianity break away from the Jewish form, in which 
it was first expressed, than it was exposed to a new influence 
from the culture and philosophy of Greece; and there is large 
groimd on which to maintain an argument that here, also, 
as in relation to Rome, Greek genius ultimately vindicated 
its superiority, and brought its victor into subjection to itself^ 
So, Christianity, first developed from Judaism, next received 
its contribution from Hellenic philosophy; and its doctrinal 
forms that yet survive, to no small extent, are made up by 
union of a variety of systems, large part of whose contento 
once bore the honorable appellation of heresies. As these 
forms grew by affiUation and development, so they have long 
been and are still passing on to other forms through evolu- 
tion; for evolution is as sure a fact in the religious world as 
elsewhere; and it may be doubted indeed whether any other 
department of himian history furnishes so sure proofs of 
evolutionary movement and growth, as we find in the study 
of the histoiy and philosophy of religious creeds. No idea or 
doctrine can be cast in a rigid form, and so remain. Each one 
is a growth, taking in new elements at every stage, and never 
continued according to its first conceptions. So the doctrine 
of the Messiah never was realized in the form in which it was 
first conceived, or ever will be. Christianity has taken it from 
Judaism, and is working it out in its own way. And, in the 
hands of Christianity, it will be greatly different in futiue 
ages from the conceptions of it at the present time. 

Mark, I do not say that the importance or value of any sys- 
tem of theology, of philosophy, or what else, is lessened be* 
cause it can be proved to have had small beginnings. Is a 
State less truly a State because we know that it has sprung 
out of the germ of the family? Surely not. Nor is man less 
truly man if he have sprung from an ape. It is a law of hu- 
man history that principles and tendencies that are really 
universal should firat make their appearance in an individual 
form, as if bound up with the passing existence of a particular 
nation, or even of a single man. In the movement from the 
individual to the tmiversal, the Imagination, the culture and 
the growth of the human spirit supply new and necessary 
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materials; and reflectioni tihrown back upon memory , or 
tradition that is held sacred, furnishes criteria for all new 
action. 

Latterly men have dogmatized too much about science, 
as formerly they dc^matized too much about religion. The 
happy tendency of the present time is to dogmatize some- 
what less on eitiber. When the method of interpreting nature, 
by means of observation, parted from the more ancient system 
in which the phenomena of the world were accounted for by 
the direct interference of a supernatural Power, the votaries 
of the new science became at once, and to a very great extent, 
emancipated from the bondage of ancient beliefs. They 
seemed to themselves to enter upon a terrestrial paradise 
which appeared well walled o£F from tiie mystical realm; they 
were in a measure excommimicated by the older faith, and 
rejoiced in their new-found freedom. They began to fancy 
that their new province was so replete with certainties that 
they never again would have to deal with shadowy things. 
But, while they find in fact that antecedent and consequent 
are so linked together that there seems no place for doubt, 
yet as they go on with their work they discover also that their 
ways lead from beneath the vertical sun, which illuminates 
simple truth, to r^ons where the rays fall more and more 
aslant, and in the end the light fails them altogether. This 
is the position of our science to-day, wherein we become con- 
scious of the fact that the larger questions lie yet as deep ap- 
parently, in the darkness, as ever. Nay, it may seem, deeper 

stm. 

Science long made a distinction between the animate and 
inanimate, the organic and inorganic realms. It seemed to 
the naturalist a relatively simple matter to define the living 
thing in a manner which would trenchantly separate it from 
the things which had not life. The abiUty to move, the capac- 
ity to assimilate food, the continuance of life and trans- 
formation of species, have all been noted as exclusive char- 
acteristics of living things. But a closer study of the facts has 
made it impossible any longer to regard these old definitions 
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as sufficient. It has been found, for example, that finely 
divided particles of many substances when suspended in a 
fluid will, imder influence of forces that evade discovery, take 
on an incessant movement. The crystals of the rocks perform 
functions that once were supposed to be peculiar to animals 
and plants; they imdergo changes in their constitutions, 
often taking in new materials, which they sometimes decom- 
pose into their elements and rebuild into the new growth. 
Biology is revolutionizing science by showing that there is 
no line between organic and inorganic matter, between the 
animate and inanimate world. The service it is indirectly 
doing to religion is as great. Its tendency is to force the 
spiritual element into science, through a new sense of the 
profound depths of the unknown. Men have come to per- 
ceive more clearly that tiiey really abide in the universe, and 
that what they know of it is to tiie sum of facts only as one 
to infinity. Gradually, it has been forced upon them that 
they have to assume the intangible, if they would take any 
firm steps in explaining the series of facts with which they 
have to deal. Tlxis accounts for the mistake of the modem 
supposition that science was to banish rdigion from the 
world. 

What is my object? To say a word about the deeper 
unities that underlie all religions. It is the form that is per- 
ishable; the essence is eternal. The spirit expresses itself 
according to the nature of the man or the race, the culture 
of the people, the conditions of the countiy and the time. 

But there must be found a imiversal principle in religion 
on which men may unite, or they cannot give thanks on a 
common basis. I have thought to try to set out briefly the 
main principle of this broad, common groimd on which they 
are, in fact, united. I doubt whether the world ever saw, or 
ever will see, an irreligious human bdng. But let us not mis« 
take the passing form for the eternal substance. I could only 
justify in my own mind the action of my friend [Dr. Grant] 
in his preparation for this ^'novel'' service, or my own ap- 
pearance here in response to his invitation, by an endeavor 
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to shoWy or at least to intimate^ that there is a unity or uni* 
versality of reUgion, or of the religious sense, which in fact is 
that great touch of nature that makes the whole world kin. 
All men feel that they belong to the Infinite. All are haunted 
by visions of that imperial palace whaice they came. Their 
differing conceptions of the Master of Life are expressed 
through the varying forms of religion. So, the universal 
aspirations of humanity ascend everywhere, and through 
all time, to that — 

Father of alll in every age, 

In every dime adored, 
By saint, by savage, or by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! ^ 

> On the day after the foregoing address was delivered, Dr. Grant wrote to 
Mr. Soott the following letter of thanks: — 

Mb. Habvst W. Scott, 

Dear Sir and Friend: — I want to say "Thanks'' for the — so large — part 
you have taken to make a ffreat success of my scheme for Thanksgiving serv* 
ice. From the simple published notices to the splendid whole page roport this 
morning, your part has made it all possible. The speeches were all of a high 
order, and the whole thing, both as to material and spirit, will command much 
attention and leave a refreshing taste. If the weather had been ''just fair,'' 
there would have been no standing place in either room of the temple. Your 
speech reads finely. I should make but few changes to adopt it for my own. 
Again thanking you most sincerely, I am yours to command, 

(Signed) Roland D. Gbamt, 

FaaUnr €f Fint Baptut Churdi, PorOand, Oregon. 

November S9, 1895. 



CHRISTIANITY SUBJECT TO THE GENERAL 

LAW OF CHANGE 

(The Oreganian, October 11, 1891) 

The questions that are so deeply agitating the churches of all 
the Protestant confessions to-day are forced upon them by 
necessity of recasting the formulas of theology, in order to 
bring them into closer harmony with modem life. The diffi- 
culty is in believing Jewish history to be a detached episode, 
not conformable to the general laws of history, but guided by 
special and miraculous interpositions. 

The tendency is irresistible to put Jewish history on the 
basis of general history, and to judge it, and to account for it, 
by orderly, historic laws. Theology, hitherto, has forbidden 
this, and has drawn a line of supematuralism around Jewish 
history; yet men of all denominations, in increasing numbers, 
are coming nearer and nearer to the line of inhibition, and the 
inhibition gradually relaxes as they approach it. More and 
more it is felt that theology cannot be defended, and more 
and more are men loath to try. Attacks long ago made on the 
philosophical parts of it have never been met; attacks on the 
historical parts of it have never been answered. No man 
answers Strauss, no man meets Renan, no man refutes 
Kuenen, De Wette, Ewald, Wellhausen, or Robertson Smith. 
On all sides the theologians are beaten back, before the artil- 
lery of critical and historical inquiry. Literary and philo- 
sophical investigation lends its aid, while large inductions 
from comparison of religious systems in all ages, and from a 
continuaUy widening range of psychological experience, tend 
to separate what is permanent in religion from its ever-chang- 
ing forms. It is seen that, while religion itself lies at the basis 
of man's nature and embodies an eternal truth, its forms and 
creeds are subject, as are all other things relating to man's 
life and thought and action, to the changes of time. Doings 
in our churches show that Christianity, like all other systems, 
is subject to this law of change. The great event known as 
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the Protestant Ref onnation was an outgrowth of this law, 
and the churches founded on it ever since have been subject 
to the law of their origin. They who protested against an 
infallible Pope cannot submit permanently to an infallible 
Church. The Protestant cannot hold the Catholic in con- 
tempt for saying, in effect, ^'I trust the Pope; he knows what 
to believe and I believe as he does/' when he himself says, in 
effect, ''I suppress individual thought, and accept the creed 
the Church gives me." 

The ferment to-day in the Protestant world is natural, 
necessary, inevitable. It will not leave doctrines, creeds and 
theologies as it finds them, any more than a State, after a deep 
political or social agitation, can be the same that it was be- 
fore. Religion cannot stop with any present form. The soul 
of the human race constantly unfolds; it does not pause. Like 
the stars in their courses, without haste and without rest, it 
goes ever on. There is a continual change taking place at this 
day, and it must forever take place. It is not possible for the 
human race to stand still in its development; there is a prog- 
ress in what is called Christianity; we see it, for it is very 
marked in its own time — a continual change of the thing, 
though the name remains the same. 

Historical criticism does not attempt at all to thrust God 
out of Jewish history. It proposes, however, to admit God 
into the history of all other people, as well as into the 
history of the Jews. It conceives of all history as a rational 
and orderly movement imder definite laws, and it brings to 
the history of the Jews the same methods of inquiry, the same 
laws of interpretation, that it applies to history in general. 
It admits no exclusive nor specially supernatural element in 
the history of the Jews. The ancient Jewish conception of 
God it does not accept as the final one. It does not admit, for 
example, that God appeared in human form, walked in the 
Garden of Eden, ate and drank, made the verbal declarations 
so often attributed to him, foretold the flood to Noah and 
commanded him to prepare for it, ordered Abraham to sacri- 
fice Isaac, and so on. It does not admit that the miracles, 
allied to have been wrought for the Hebrews in Egypt, the 
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Red Sea, Arabia and Palestine, were actual facts; that the 
birth of Isaac, Samson or Samuel, was miraculous; that Ba- 
laam's ass spoke the Hebrew words put in his mouth; that 
the sun stood still, as related in the Book of Joshua; that 
Jonah was swallowed by a large fish and, while within the fish, 
composed the ode ascribed to him. It finds the counterpart 
of all these things, or stories very similar, in the early history 
of all peoples, and it accounts for all of them on the same 
general principles, puts them all on the same common ground. 
In separating the mythical, the fabulous, the miraculous, the 
supernatural from Jewish history, it applies the same princi^ 
pies that it applies to the same problems in the history of 
Egypt, of Babylonia, of Greece. It does not deny the pres- 
ence of God in human history, but it does not reject the 
myths of all other nations that it may accept the myths of 
one particular nation; it does not deny revelation, but it holds 
that revelation has not come exclusively through one people, 
but by development of the consciousness of the whole race, 
through all ages. It does not think of God as having been 
incarnate in one human form only, but as incarnate in the 
race through its whole career. 

It applies to the study of the Bible the same principles that 
it applies to the study of other bodies of literature; it at- 
tempts the careful sifting of the origin and meaning of these 
records in the Ught of history, on the recognized principles of 
literary inquiry. The first principle of literary criticism is that 
every book bears the stamp of the time and the circumstances 
in which it was produced; and this principle applies to the 
Bible just the same as to other books. We have in the Bible a 
collection of ancient books, each of which is a fragment of 
ancient life. The literature of an age expresses and depicts the 
thought, the feeling, the life of that age. Such a literature is 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Over and above its historical element, 
this literature is highly valuable for its spiritual feeling, its de- 
votional side. It contains a large element that is not found 
elsewhere in the literature of mankind. It is a fuller record, a 
clearer transcript, of the development of the spiritual side of 
man's nature than has been presented in any other literature, 
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though many of its conceptions are such as were inseparable 
from a primitive age. This literature, then, is a contribution 
to the world in certain important respects unlike any other. 
But is it, therefore, supernatural? The Jewish history, for 
which a monopoly of miracles has been claimed, is not at all 
more esctraordinary than Grecian history, and if supernatural 
intervention is the sole explanation of the one, so it must be 
of the other. 

These ideas are abroad in the world and cannot be sup- 
pressed. They disturb the churches wil^ heresies; continual 
attempts are made to discipline the heresiaichs and stop the 
discussion. Some are excommunicated and some are intimi- 
dated and silenced, but new and increasing numbers come for- 
ward in all churches, as well as among those owning no church 
connections, who insist on treating the whole of human his- 
tory as a rational, orderly and consistent progression, in 
which there are no irregular episodes, no special miracles. 

This b not going to banish religion from the world. Far 
from it. It will add new sanctions to religion by putting it on 
grounds that will no longer offend the intelligenee of men. It 
will make it possible for those who have a wide survey of 
human life, who have the historical spirit, and who see in the 
whole history of the race an orderly and uniform progression 
under general and unvarying law, to treat with deeper re- 
tq>ect the claims of reUgion as an xmderlying principle in the 
nature of man, yet not at variance with his experience, not at 
war with the certitudes of his knowledge, not requiring him 
to put the £fpecial and ephemeral in religious forms for the 
final, the infallible, the absolute. Under wider range of hu- 
man knowledge in all directions, the errors long propagated in 
the name of reli^on are gradually finding correction, and 
the greatest of these signs of progress is the increasing number 
of ''heretics" in the churches of all lands, and particularly 
our own. In this direction Germany long has had the lead. 
England and America are following with rapid pace, and 
France and Southern Europe hold back only because th^ are 
too orthodox to be really religious, and, therefore, find refuge 
in spiritual indolence and growing indifferentism. 



THE LAW OF PROGRESSION IN JUDAISM 

AND CHRISTIANITY 

{The Oregontan^ March 6, 1892) 

All human affairs must be looked upon as a continuous 
movemait; not wandering in an arbitrary manner here and 
there, but proceeding in a perfectly definite course. What^ 
ever may be the present state, it is altogether transient. All 
systems of life, social, religious, political, are necessarily 
ephemeral. Time brings changes in external conditions; the 
manner of thought is modified; with thought, action. Nations 
are only transitional forms of humanity. Institutions of all 
sorts must, therefore, participate in this fleeting nature, and 
the institutions of religion, their forms and creeds, present no 
ejl:ception. 

In Judaism we find the historical antecedents of Christian- 
ity. This is so plain to historical perception that it has been 
well said that ''Christianity at its origin is no other than 
Judaism.'^ In itself, Judaism was but a national reUgion, of 
narrow compass and small range; but it is perfectly easy to 
trace, through the results of modem historical inquiry, its 
ascent toward the international religion we have in Christian- 
ity, the birth and development of which now stand forth as a 
historical necessity. It is not so much the business of pure in- 
quiry to criticize its doctrines as to xmderstand their origin. 
Paul, for example, started from the principles of Pharisaic the^ 
ology, and the Christian scheme of the atonement is a product 
of his speculations, working in Jewish conceptions, yet bring-' 
ing out a result of their own. It is seen that the Christian 
spirit in Jesus was the direct manifestation of prophetic 
genius, while, in Paul, it was cast in the technical form of doc- 
trine and dogma. So, too, it is seen that, in the construc- 
tion of the Pauline doctrinal system, various elements of the 
thought of the time were employed, which cannot lay claim 
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to validity for all time, and which are now plainly giving way 
under new movements of thought and action. 

Long time was required to free the human mind from 
traditional methods of interpretation, and to get the results 
of strictly historical examination of primitive Qiristianity; 
to learn that it was the product of many forces; to see how 
erroneous was the assumption of the harmonious agreement 
of the apostles; how profoimd, on the contrary, was the an- 
tagonism between them; how animated the contention of 
parties; how protracted and laborious their imion in the early 
Church. But in all this stir and movement there was nothing 
more than the usual method of history. Qiristianity is the 
resultant of many forces; it had its origin under purely his- 
torical conditions; its dogmatic contents are not permanent, 
though undoubtedly there are in them many ingredients that 
will affect the reUgious philosophy of future ages. 

It is because these things are largely xmderstood through- 
out the Christian world tixat there is now so remarkable a 
fermentation of religious thought, so steady a pressure in 
the churches for modification of the theological systems. It 
is perceived that the science of religion must be brought into 
harmonious relations with all other branches of knowledge, 
that evolution and development is the law of reli^on, as of 
idl other phases and parts of life, and that no system of re- 
ligion, not even Christianity, can be exempt from the general 
law. 



EVOLUTION CONSTANT IN THEOLOGY, AS IN 
PHYSICS, HISTORY, PHYSIOLOGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

(The Oregonianf December 22, 1895) 

In the lecture that has caused his controversy with the State 
University, Dr. Grant ^ said that ''derivation of species was 
not actual science, but only a working hypothesis.'^ Pray 
what else is any ecclesiastical creed? 

The evolution of religion is one of the great facts of history; 
the evolution of theology is one of the great facts of phi-- 
losophy ; the evolution of the Bible is one of the great facts of 
literature. In his own domain, therefore, Dr. Grant is not 
prepared to deny the doctrine of evolution, in which ''deriva- 
tion of species" is included; and here we have the reason why 
we find in the world so many species or forms of religion. 
Within historic time we can trace most of the religions of the 
world back to common origin. 

Evolution, as defined by a noted authority, is "a continu- 
ous progressive change, according to certain laws and by 
means of resultant forces." In the domain of mind, as well as 
of matter, there is steady advance from simple to more com- 
plex forms. This differentiation is a universal law. The "der- 
ivation of species," therefore, has given us almost innumer- 
able forms of the Christian religion and Mohammedanism 
besides, as a great offshoot. 

Does not this principle apply to the world of matter as well 
as to the world of mind? Does it not apply to physical as 
well as to intellectual, moral and religious life? The deriva- 
tion of £fpecies is obscure, indeed, and the greatest of its mys- 
teries, probably, are beyond solution; but there are proofs 
enough of it in the lower forms of life to justify its acceptance 

1 Dr. Roland D. Grant, pastor of the First Baptist Church, of Portland, 
Oreeon, 1802-96. 
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as a postiilate of science; while the remarkable differentiation 
of species, which food, climate and man's interposition con- 
stantly produce in animals of higher orders, gives it powerful 
support. All facts are not known, never can be; but facts 
enough are known, not only to justify our universities in 
teaching evolution, including derivation of species, as a 
science, but to make it imperative that they shall so teach it. 
In whose name is such teaching denied? In that of theology 
alone, itself an exi>erimental and evolutionary science. 

Men have attempted the division of the whole sum of hu- 
man knowledge into five parts, namely : Mathematics, treat- 
ing of quantity and the relations thereof; physics, including 
a knowledge of the statical, dynamical and vital forces of 
matter — mechanics, chemistry and physiology in its various 
departments, as it relates to the structure and action of the 
material world as a whole, or to any of its several parts, min- 
eral, vegetable or animal; history, embracing the actions of 
man in all his external complications of movement, individual 
or collective; psychology, which includes all that belongs to 
human consciousness, instinctive, reflective, volitive, intel- 
lectual, moral, affectional and religious; and theology, which 
treats of God, and His relations to matter and man. 

All these sciences are equally the productions of the human 
spirit, and equally amenable to the mind of man, which col- 
lects, classifies and studies the facts both of outer observa- 
tion and of iimer consciousness. The first four of these sci- 
ences or disciplines, it is allowed, men may study with entire 
freedom. No mathematician feels boimd to stop where New- 
ton and De Morgan finished their careers; no naturalist halts 
where Owen, Cuvier and Darwin ended; historians and meta- 
physicians do not make Thucydides, Tacitus and Gibbon, 
Aristotle, Locke and Kant the end of their journey, the sea- 
mark of their utmost sail. The new inquirer in each succes- 
sive age looks for more facts, their law and their meaning, 
certain that the hmnan mind has yet before it the imexplored 
ocean of knowledge, and each anxious that he shall be the 
first to voyage beyond the Pillars of Hercules into new ports 
of that great silent sea. 
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But when we come to theology, mAny think it an excep- 
tion to the rule that controls the other sciences or parts of 
knowledge; that it is a divine sciencoi the facts not derived 
from hmnan observation and consciousness, but miracu- 
lously communicated to man, and therefore perfect. In many 
minds its pretensions are nowise negatived by its own vast 
and radical differences. Each one makes his own little sys- 
tem the perfect *'doxy/' and rules out all the rest — conclu- 
sive proof that theology is the product of the himian spirit; 
for if it were sure of its facts, this dissent would be unpossible. 
Its own changes, moreover, written amply m history, and 
going on continually, prove the same thing. 

Yet it is a fashion — much less so, however, than formerly 
— to assume facts here and to deny facts in the physical 
world. Of him who asserts theological dogma, we make no 
complaint. With many it is the basis of faith ; the mind wants 
authority, and the world cannot do without it. Dogma once 
was dangerous, but it is not now, for an equilibrium or bal- 
ance of power of dogma has been established, and the dev- 
otees of no particular dogma have the ascendant. Herein 
is the greatest of all the triumphs of civilization. It is the as- 
surance of toleration and peace to the world. What is strange 
is the fact that there are those who consider derivation of 
species as much a dogma as the necessity of baptism to salva- 
tion, and argue, therefore, that the State has no more right 
to teach physics than to teach theology — the one going 
wholly on facts drawn from the most patient and laborious 
inquiry; the other largely on faith, which welcomes and 
mdnly depends on the support of miracle, "faith's dearest 
child.'' It should not be difficult to see the line of division 
here that marks the proper function of the State. 



CHANGING CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE INFINITE 

(The Ongonian, November 14, 1897) 

Though no definition of religion can be adequate, there can 
be but little dissent from the statement of Professor Max 
Miiller, that the principle of religion is consciousness of the 
Infinite. But consciousness of the Infimte affects the human 
soul very differently imder different stages of mental and 
moral development; and, therefore> man's religious concep- 
tions and feelings are undergoing constant change. 

It is this consciousness that raises man's thought from the 
world and from himself to that which is beyond both; but this 
does not mean that the primitive man, the savage, or the 
child is able to analyze or to attempt analysis of the idea, or 
to give any intelligible accoimt of that something hi^er 
than the immediate objects of his consciousness, which so 
persistently haunts him and disturbs his life ''with thoughts 
beyond the reaches of our souls." The imiversal principle is 
there, but it cannot present itself to him as a universal prin- 
ciple, but only in the guise of a particular and finite object. 
His religion, therefore, seems, at this first view of it, to con- 
tidn little more than a terror of a something more powerful 
than himself, the haunting consciousness of his weakness be- 
fore the mighty forces of the universe, and the dream that, by 
some incantation or propitiation, he may bring them to his 
side. This was persisted in so long as the operations of these 
forces seemed to be arbitrary and incapable of being ac- 
counted for, except by the volitions or caprices of the Power 
itself. But the discovery of unity in the order of nature 
gradually set the hiunan mind free from these fallacies; and 
the great capital discovery, of the infinite extension of the 
universe in space and time, tended especially to give man a 
truer conception of his place in it, and thereby gave a new 
direction to his religious prepossessions. 
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Natural as is the origin of religion in rude minds, its per- 
sistency in the cultivated is as natural; for, while the limits of 
man's certain knowledge are small, his desire to know is 
boundless, and the religious, like the sciaitific consciousness, 
cannot rest except in the infinite imity , which underlies all dif« 
ferences of the finite. Human existence is girt round with mys- 
tery; the narrow region of our experience is a small island 
in the midst of a boundless sea, which at once awes our feel- 
ings and stimulates our imaginations by its vastness and ob- 
scurity. To add to the mystery, the domain of our earthly 
existence is an island not only in iofinite space, but also in 
infinite time. The past and the future are alike shrouded 
from us; we know neither the origin of anything which is, nor 
its final destination. If we feel deeply interested in knowing 
that there are myriads of worlds at an immeasurable, and to 
our faculties inconceivable, distance in space; if we are eager 
to discover what we can about these worlds, and realize that 
we can never satisfy ourselves in speculating what they may 
be, is it not a matter of far deeper interest to leam, or even 
to conjecture, from whence came this nearer world which we 
inhabit, what cause or agency made it what it is, and on what 
powers depends its future fate? Yet imdoubtedly it is but a 
part of an entire system — if anything can be called a part 
of Infinity — subject to the universal law, not in any way 
an exception to or specially favored in a divine plan. That 
notion must come from man's own egotism or self-conscious- 
ness. And yet we believe it to be an intelligible universe, for 
we know it in part, though our knowledge is extremely small; 
and, since we are able to penetrate the imknown with the 
imagination only, assisted by specious but inconclusive analo- 
gies derived from what we know, and often warped or re- 
fracted by the medium through which the imperfect knowl- 
edge is gained, the imagination is free to fill up the vacancy 
with the imagery most congenial to itself — sublime and 
elevating if it be a lofty imagination, low and mean if it be a 
groveling one. 

That there is an intelligence that comprehends this '^ uni- 
versal frame,'' seems to most minds necessary in order to 
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account for its existence. Some, indeed, regard this idea as a 
delusion, but at least it is no superficial phenomenon of be- 
lief, no chance product of phantasy. It is a principle which 
has grown with man's growth and strengthened with his 
strength, and which has shown itself to be bound up in some 
way with his inmost consciousness of himself. It has been 
said, indeed, that there may be a point in man's development 
at which he will throw off religion; but if religion ever be- 
comes extinct, it can only be because it has served its purpose 
and given rise to some more comprdiensive form of life. 

Our knowledge of our own nature and its possibilities grows 
and deepens with our imderstanding of what is without us, 
and, most of all, with our understanding of the general his- 
tory of man. The science of religion is one of the earliest and 
yet one of the latest of the sciences. It is one of the earliest, 
for philosophy, which is the parent of the sciences, is the 
child of reUgion, and the first efforts of philosophy axe spent 
in the endeavor to find some kind of rationale for the reli- 
gious consciousness. On the other hand, it is one of the latest, 
and that for a twofold reason. It is not till quite modem 
times that the necessary data of the science — the facts to 
be explained — have become fully accessible; and, even if 
they had been accessible at an earlier time, they would have 
excited no intelligent interest in the absence of the ideas and 
principles by which alone it is possible to explain them. We 
can find light in the history of man only as we become able to 
throw ourselves into that history and live it over again 
for ourselves. We can make ourselves citizens of Rome or 
Athens, because in literature and philosophy, in politics and 
laws, Rome and Athens still live with us as easily distin- 
guishable influences. And the religion of the Christian 
world preserves so much trace of its Jewish source that it is 
not difficult for us to realize, in some measure, the spirit of 
the prophets and the psalmists of Israel. 

Thus the science of religion, as of law, lies embedded in the 
history of the human race; but not imtil quite modem times 
have men possessed the key to its discovery. Errors un- 
doubtedly are made, especially since we have to include in 
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our ideas of humanity the lives of utterly uncivilized races 
and to realize the first obscure beginnings of religion and 
morality; but the thread to be followed is supplied, here as 
elsewhere, through the science of historical development, the 
most potent instrument for bringing back difference to 
identity that has ever been put into the hands of science, and 
without which it would be impossible to hope for a real im- 
derstanding of the facts of the history of man — a problem 
which in its complexity and difficulty transcends the com- 
plexities and difficulties of all other problems of science. 



THE TRANSIENT IN CHRISTIANITY 

(The Oregoman, November 20» 1898) 

At the recent English Church Congress Dr. Boyd Carpenter, 
Bishop of Ripon, expressed the opinion that the religion of 
the future will be neither Protestant nor Catholic; that is, 
the Christianity of to-day is in a process of solution. Upon 
such a matter we prefer to quote the exact words, viz. : — 

I am certain, as increasing light falls upon great problems and 
men begin to realize how much of Judaistic, pagan and scholastic 
thought is mingled with popular Christianity, how many accre- 
tions due to human weakness and race prejudice have been incorpo- 
rated in our conceptions, they will distrust the Church. For every 
new epoch has added new dogma to faith, and with every new 
dogma the Church has gone further from the simplicity of Christ. 
The future of the world does not belong to Latinism, and so the 
vision of Protestantism will be fulfilled. But of a third thing I am 
convinced even more surely: The religion of the future will neither 
be Protestant nor Catholic, but simply Christian. 

It is not easy to pack into a short paragraph so much mat- 
ter as we find here* The faith of the first Christians was 
based on certain impressions and feelings, blended with cer- 
tain facts as they saw them. Doctrines were there, but in 
suspension, to be precipitated into dogmatic formulas at later 
dates; and, in the Middle Ages, theology was organized into 
a system, intellectual and philosophical. Its claim was an 
''orthodoxy,'^ which began to break down under the asser- 
tion of private judgment as the measure of religious truth. 
Says Dr. James Martineau: — 

The whole conception of an '^ orthodoxy " indispensable to man's 
divine relations — a conception which has had its regulative in- 
fluence through all ecclesiastical history — is an ethical monstros- 
ity, in the presence of which no philosophy of duty is possible, and 
every moral ideal must be dwarfed or deformed. 
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The tendency everywhere is to examine the grounds anew. 
The instinct of worship is universal and most significant; as 
all instincts are found sooner or later to tend toward natural 
objects. Deity, however, in man's conception, cannot be ab- 
solute, but is seen to be dependent very much on transitory 
ideals. All the great teachers have been and are like mighty 
clearers and hewers, who, laboring in an enchanted forest by 
which man is surrounded — the growths of his fancy, vague, 
manlike forms, that shut him out from the sunshine of the 
true Deity — hew down one deceptive form after another, 
and let in, at each such effort, a new ray of sunlight. Even the 
Father, of the teaching of Jesus, has been too much identi- 
fied with Yahweh — a conception of ruder times, full of the 
crude morality of those ages. 

It seems probable, as Dr. Carpenter declares, that the 
future of the world will not belong to Latinism. Italy, Spain, 
France are not what they were in the secular world, and the 
form or, at least, the expression of religion takes its character 
very much from that of the people among whom it prevails. 
The essential difference between the Roman Catholic system 
and the Protestant system is the difference between religion 
upon authority and religion upon personal judgment. 
Broadly stated, the result of the former is an artificial imity; 
the result of the latter, imiversal contradiction. 

Where, between these opposites, does the truth lie? It is 
the problem of the ages yet to come. No attempt to precipi- 
tate any religion into an unalterable type will ever succeed. 
Yet there ever will be among men those who wish to rest in 
authority, and those to whom n^ation is a necessary func- 
tion of intellectual life. The distinction between what may 
be called Latin Christianity, on the one side, and Teutonic 
Christianity on the other, lies in this difference of intellect, 
nature, spirit. Toward the end of Milman's monimiental 
work, the History of Latin Christianity, this distinction and 
this difference are broadly developed. It is essential to the 
maintenance of a system of religion that it must speak with 
authority; and yet it must not be at issue with the progress 
sive reason of man. Says Milman: — 
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I pretend not to foretell the future of Christianity, but who- 
soever believes in its perpetuity must suppose that, by some provi- 
dential law, it must adapt itself, as it has adapted itself with such 
wonderful versatility, but with a faithful conservation of its inner 
spirit, to all the phases of man's social, moral and intellectual being. ^ 

Bishop Carpenter's prediction, that the religion of the fu- 
ture will be neither Protestant nor Catholic, will perhaps not 
be pleasing to any denominational Christian; but it is in line 
with the history of the religious world, which records the rise 
and fall of numerous opinions and beliefs that were for the 
time regarded as permanent and divine. What M. de Tocque- 
ville has said, of the spread of democracy, may be applied to 
the development of religious life, sometimes through creed 
and dogma and again despite creed and dogma: — 

It possesses all the characteristics of a divine decree; it is uni- 
versal, it is durable, it constantly eludes all human interference; 
and all events, as well as men, contribute to its progress. The vari- 
ous occurrences of national existence have everywhere contributed 
to its advantage; all men have aided it by their exertions; those 
who have intentionally labored in its cause and those who have 
served it unawares, those who have fought for it and those who 
have declared themselves its opponents — all have been driven 
along in the same track and all have labored to one end, some ig- 
norantly and some unwillingly; all have been bUnd instruments in 
the hands of God. 

^ HUkry cf LaHn ChrisHanUy, bk. ziv, chap. x. 



ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM 
BOTH SUBJECT TO TIME-CHANGE ^ 

(The Oregmian, April 23, 1893) 

The United States is neither a Protestant country nor a 
Catholic country. It is a country in which there is entire 
freedom of religious faith and action, and the good fortune of 
the country lies in the fact that no sect or creed is in the as- 
cendant. Ecclesiastical distinctions amount to so little in our 
country that the division between Protestant and Catholic, 
contended for by these respective parties, is of small conse- 
quence, and, indeed, hardly exists. The terms Protestant and 
Catholic no longer mean what they meant two centuries ago, 
or even a half-century ago, and the reason is found in the 
enormously rapid increase of the nmnber of those who are 
neither Protestant nor Catholic, at least in the old sense of 
those terms. 

Christianity is a historical development, with its main 
roots in Judaism. The Roman Catholic Church represents 
the continuous line of that development. Protestantism is 
an offshoot from it, or an outgrowth of it, like a dynasty 
arising from a collateral branch and contending with the 
dynasty of the main line. The ethics of Christianity are 
those of the most intelligent and moral portions of mankind, 
and are better now than ever before, because mankind is 
continually adding to its stock of ethical experience, and the 
Christian Church, in all its branches, is both an agency in this 
work and a participant in its results. It has not, however, a 
monopoly of these ethics, since multitudes who are not Chris- 
tians at all, in any dogmatic sense, are among the best ex- 
pon^its of high ethical principles. But as Christianity has 

^ Tikis aitide is a comment on a oontroversy between the Reverend Arthur J. 
Brown, of the First Presbyterian Church of Portland, Oregon, and the Reverend 
Maik 8. Gross, of the Roman Catholic Church. Dr. Brown asserted that the 
United States is a "Protestant country/' and was disputed by Father Gross. 
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grown stronger as an ethical; it has grown weaker as a theo- 
lo^cal system; its dogmas are but imperfectly believed, or 
are openly challenged by multitudes, even by its own mCTH- 
bers. The first step in this disint^ration was taken when 
that challenge began of the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and was known as the Reformation and took the 
name, Protestantism. It has been going on ever since. Prot- 
estantism set up its own dogmas, which were challenged in 
turn, and hence sects abound. What is known historically as 
Protestantism is, therefore, the beginning of the decay of the 
great theological and ecclesiastical system, or at least of its 
evolution or transformation. 

In the course of four hundred years the changes have been 
great, and from the increasing rapidity of intellectual move- 
ment, the changes during the next four himdred years will be 
greater still, infinitely greater. Even the Roman Catholic 
Church, though resting on antiquity and authority, is sub- 
ject to the time-spirit, and the student of its history notes the 
gradual shifting of its positions or relaxation of its old pre- 
tensions. As for Protestantism, it is in itself an expression of 
the law of change, a manifestation of the fact that, while re- 
ligion is an intuitive faculty in man, all the symbols, all the 
forms through which it expresses itself, are destined to pass 
away, one after another. And these are the reasons why any 
discussion of the question whether this is a Protestant or 
Catholic coimtiy, is useless. Our ancestors, who had large 
experience in religious contention, took care that it should be 
neither. 



DIVERSITY OF MODERN STATE RELIGIONS 

(The Oreffoman, February 25, 1900) 

Rapid '^ conversion" of Japan to Christianity is a matter of 
news that has been coming from that coimtry in the course of 
the past year or two. Nominal conversion may be an easy 
matter; conversion of the spirit and understanding of a peo^ 
pie is a growth or development, rather than a quick result of 
missionary effort supported by State policy. The religion of 
Japan, hitherto, has been a modified Buddhism; but Shinto- 
ism, a species of ancestor-worship, still has a hold on large 
bodies of the people. By the constitution of Japan, abso- 
lute freedom of religious belief and practice is secured; and 
it is not to be doubted that the Christian religion, both in its 
Roman and Protestant forms, is making considerable prog- 
ress in the coimtry. 

State religions, though nominally maintained in many 
countries, are everywhere in decline. The Church of Eng- 
land, probably, includes only a minority of the inhabitants in 
Englsjid itself. In Scotland and Ireland it is but a shadow. 
There have always been Roman Catholics and Dissenters in 
England, in spite of all the statutes since Henry VIII. In 
Germany, the Lutheran may perhaps be called the Estab- 
lished Church, though the relations of Church and State dif- 
fer in various portions of the Empire, and the constitution 
provides for absolute liberty of conscience and for complete 
racial equality among all confessions. In the German Empire, 
the Catholics number more than one-half the inhabitants. It 
has been reported that the government of Japan was dis- 
posed to encourage the adoption of Christianity as the State 
religion; but this idea is probably due to the warmth of cer- 
tain sectaries. Any attempt to realize it might be expected 
to produce a reli^ous war. 

All experience proves that religions undergo constant 
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change; moreover, that they change very slowly. Religion 
has ever been and yet remains the most potent factor in hu- 
man affairs. Men will surrender everything else ; they will 
change their language for that of the conqueror, and they will 
often accept customs and laws both new and strange. But 
their religion is the last thing they will give up. The fact is 
presiunptive proof that all religions have a substratum of 
divine truth. Absolute falsehood could not endure for cen- 
turies, nor could it evoke the most exalted heroism in its 
defense. Yet the result of the imperfect effort to ^qpress 
religious truth may be, nay, often is, mistaken for the truth 
itself, the absolute and ultimate truth, which, in matters of 
spirit, man never yet has attained. There remains something 
always beyond, some want of the soul yet unsatisfied; and 
religion, therefore, never can be cast in permanent forms. 
The evolutionary spirit is ever in it, proof of which may be 
brought before the mind in clearest way by noting that a 
branch of study in our universities is the history of Christian 
doctrine — that is to say, the history of its origin, develop- 
ment, modification and change. 



CHANGES OF THE TIME-SPIRIT 

(The Oreffonian, March 28, 1897) 

The history of the intellectual and moral development of the 
hmnan race shows through every stage how ideas have grown 
up under forms which are inadequate to them, and which 
they have finally thrown off as they advanced toward ma^ 
turity. In the slow progress of hiunanity there is always a 
long way between the premises and the conclusion. Espe- 
cially is this so in the infinitely wide domain of religion. 
Historical study in this field shows how long a way it is, 
between the germination of ideas in the religious life of a peo- 
ple or race, and their manifestation as a transforming social 
principle. But this change is always goii^ on. The religious 
consciousness works in and upon the materials roundabout 
it, but it is continually trying to free itself from its fetters 
and to purify its conceptions; is continually rejecting materi- 
als and methods that it used in former times, as the scaffold* 
ing of buildings or the false work of bridges is removed, as 
rapidly as the structures are so advanced as to be no longer 
in need of it. 

Discussion as to miracles, once very common, stiU arises 
now and then; but the spirit of the discussion is much 
changed, since it is admitted that the need of the idea that 
lies behind them, as a support for faith, is no longer what it 
once was; and, moreover, tiie habit of mind in which lixe idea 
grew has undergone great transformations. Take Christian- 
ity as the exponent of the religious consciousness of the fair- 
est portions of the earth to-day; we find that the truths it 
offers to the world no longer lie in miracles, nor in belief in 
them, but in the spirit of the religion itself — that is, in its 
adaptation to the wants of the spiritual nature of man. The 
miracles themselves, once so necessary as grounds for be- 
lief, are now but an enciunbrance. At least, the number of 
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minds to whom the doctrine of miracles^ or any belief in the 
doctrine, is necessary, has vastly diminished — more, no 
doubt, in the Protestant than in the Catholic world, but 
observable everywhere. 

We have seen how the theater, as the scenic representation 
of the drama, in all countries, had its origin in the active 
work of man's religioiis consciousness. High art in all its 
forms has had dmilar beginnings. It has started in man'ii 
^ort to work out his concept of his relation to the soul of 
things, to the divine Unity, of which he feels himself a part. 
It has he&x well maintained that the principle of reli^on lies 
in the consciousness of the Infinite; and though every at- 
tempt to d^ne religion as a term, or to give any precise ac- 
count of its characteristics, is inadequate, yet it nmy be said 
that a man's religion is the expression of his ultimate attitude 
to the universe, the summed-up meaning and purport of his 
whole consciousness of things. Of course, this never can be 
perfect, and is often grotesque. Small wonder, then, if the 
ffiirm is continually changing, and those conceptions are 
dropped, which no longer harmonLee with man's sense and 
judgment of the whole scheme of things. It is this that has 
produced the changed attitude of mind in regard to miracles. 
Debate as to whether they are possible or not, comes to noth- 
ing. The world has passed away from the habit of mind that 
gave them credit, or supposed tiiey were indiq>ensable sup- 
ports of rdigious truth. Martineauin one of his great books 
brings out m a strain of clearest eloquence, touched with 
most reverent spirit, the historical trutii which underlies the 
principle in its application to reli^on, that ideas have grown 
up in past times under forms inadequate to them, which th^ 
have finally thrown off as they advanced toward purer con- 
ceptiona and results. The conclusion, he says, is forced upcm 
him, on which he cannot dwell without pain, that Christian- 
ity, as defined or understood in all the churches which formu- 
late it, baa been mainly evolved from what is transient and 
perishable in its sources; from what is unhistorical in its 
traditionSt mythological in its preconceptions, and misap- 
prehended in the oracles of its prophets. A theory of the 
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world's economy made up of illusions from obsolete stages of 
civilization, of course, could not last forever, but it has been a 
help through long ages; and study of it is one of the most 
fruitful sources of that larger, clearer, better and more toler- 
ant spirit in religion and toward religion, of which mankind 
has always stood in need. 



THE VITALITY OF CHRISTIANITY — ITS 
ADAPTIVENESS TO THE CHANGING SPIRIT 

(The Orefioman, April 9, 1893) 

Hitman nature is so made that whatever is old is regarded as 
venerable and after a time as sacred; so that, even when it 
has to be changed or abolished, it must be treated with rever- 
ent hands. Hostile, fierce, irreverent attack never can shake 
its foundations. 

Religion, like language, is everywhere a historical growth, 
and that which can no longer grow, or change, must die. 
When a religion becomes fixed, loses its plastic power, can no 
longer accommodate itself to the changing circumstances, 
wants and developments of mankind, it must decline and 
ultimately disappear. Christianity itself was once in this 
danger. Dming a long period it was under a hard, rigid, in- 
elastic theological system. This system itself was a historic 
growth, the several steps of which modem inquiry has very 
closely traced. If there is once a book about which sacred 
traditions are associated, a book that is used for devotion, 
something that presents a fixed text, the temptation becomes 
great, almost irresistible, to invest it with more than human 
authority, in order to appeal to it as infallible and as beyond 
the reach of human reasoning. Christendom formed this 
opinion of the Hebrew Scriptures and of the Greek Scriptures 
superadded to them, and unhappily bound up its religion 
with the physics of Moses and of Paul and with the specula- 
tions of the ''fathers '^ ; and, what is curious now to look back 
upon, it fiercely resisted as impious and atheistic, as destruc- 
tive of all faith or morals, the inquiries and discoveries that 
have set it upon the path of deliverance from its errors and 
have opened for it a way to a new and infinitely stronger life. 
The Christian theological system had to change or the Chris- 
tian religion would die. It has changed, it is still changing 
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with constantly accelerating rapidity, and the Christian re- 
ligion has been saved by the process that so many thought 
would destroy it. 

It is not asserted, of course, that this conflict is nearly at 
an end, that the transformation is yet complete. On the con- 
trary, the struggle still at times becomes intense; it moves 
backward and forward over bitterly contested fields, and the 
chiirches of Christendom frequently are racked with the 
strife. But, within the walls of Christianity, increasing room is 
steadily gained for those who do not regard any one form or 
expression of religion as the absolute and final religion; who, 
while not repudiating man's spiritual heritage from the past, 
yet refuse to base religion wholly on ancient authority, and 
constantly apply rationalistic and historical tests to its struc- 
ture and contents; who, far from the flippancy of an earlier 
stage in this inquiry, have no patience with those who regard 
religion merely as a popular fallacy, but see in it a great in- 
tuitive truth, felt by man in all conditions; yet who realize 
that all the symbols which serve to give shape to the religious 
sentiment, or through which this sentiment struggles to find 
expression, are imperfect, and that their fate is to be rejected, 
one after another, through the whole career of the human 
race. 

It is the good fortune of the faith of Christendom that the 
two contrasted tendencies, observable in the religious feeling 
of our day, though apparently at war, yet touch at all points; 
that to an increasing extent they blend and coalesce, or shade 
off into each other. After four centuries of strife, there is in- 
creasing catholicity of spirit. On the one hand, the chiirches 
are less dogmatic; on the other, there is clearer recognition of 
the fact that religion is a thing immanent in man. Christian- 
ity could not remain purely retrospective, the passive trustee 
of departed sanctities; the mere interpreter of a past transac- 
tion, presented as a supernatural interpolation in the history 
of mankind. It was impelled to take forward steps, if it would 
vindicate its place in the newer universe which the changes of 
thought and life have created. Yet it cannot cut loose from 
the memories and traditions of its primitive times, nor should 
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it if it could; for in those times it places the ideals which are 
necessary to its existence, and to which it ever appeals with 
authority and power. Rooted in the past religious system, if 
it would not perish, it must also accommodate itself to the 
present. That is, it must admit, to an extent, the company 
of those who are penetrated with the idea that religious forms 
are not religion itself, but even at best only attempts toward 
an expression of a universal religious sentiment — attempts 
that cannot be fixed in stereotyped forms, but change their 
modes and symbols with succeeding ages. Hence, every re- 
ligion contains some expression of truth, but no form of that 
expression is perfect, or can be final. On this principle the 
creed of Christendom is, and for centuries has been, under- 
going modification, and to this is due the fact that the world 
m^y yet say of it: — 

Thou art not conquered; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy Ups and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advancM there. 

For Christianity could not live wholly as a primitive or 
medieval religion, and its '^ evolution'' has been as striking 
as that of anything else in history or human life. 



CHAPTER II 
THE UNIVERSAL IN RELIQION 






THE UNITY OF NATURE AND OP 

NATURE'S GOD 

(The Ongovdan, October 22, 1899) 

How nearly superstition comes to being ineradicable is 
shown in every desperate conflict like this one in the Trans- 
vaal. There is no more illuminative mark of a people than its 
conception of God, for in this are inevitably reflected the deei>- 
est convictions and the loftiest ideals of the people's inmost 
heart. ''God is on our side/' the Boers declare; and when 
they say this they reveal the narrow view of God tenaciously 
held by most races who are at the same time intense and 
unenlightened. 

The fallacy of the sharp epigram, ''An honest god's the 
noblest work of man/' lies in the assumption that deity has 
no existence other than in the hallucination of the mind. It 
is true only in the sense that everything that is can be known 
to us only in its phenomena, unidentical with itself. Yet 
there is in it a shrewd recognition that God is, to the iodivid- 
nal, like everything else in life, very much what we make 
Him. In the god of the Boers, who fights on their side, we 
recognize a familiar object, like the particular tutelary deity 
invoked by Kaiser William as "God of the Fatherland," or by 
Kipling as "God of our fathers" and "Lord of our far-flimg 
battle-line." It is a conception of God as degrading as it is 
untrue, and there is comparatively little hope for humanity 
imtQ this conception of the Deity is reformed so as to exclude 
from divinity any limitations of geography or race. 

Our highest forms of religion are Judaism and Christianity, 
though they should, perhaps, be viewed as one; and in Juda- 
ism we find admirably exemplified the evolution of the idea of 
God. The gradual substitution of Eloh, or the Elohim, for 
Jehovah, or Yahweh, the tribal god, is one of the most in- 
teresting, though obscure branches of history. It has been 
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contended by scholars, notably Ernest Renan, that Elohhn, 
the Universal Spirit, creator and preserver of all, was the 
origmal deity of Israel, and that belief in Yahweh was a de- 
generation from the original high estate of Hebrew tradition 
especially celebrated in the patriarchal age. More orthodox 
theologians dispute this point, which is in doubt and not, at 
any rate, of the highest importance. The important thing is 
the ascent from Yahweh to Elohim. 

Yahweh, the tribal god of the Hebrews, was an inferior 
conception of deity, and never could have prevailed as a 
universal God. At the time of the advent of Israel into Ca- 
naan, he was regarded as of about equal standing with the 
tribal gods roundabout. Moab had its Chemosh, whose au- 
thority over its possessions is distinctly recognized by Jeph- 
thah; the Canaanites had their Moloch; Shechem had its 
Baal, who was almost as much respected by the Israelites as 
was their own Yahweh. But Yahweh was excluded from be- 
ing a universal Deity through the fitness attributed to him 
for Israel's special use. He hated all other tribes. He was 
bloodthirsty and capricious. Once, when Moses encoimtered 
him, unexpectedly, it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that he escaped from Yahweh, who ''sought to kill him." He 
was peculiarly a god of fire, thunder and lightning, and his 
practical plans for Israel were to diq>ossess for his benefit 
the inhabitants of desirable land in its neighborhood, and to 
destroy, with terrific slaughter and revolting butchery, all 
who hesitated at compliance with the programme. 

To eliminate these unworthy qualities from the national 
conception of God was the work of the prophets, those in- 
spired and holy men of old, whose utterances, culminating in 
the Book of Isaiah, cut away from Judaism the erroneous 
ideas of bloody sacrifices, oracular consultation, jealousy 
and reprisal. Hie lofty, spiritual tone of the Book of Isaiah is 
so far removed from the earlier conceptions of Yahweh, and so 
nearly approaches the serene heights where Jesus walked and 
taught, that it has been fitly called ''the gospel according to 
Isaiah." It was in Jesus that the true God, probably appre- 
hended with clear precision by Abraham, had his rightful 
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presentation as the moral Governor of the universe and the 
Father of all his earth-children. 

The day of the prophets is done, and we must look else- 
where to-day for performance of their work. The revealer of 
God in our time is science. Such, indeed, it has always been. 
The work the peculiar religious genius of the Jewish people 
accomplished through the prophets, without science, has 
always been done to some extent in other civilizations 
through science. The oneness of God grows natiurally out of 
discernment of the unity of nature. The old Persians came 
nearer to monotheism than any other nation of antiquity. 
Plato and Aristotle performed heroic service for Greece, in 
rescuing the idea of God from the errors of the Homeric con- 
ceptions. The necessity to-day is for a fuller understanding 
of natural laws and processes. Only in that way can the 
unity of natiu*e and bf natiure's God prevail over the Yahwehs 
of intense and unenlightened patriotism. Then the nations 
will see that battles are not turned by the interposition of 
Jehovah; and the coimtless superstitions that embitter indi- 
vidual lives and promote infidelity will be banished forever 
from the mind of man. 



» 



THE COMMON HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

(The New Norihvfeii, November 19, 1875) 

Man is everywhere and in all ages a religious being. The 
tendency to worship some superhuman power is universal. 
Until recently, Christian writers universally assumed that 
the Jewish and Christian religions were revealed, while all 
others were invented. All religions, except Christianity, 
were held to be false and debasing superstitions, and were 
given up to unmitigated reprobation. But thought has lat- 
terly taken a more just and philosophic turn. All religions are 
now perceived to have a common origin in the nature of man. 
Their development proceeds with his development. DiflFer- 
ences of religion are perceived to have grown mainly out of 
differences of situation and of ethnic character. Every great 
religious system, whether Christianity, Brahmanism or Is- 
lam, comes from man's longing after the Infinite, and satisfies 
a hunger of the human heart. Without disparaging Chris- 
tianity, we are learning to do justice to other religions. It has 
been well said that all the religions of the earth are providen- 
tial, and all tend to benefit mankind. 

The question is now generally asked: ''Can it be that God 
has left Himself without a witness in the world, except 
among the Hebrews in ancient times and the Christians in 
modem times?" ''This narrow creed," sayB James Freeman 
Clarke, in his Ten Great Beligions, "excludes God from any 
communion with the great majority of human beings. The 
Father of the human race is represented as selecting a few 
children to keep near Himself, and as leaving the rest to per- 
ish in ignorance and error." Nor is this because they have 
gone astray of their own accord; for they are just in the con- 
dition their Creator placed them. Even human reason and a 
hmnan sense of justice revolt from this position and its con- 
sequences. Can it be the divine plan? 
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The human mind, in the early ages, struggled slowly and 
painfully toward the idea of a solitary and Almighty God. 
Even among the Semitic nations, monotheism was a slow 
growth. Religion took the form of personation and deifica- 
tion of the forces of nature; a process of development still 
observed among imcultivated peoples throughout the world. 
Gods were very numerous; even the people of Israel, in spite 
of the continual efforts of their leaders and lawgivers, re- 
If^Bed frequently into the worship of many gods. The concei>- 
tion of God among all peoples in an early stage of culture is 
essentially anthropomorphic; that is to say, their ideas tend 
to invest God with the form and the attributes of man. 
Hence, in the first books of the Old Testament, as well as in 
other primitive writings, human actions and human passions 
are ascribed to the Supreme Being. In the Homeric writings 
a similar line of thought is most strikingly displayed. Lying 
in a remote backgroimd, far beyond the era of the Homeric 
gods and the Theogony of Hesiod, is the Hindu system, as 
seen in the Vedic hymns. But in all these compositions there 
is the idea of one Supreme God, more or less clearly devel- 
oped, surrounded by secondary deities. Monotheism was 
not a special revelation to the Semitic race, but was an idea 
of slow growth in primitive times, which, however, received 
its fuUest development among the descendants of Abraham. 

Max MuUer says: — 

There has been no entirely new religion since the beginning of the 
world. The elements and roots of religion are as far back as we can 
trace the history of man ; and the history of religion, like the history 
oi language, shows us throughout a succession of new combina- 
tions of the same radical elements. An intuition of God, a sense of 
human weakness and dependence, a belief in the divine govern- 
ment of the world, a distinction between good and evil, a hope of a 
better life — these are some of the radical elements of all religions. 

The likeness between the early religious legends of peoples 
widely separated, both by geographical position and by dis- 
tinctions of race, is in every way remarkable. It is not alone 
among the Hebrews that tlie idea of renewal of life through 
sacrifice appears; nor is the doctrine of a divine deliverer, 
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appearing among men through the mystery of divine incar- 
nation, peculiar to them. These have their parallels in the 
early religious erystems of India. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is also discovered there; but it was in Egypt that it b^an to 
take shape in the hands of Christian writers. To pass in re- 
view the points of resemblance between the Jewish and 
Christian system and the doctrines and traditions of other 
religions, would be a task of great labor, requiring a volume. 
In an article like this, nothing can be attempted but an im- 
perfect generalization. 

Contributions to the natural history of religion are condng 
forth from many different quarters, and constitute already a 
large body of literature. Though it is a science compara- 
tively young, it is recognized as one of the most interesting 
and important that can engage human attention. Combina- 
tion of the testimony rendered by man's spiritual faculties, in 
different epochs and races, is one of the most important 
branches of the study of human culture. At every step we are 
met by the astonishing identity of the religious sentiment of 
mankind under its varying historic forms. One of the ablest 
writers in this field says: — 

It is only from this standpoint of the universal in religions that 
they can be treated with an appreciation worthy of our freedom, 
science and humanity. The comer stones of worship, as of work, 
can no longer be laid in what is special, local, exclusive or anoma- 
lous; but in that which is essentially human, and therefore umms- 
takably divine. To be convinced of this will of itself forbid our im- 
posing religious partialism on the facts presented by the history of 
the soul. In all religions, millions of souls, beset by the same prob- 
lems of life and death, must have seen man's relations with the 
order of the imiverse, face to face. In all, the one spiritual nature 
must have found utterance in some eternally valid form of thought 
and conduct. 

It has been well remarked that religion, being the purport 
of nature, has been at all times germinating in every vital 
energy of man; so that its elements exist, at some stage of 
evolution, in every great progress of mankind. 

It is obvious from this that it will not do to designate as 
false all religions except our own. The source and object of 
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all religions are alike. They come from the divine personality 
of man and his inextinguishable instinct to seek God, ''if/' as 
St. Paul says, ''haply they might feel after him and iSnd him.'' 
Since these are the springs and characteristic traits of all re- 
ligions, in what does the excellence of Christianity consist, 
and where is its superiority? 

Jesus is the great central figure of the Christian faith. The 
extraordinary fullness of divine and human life in him is 
what gives this reUgious system its great and distmguishing 
power. It is not that the Christian religion can lay claim to 
an exclusive revelation; for all truth may be called revealed 
truth, and as far as other religions contain truth, they also 
are revelations. The Christian religion introduces no new 
element into human nature. Its distinguishing excellence is 
that it unfolds, more f uUy than any other religion, the nat- 
ural aspirations of the himian soul. These it draws out, culti- 
vates and develops to an extent no other religious system has 
reached. The S^mon on the Moimt educed no new truth; 
but it was an appeal of transcendent force to the spiritual 
nature of man; a powerful expression of the fundamental 
principles of our higher moral being. Every moral truth that 
man can apprehend must be the outgrowth of his own nature, 
and the utterances of the founder of Christianity take such 
powerful hold on the hearts of man simply because they are 
the most successful efforts ever made to give expression to 
human yearnings for the higher life. 

We may fitly close this hasty sketch with the following ex- 
tract from one of the works already quoted: — 

If the swanning myriads of India and Mongolia are to be con- 
verted to Chiistiamty, it must be done by returning to the original 
methods. We must begin by recognizing and accepting the truth 
thqr already possess. We must be willing to learn of them in order 
to teach them. Comparative theology will become the science of 
missions if it helps to show to Christians the truth and good of 
creeds outside of Christianity. 



EVERY RELIGION A VARIANT EXPRESSION 
OF THE UNIVERSAL IDEA 

(The Onffordan, December 3, 1893) 

Therb are many religions in the world — Judaism and 
Christianity, Brahmanism and Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Confucianism, and lesser religions without number. 
Each rdigion, and especially each great religion, is an out- 
growth or expression of the soul of the race that professes it, 
and each, therefore, is best fitted for the race to which it be- 
longs. One religion may be better in its ethics, in its moral 
principles, in its spiritual feeling and power of exaltation 
than another; and yet that excellence does not lie so much in 
the religion itself as in the people to whom it belongs. The 
spiritual and moral capacity of a people becomes the measure 
of their religion. ''The kingdom of God is within you''; and 
the best test of a religion is the character of its votaries. 
Each religion has a progressive development, according to 
the nature and capacity of the people who profess it, and a 
highly spiritualized religion, like Judaism and Christianity 
in their best estate, is always unintelligible, and for the most 
part useless, to those whose minds do not rise above things 
in their grosser forms. 

It was once asserted throughout Christendom that there 
was but one religion, and could be but one. But now, though 
Christianity does not abdicate its claim to be the religious 
system best fitted, both for conduct of life and for develop- 
ment of the spiritual natiu*e of man, its thinkers realize fuUy 
th^t it is not the exclusive religion, that it must take its place 
on the plane with other religions, all of which are entitled to 
consideration. The study and comparison of religious eys- 
terns, past and present, have developed into a science, and 
without this science no one is able to form any just estimate 
of religion in general, or of religion in any of its special forms. 
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The truth is that all religion, in its origin or at bottom, is 
one, and each particular religion is but a form through which 
the common feeling of the race endeavors to express itself. 
The different races and different ages of men work at the 
inner problems of life, as expressed through religious feeling 
and religious creeds; each in its own way, each in a way suited 
to its particular diq>osition or character. But witlun each 
of the great religions of the world, the range is very wide — 
as wide as the variant natures of men. In the minds of its 
stolid or unimaginative confessors, the most spiritual of re- 
ligions never rise above their own grosser natures. The 
best of religions, therefore, cannot make every man what he 
ought to be; while a religion, inferior, on the whole, to others 
in its ethical and spiritual life, may be commended and 
adorned by the examples of many most excellent devotees. 

These principles receive some illustration through the re- 
cent Parliament of Religions at Chicago. This remarkable 
meeting was a highly important incident in the comparative 
study of religions. It called the attention of the world to the 
progress of a most important branch of historical and scien- 
tific inquiry. There can be no fruitful study of the intellec- 
tual development of races without proper estimate of their 
religious systems. The course of national development is 
controlled more by the play of the national mind on reli- 
gious objects than by anything else whatever. This is es- 
pecially true in the childhood of nations, when national char^ 
acter and purpose are in the formative stage. If a people is 
progressive, its religion also will be progressive; but if its 
progressive efforts become exhausted, if its inventive powers 
become effete, if it falls into contentment with the past, if it 
comes to detest innovation and petrifies in its course of 
growth, its religion will take on similar character, will become 
fixed and barren, will lose spiritual life. There can be no 
a^ressive force in a religion unless that force be first in the 
people to whom it belongs. 

Nothing is so difi&cult as to root out any historical religion 
and to replace it with another. Strange ideas cannot be con- 
veyed or grafit>ed; the subtle essence that lies in forms of 
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reli^ous instruction, delivered to a people unaccustomed to 
receive them, is quite lost. Missionary Christianity conse- 
quently finds extreme difficulty in getting a footing in such 
coimtries as India, Turkey and China. Trade, commerce 
must go with it if it is to have any real success, and if mili- 
taiy domination can go with it, too, all the better. Civiliza- 
tion and religion have usually gone forward together on the 
powder cart. The gospel of peace has found arms its most 
efficient allies; where arms have not first made the conquest, 
it has seldom gained any positive footing, and often, even 
after the conquest of arms, as in the case of modem India, 
the old reli^on tenaciously holds its ground. The people are 
not suited to the religion that is offered them in exchange for 
their own; the new religion is not suited to them. Its prom- 
ises, sjrmbols, m3rsteries are meaningless to their minds, and 
contradict their thinking and experience. Habits that have 
existed through ages can be changed only through slow and 
quite imperceptible processes of transformation. The great- 
est promise of progress lies in modem increase of rapid inter- 
course throughout the world, bringing the races of men more 
in touch with each other, and religious, social and political 
gjrstems into contact and comparison. Each thus takes 
something from, and each gives something to, all the rest. 
The influence of nation upon nation and of race upon race 
has been the most potent factor in civilization, and must still 
be so. 



CHAPTER m 
SKEPTICISM AND "INFIDELITT.'; 



MODEST DOUBT AS NECESSARY AS FAITH 

AND NOT IRRELIGIOUS 

I i (Ths OregoMan, AjgaSi 28, 1901)! 

A COBBBSFONBENT of the CcUkoUc Sentinel^ of Portland^ 
writes to that paper thanking it for its '' magnificent rebuke 
of The Oregonian^B long-continued trampling of holy things 
under swinish hoofs/' The Oregonian makes no conmient on 
the ''holy'' spirit of this remark; though the writer contin- 
ues: *^The Oregonian^ 8 persistent attacks on all that Chris- 
tian people hold most sacred have been outrages, not only 
on religion, but on common decency." We shall not dispute 
about the writer's conception of religion. To no one is he 
answerable for that. But ''common decency/' in the mouth 
of one who discourses in this style! Indeed! 

The Oregonian attacks no religion. Of religion and of its 
ministers The Oregonian always speaks with respect. It 
utters no gibes nor jeers, fleers nor sneers. It recognizes the 
reli^ous principle as the basis of man's nature. It treats 
religion, therefore, as the eternal substance, but thinks of the 
various creeds, in which at various stages of man's history it 
endeavors to express itself, as transitory forms. This is one 
of the great lessons of history, if history f xunishes any lesson 
at all. 

Upon the Christian religion many systems of dogmatic 
theology have been engrafted. But through all ages, since 
the religion was foimded, the systems have been subjected 
to rational examination. At times this examination has been 
suppressed, not only by the thunders of the Church, but by 
the terrors of the law. But the spirit that prompts the in- 
quiry never could be extinguished. At last it won its way to 
recognition, and then to complete toleration. Its victory was 
necessary to the intellectual emancipation of mankind. It 
affects the churches, too. It assembles councils and synods to 
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make new promulgations or to declare modifications of doc- 
trines. Only two days ago, a Presbyterian committee at 
Pittsburg recommended that a commission be appointed to 
formulate revision of the creed for the General Assembly. 

Doubt is as necessary as faith. Modest doubt is not irre- 
ligious. Doubt and faith are the two parts of a principle 
necessary to the intellectual, moral and spiritual advance- 
ment of the race. Without doubt there will be intellectual 
and religious stagnation, as there was in the Middle Ages; 
without faith man would have no hold on the Infinite. 
Doubt stimulates inquiry as to the sufficiency of the forms, 
and therefore of the spirit in which religion seeks its expres- 
sion; and religion itself is something greater and higher than 
any form in which it has ever appeared among men. A great 
poet uttered a great truth when he wrote: — 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

If f aithy absolute f aith^ is necessary to some natures, doubt 
and inquiry are as necessary to others. There are persons 
who must subject all problems to the inquiry of reason, and, 
though man's relations to the Infinite never can be under- 
stood by him, yet these feel that, inasmuch as intellectual 
freedom is the natural heritage of man, they have the right 
to examine the historical and physical evidences presented in 
support of any dogmatic system, and to carry on that exami- 
nation \mder the common rules and known laws of historical 
and rational inquiry. No dialectic can be keen enough to 
support dogma, when the proofs aUeged lie in the report of 
miraculous occurrences that fall withm the domain of human 
observation and experience. Then the nature and proba- 
bility of the '' evidences'' cannot escape inquiry and judg- 
ment. To call such examination and judgment ^'malignant 
attack," is perversion of words not without malignity in 
itself; for the examination, in all literature worth the 
name, is conducted in the most sincere and reverent spirit. 
Think of denunciation of such writings as those of James 
Martineau, Matthew Arnold, Goldwin Smith, St. George 
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Mivart, as '^ malignant attacks " I Men in their fury lose the 
meaning of words. 

Then there are those who feel that they must repose in 
authority. Of this quality Cardinal Newman was the bright^ 
est exemplar of modem times. In his Apologia Pro Vita Sua 
he wrote: ''My battle was with liberalism; by liberalism I 
mean the anti-dogmatic principle an.d its developments. I 
have changed in many things: in this I have not." ^ In a 
note he proceeds to say further: ''By liberalism I mean false 
liberty of thought, or the exercise of thought upon matters 
in which, from the very constitution of the hiunan mind, 
thought cannot be brought to any successful issue, and 
therefore is out of place.'' ^ And so Newman proceeded to 
accept doctrines delivered by councils composed of men 
who, since they were assembled in the name of the Church, 
were supposed to be infallible. But we continue with the 
Apologia: "From the age of fifteen, dogma has been the 
fundamental principle of my religion. I know no other re- 
ligion; I cannot enter into the idea of any other sort of re- 
ligion; religion as a mere sentiment, is to me a dream and a 
mockery." • 

To the Christian who holds this faith in ecclesiastical 
authority, the Roman Catholic Church is the true refuge; 
though there are Protestant sects that hold as resolutely to 
certain dogmatic beliefs. But there are others, who, with 
all their admiration for the intellectual powers and spiritual 
gifts of Newman, cannot accept dogma, of which they know 
the human genesis and historical origin, either as reli^on or 
as a substitute for it. Authority of opinion, in which dogma 
has its roots, is, indeed, the strongest bond of human society; 
but it also needs checks and limitations. When it has had 
them not, the world has gone badly. The dogmatic authority 
of the Church, once supreme, no longer has its ancient hold 
upon the mind of Christendom; yet in many ways the claims 
or pretensions of the Church are the same. "The Roman 
Catholic Church," we find Newman saying, "claims not 
only to judge infallibly on all religious questions, but to 

^ Apdogia, ehi^. n, p. 48. ' Ibid., note a, p. 288. * IHd., ohap. n, p. 40. 
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Ivert on opinions in secular matters which bear upon 
religion, upon matters of philosophy, of science, of literature, 
of history; and it demands submission to its claim. It claims 
to censure books, to silence authors, and to forbid discus- 
sions." It was this ^' claim'' which the Catholic Sentinel in- 
voked the other day when it demanded '^ silence'' on the part 
of The Oregonian. 

But it is not for The Oregonian^ it is not for any one, to 
question the sufficiency of dogma to those who may be will- 
ing to receive it. They judge or feel for themselves. But it 
depends largely on temperament, or constitution of mind, 
or disposition to yield to authority, or disposition to question 
it and require it to produce its title deeds, whether dogma is 
accepted or put to question. We make one more quotation 
from Newman: '' People say the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation is difficult to bdieve; I did not believe the doctrine till 
I was a Catholic. I had no difficulty in believing it as soon 
as I believed that the Roman Catholic Church was the oracle 
of God, and that she had declared this doctrine to be part of 
the original revelation." This is perfectly sincere; but it is a 
survival of the mediaeval mind. It is not the mind of the 
modem world. 

Since the time when humanity attained self-conscious- 
ness and independence, there has been a conffict between 
faith and doubt. Doubt is the sign and proof of the free will 
of man. But it was not till recent times that man vindicated 
his right to analyse traditional and prescribed opinions and 
to determine for himself what to choose and what to reject. 
Some do not wish this freedom. They shrink from it and 
take refuge, or seek repose, in authority. Others feel that 
freedom is to be gained only through doubt; and, again, be- 
tween doubt and faith many minds find it difficult to reach 
an equipoise. This last is the mental condition of perhaps 
the majority of mankind. Others, again, not only are con- 
vinced of the limits of human reason, but fully acquiesce in 
those limits. Knowing that our knowledge is surrounded on 
all sides by infinitudes and inscrutabilities, they do not ac- 
cept the doctrine of those who formulate a creed and call it 
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infallible truth. While it is the nature of some minds to 
dwell upon supersubtle refinements of the imagination, and 
to project themselves into idealities unfathomable and inter- 
minable, others inquire: ''Why lose ourselves in trying to 
penetrate the Absolute, when the relative so far transcends 
our powers? Why worry so much over the inquiry about 
possibihties, when we are not competent to determine actu- 
alities? '' And they conclude that they must be content with 
the limitations of human knowledge. "A man," says Goethe, 
"knows much only when he knows little; with increase of 
knowledge comes increase of doubt/' That depends very 
much, however, on the constitution of the individual mind — 
whether it be disposed to acquiesce in authority, or to ques- 
tion it and call upon it to show its warrant. 

All students of history know that religion, in the primitive 
state of man, is identified with nationality. For a member of 
a tribe, or of the nation which inherited the religion of the 
tribe, to worship any but the tribal or national god or gods, 
is treason punishable with death. Herein is the root of the 
fatal identification of the Church with the State, out of which 
Christendom has not yet wholly struggled. The priesthood 
in such conditions naturally gave the law to all thinking. 
But, says Milman, in his History of LoHn ChriatianUy ; "Of 
course, as the relative position of the clergy, once the sole 
masters of abnost all intellectual knowledge, law, history, 
philosophy, has totally changed, their lofty pretensions jar 
more strongly against the common sense of man. Even the 
interpretation of the sacred writings is no secret and esoteric 
doctrine, no mystery of which they are the sole and exclusive 
hierophants." ^ 

The contest between faith and doubt wiU never end. But 
in their treatment of each other they have reached, within 
modem times, a basis of mutual respect and toleration. The 
activity of each is a necessary part of man's intellectual, 
moral, spiritual and social growth, and the conflict prevents 
the subsidence of the human soul, on the one side, into gross 
and sordid materialism; on the other, into the tyranny of 

* Bk. xsTp chap. x. 
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fixed and unprogressiye opinion. It is a conflict between two 
types of mind, the earliest, the most pervasive and the most 
abiding of those forms of attrition in the worid of ideas 
necessary to the progress of man. Without the one there 
could be no holding-ground; without the other, no advance- 
ment. The difference is stated by Milman in the great work 
from which we have just quoted: '' Independence of thought, 
which is to some their holiest birthright, their most glorious 
privil^e, their sternest duty, is to others the prof oundest 
misery, the heaviest burden, the responsibility from which 
they would shrink with deepest awe, which they would 
plunge into any abyss to avoid. What a relief to devolve 
upon another the oppressive question of our eternal destiny I " ^ 
It is evident from the course of history that one of tliese 
qualities belongs chiefly to the Northern or Teutonic, the 
other to the Southern or Latin mind. 

* History cf Laiin ChriOianUy, bk. xiy, chap. x. 



FREE INQUIRY A PRODUCT OF PROTESTANTISM 

{The Oregonian, November 27, 1006) 

Dr. Crapset's ^ statement, published yesterday, undoubt^ 
edly will be widely read. The subject is one of universal in- 
terest. And it is an interest that abides. Other subjects are 
but temporary. This, in one form or another, belongs to the 
centuries. Nothing else, for any considerable length of time, 
excludes or supersedes it. 

In withdrawing from the Church, Dr. Crapsey takes a 
manly course. There is nothing else a conscientious man 
could do. No man has a right to remain in a church and 
preach against its fundamental doctrines. No matter if Dr. 
Crapsey can, in his own mind, reconcile his variant beliefs, 
through mystical or other interpretation, with the declared 
doctrines of the Church, he should not presume to remain; 
because the foundation of Christianity is the person of 
Christ, and the doctrine includes belief in his divinity, 
and in the miraculous birth, by which he is made more 
than man, and in the theological development of the idea 
that he is one with God Himself. It may be said that all 
this is but hmnan opinion. Even so, it is the basis of Chris- 
tianity. 

The ethical and spiritual teachings of the New Testament 
are not peculiar to it; for, as is well known, they can be paral- 
leled in other writings. These, then, will not help us to com- 
prehend that which is peculiar to Christianity and makes it 
a distinct historical religion; for th^ b elong to the imiversal 
religion of man, appear in the sacred books of all religions, 
and are the private property of none. The fxmdamental 

^ Algernon 6. Crapsey, of Rochester, New York, renounced the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in a letter to Bishop David Walker, of the 
Western Diocese of New York. The letter denied the miraculous birth and 
divinity of Jesus. It was printed generally in the newspapers of the United 
States November 26, 1906. 
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character of Christianity lies in its faith in Christ, in its con- 
ception of Jesus as the Christ, in his divine origin and mir- 
aculous birth, in his mission to save the world. These con- 
cepts are sustained by a body of theology that has its roots 
in the history of thirty centuries. Such interpretations of it 
as those of Dr. Crapsey would undermine the whole struc- 
ture — this product of offspring of Jewish faith and Greek 
thought, reiu*ed* and developed through belief in the person 
of the founder, and his mission to man. 

That Christianity is historical, is the greatest certainty in 
the world. But the question of the ages is whether the record 
of the life of Jesus is wholly historical, or not. Certainly no 
scholar of the present day regards it as wholly mythical. 
There is, however, a steady tendency to distinguish the 
Jesus of history from the Christ of dogma. This is the 
course taken by Dr. Crapsey and many more. No doubt he 
speaks truth when he says that hundreds of clergymen and 
thousands of laymen of the Church with which he has been 
associated agree with him, but prefer the easy resource of 
silence. In all the Protestant churches it is much the same, 
nor is the Roman Catholic Church free from it. Neverthe- 
less, Christianity must stand its ground on the doctrines and 
traditions of its history. It cannot do otherwise; it would be 
Christianity no longer — even though it should retain the 
name. 

The contention, of which the case of Dr. Crapsey supplies 
one of the latest illustrations, is as old as the Church itself. 
In one or another of its many phases the contention al- 
ways has been present. The free inquiry, on which Protes- 
tantism rests, favors it; and there are those who hold that 
the Protestant Reformation was the first stage of a move- 
ment destined to change the whole character of the theolog- 
ical system on which Christianity rests. But this opinion 
allows too little to the influence and power of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which stands as the unshaken fortress of 
the system. What is this dispute, in which Dr. Crapsey en- 
gages with his bishops, but a form of the old contention be- 
tween Arius and Athanasius, referred then to the Council of 
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Nicsea, and carried on in all countries through theolo^cal 
doctors, councils, synods, assemblies, books, pamphlets and 
sermons, down to our own time? The history of the long con- 
tention ^ves Httle reason to believe or imagine that the 
essential character of Christianity, as a religion, which rests 
on concepts of the person of Jesus, establidied in the early 
Church, will undei^o any considerable change — at least till 
after a further very long period. Comparatively few, examr 
ining the subject, will bring to it the mind and spirit which 
move to such results as those stated by Dr. Crapsey as con- 
vincing to himself . Few persons are willing to have the foun- 
dations of their reli^ous belief cut away; and as all life is 
mystery, it is easier for most to take the mysteries of religion 
on authority than to make cold and severe intellectual in- 
quiry into the evidences on which they stand, or which may 
be adduced to support or refute them. The Crapsey inci- 
dent is but one isolated incident more. 



(The OreganUm, April 10, 1905) 

This newspaper believes it has established a habit of inquiry 
and a standard of criticism, in the field of its circulation, 
which will be useful and will last long. This journal is not 
much affected by the cry that it is ''infidel.'' Long ago it 
knew that through doubt only, through challenge of opinion 
on current doctrine, the world could make progress. Large 
part of this lesson is from the life of the founder of Chris- 
tianity. The chaises against him, on which he was put to 
death, were that he had departed from the prevalent faith, 
the current doctrine, the r^ulation ecclesiastical creed. The 
right of inquiry, of doubt, of criticism, is a sacred right of 
the himian mind. And, as the f oxmder of Christianity died 
for it, it seems strange that any of his followers should dis- 
pute it. Everything that concerns humanity must be subject 
to human examination, inquiry, doubt and criticism, and 
come to final adjustment or balance through himian reason. 
Authority in politics rests with no leader, in religion with no 
priest or synod. It rests upon judgment; and Protestantism 
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rests upon the postulate that the right of judgment — of per- 
sonal and private judgment — is supreme. On this basis it 
broke away from Rome, from the historical Church; and it is 
in no position to check free and rational inquiry. 



TRUE AND FALSE AGNOSTICISM DEFINED 

iThe Oregonian, March 23, 1884) 

An adequate definition of the agnosticism, which is attract- 
ing 80 much attention just at present, may help to give a 
clearer comprehension of its bearing. It is only a profession 
of inability to solve the enigmas of existence. .The agnostics 
amply declare that they do not know the First Cause of the 
universe or the future of life. Their school of thought leaves 
them free to trust and believe in any of the creeds that are 
current. In its true bearing, it only distinguishes between 
the actual knowledge that comes of demonstrable proof, and 
the faith and hope of religious belief. This is the attitude of 
many reverential and earnest minds, and should not be stig- 
matized as hopeless or unprogressive. 

It is doubtless true that much disbelief in the truth of re* 
vealed religion is concealed under the name of agnosticism; 
and that may perhaps justify the general tendency to regard 
it as simply a new name for infidelity. But it would be wiser 
to distinguish between the attitude of mind which acknowl- 
edges its failure to comprehend the great mysteries, and that 
which simply rejects truth through vicious reasoning or per- 
verse views. The mind which holds fast to what it believes 
to be established truth, and suspends judgment on the rest 
only for the sake of earnest inquiry and investigation, is 
more likely to make progress than the one which simply ac- 
cepts certain creeds as final and conclusive merely upon their 
utterance. 

Between the disbelief which characterizes many agnostics 
and the spirit of Christianity, there is, of course, an irrepress- 
ible conflict. But between the true spirit of agnosticism, 
which merely acknowledges the presence and magnitude of 
mysteries that it has not yet penetrated, and the tolerance 
and love of true Christianity, we can see no necessary antago- 
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nism. The man who does not deny the mystery of the uni- 
verse, but confesses that he has not fathomed it; who truly 
believes in what he knows and earnestly searches after fur- 
ther knowledge; and who is ready to accept that part of any 
creed or belief which is shown to him to contain the truth, is 
not far from realizing the apostolic injunction: ''Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good." 

For the general classification of agnosticism with atheism, 
the upholders of that school of thought are as much to blame 
as their most earnest opponents. They have allowed them- 
selves in their investigation to entertain the error, common 
to materialists as wdl as to Christians, that the revela- 
tions of science can destroy the true revelations of religion. 
This idea has been fostered on the one side by the daim 
that scientific discoveries have destroyed the value 'of the 
Bible, and on the other by attacks upon new scientific ideas 
as contraiy to the teachings of religion. Both are equally 
shallow and opposed to the development of truth. When it 
is perceived that science and religion can have no real con- 
flict, their progress will be mutually aided, instead of hin* 
dered by a constant misconstruction of their respective 
purposes. 



a 



"INFIDELITY" HAS NO AUTHORIZED 

DEFINITION 

(Ths Oregonian, Januaiy 6, 1889) 

Several of our enteiprising Northwestern contemporaries/' 
says the Catholic Sentinel, "have published New Year's edi- 
tions. The Oreganian, of course, excels them all, and if it 
would only cease its nauseating, infidel drivel, and shake off 
its anti-Catholic prejudices, it would be a model diuly paper.'' 

"Infidelity" in all ages has been charged against those 
who have not thought of God according to the "infallible" 
systems. It is the shallowest and often the most unjust of all 
accusations. Who is the keeper of the conscience of the indi- 
vidual man? The whole scheme of hiunan duty is summed up 
in this — that each individual, as a responsible bmg, fifpirit^ 
ual and immortal, shall perform his duty to God as he sees 
it, and, as a responsible ethical being, shall perform his duty 
to man as he sees it. Included in this is the duty of opening 
the mind to the search for truth, and of seeking help from 
every source of light. But in these matters man's own coiv- 
science is the arbiter; and he is not answered, much less 
crushed, by calling him "an infidel" because he does not 
i^ree with somebody else, or subscribe to somebody else's 
creed or system. Socrates was put to death as an "infideL" 
So was Jesus. The charge of infidelity is and has ever been 
the main resource, because the readiest and easiest one, of 
the shallow bigot. It is used perhaps as often in the Protes- 
tant as in the Roman Catholic world, though Protestantism, 
which is a protest against spiritual servitude and a plea for 
private conscience, should be especially ashamed of it. 

The charge that The Oregonian entertains "anti-Catholic 
prejudices," comes naturally from a Catholic pq;>er that 
charges it with "infidelity." Prejudices are understood to 
be unjust or unreasonable opinions, unfairly formed or per- 
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versely held. In the judgment of the professional polemic 
of the Church, whoever dissents from his ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, refuses to accept its pretensions, questions its author- 
ity, challenges its dogmas, declines subordination of private 
conscience to its commands, criticizes and rejects the doc- 
trines of transubstantiation, indulgence, immaculate concep- 
tion, infallibility, etc., and whoever, moreover, questions 
the action of tiie authorities of the Church in affairs of 
State, is both an infidel and an xmjust man. His prejudices 
and his infidelity fit him for perdition. 

The body of doctrine presented by any church and com- 
mended to acceptance of the world, is a proper subject of 
examination and criticism. The Catholic Church can no 
more escai)e it than the Protestant. It is, indeed, even more 
liable to it, because of the pretensions put forth in its name. 
It claims to be the sole depositary of truth, moral and reli- 
gious, ethical and divine, among men; and this it is that 
brings it into conflict with States, since morals over which it 
assmnes control must guide conduct in all things. 

There is nothing sacred about Pope or Church that can 
forbid examination of any doctrine or policy put forth in 
their name, or criticism thereof. Every doctrine and policy of 
this Church, as of every other, must submit, is forced to sub* 
mit, to the ordeal of human judgment. God has not limited 
truth, ethical or divine, to persons who profess any special 
creed. Catholic, Protestant or other. The pretense that He 
has done so would be insufferable, if it were not as impotent 
as untrue. 



(The Oreganian, Deoember 1, 1806) 

Many letters have come to The Oregonian, written in justi- 
fication of the benevolence and morality of persons who are 
called ''infidels.'^ It is not needful to print them. Of '' in- 
fidelity " there is no exact or authorized definition. The term 
is used too loosely and too inconsiderately to make it a term 
of reproach. It is often used to designate or characterize 
those who do not believe as some other person believes who 
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asserts his dogma. This, indeed, is its most common usage. 
In all ages the person who has had a clearer idea of man's 
relation to the Infinite than the common idea of his people, 
or of his time, has been denoxmced as an ''infidel/' On this 
basis the founder of Christianity was crucified. At this age 
of the world men should have breadth enough to apply the 
text: ''Judge not, that ye be not judged." 



(Ths Oreganian, October 26, 1909) 

Thb trouble at Eugene seems not to be over the fact that a 
professor appears to be teaching doctrinal religion to his 
classes, but that he happens not to be teaching a certain 
brand of doctrinal religion. '' Heresy/' say the preachers. 
Heresy to what? * 

When ministers or others pry into heresy, they start in- 
quiries and studies that are bound to shake up some pet 
creeds and dogmas. 

^ PrafesBor Herbert Crombie Howe, head of the department of literature, 
Uniyersity of Oregon, was taken to task in October, 1909, by orthodox preach- 
ers at Eugene, Oregon, for statements made by him id private lectures, oon- 
trovertiDg the doctrines of predestination and atonement and the special 
divinity of Jesus. Indignant sermons were preached October 24, 1909, by the 
Reverend H. N. Mount, Presbyterian, and the Reverend D. H. Trimble, Meth- 
odist. Students of Professor Howe adopted resolutions in his support. The 
trouble soon subsided. 



CHAPTER IV 
SCIENCE AND BELIQION 



NEITHER SCIENCE NOR RELIGION SOLVING 

THE MYSTERY OF LIFE 

(The Oreffonian, July 1, 1009) 

''Why/' asks a reader, ''do you dogmatize about the origin 
of life, or question the limits of the Divine Power?'' Will 
the inquirer excuse us? We think we do nothing of the kind. 
What we do protest against, is the effort to force upon the 
credulous mind a theological dogmatism that attempts to 
explain the origin of things and the finality of things, and to 
support both theories by the formulas of creeds which, upon 
historical or rational inquiry, are not even plausible. 

On the other hand, it is easy enough to talk about the 
origination of life in germs and protoplasms; but when you 
have traced life back thus far you know no more about the 
origin of life than before. In our experience, particular cells 
— for convenience call them paternal and maternal — must 
unite for development of the active life principle; but in all 
cases it is not so — that is, we do not find it so; for, so far as 
we can tell, many of the lower forms of life are not dependent 
on this union for their propagation. Each and every theory 
only throws the origin of life farther back. But life, so far 
as we can tell, can have no existence except in connection 
with matter. The secret of the development we cannot even 
guess. 

Now, revelation, so-called, throws no light on this mys- 
teiy; for all revelation is through man, and nothing more 
can be revealed through man than is found in man himself. 
He is, as a poet expresses it: — 

Himself the astonished talker and the tale. 

Upon this mystery no method of human divination sheds 
any light at all; and the theological argument, or the teleo- 
logical argument, is as hopeless as the rest. It may help to 
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sustain the spirit, but it pveB no definite answer; and the 
answer it attempts to give in one age is not good for the 
next. 

If '^dogmatism'' be talked about, the objection lies against 
the argument pushed by theologues and ecclesiastics who 
profess to give a sure account of the ori^ui and destiny of 
man — that is to say, an explanation of what man never can 
know. 

WW. it be said that this lands us in agnosticism? But is 
it different from the inquiry in the Book of Job about this 
same secret: ''It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know?'' The Oreganian 
submits that it has not dogmatized. It has at times made 
some protest against an ecclesiastical dogmatism which pro- 
fesses to expound secrets or myst^es far b^ond human 
knowledge. 



SCIENCE DISCREDITING NOT DEITY BUT 

ADJECTIVES OF DEITY 

{The Oreffonian, December 11, 1904) 

It has always been a thought that mind and matter are not 
two, but one. It is a thought that has descended to us from 
the oldest speculations of the human race. Mind finds its 
expression, so far as we know, only through matter. Here is 
the basis of the outstanding controversy between science and 
faith. It is no nearer solution than it was ages ago. 

Through the trend of the argument in one direction, this 
material universe, then, may become, as one writer has put 
it, the Uving garment of God. Gross matter, as the argu* 
ment of Berkeley would have it, becomes a mere inference, a 
mode of appreciating an idealistic cosmic reality, in which we 
live and move and have our being — the whole existence, 
then, infused and suffused with immanent Deity. Modem 
science shows us a self-contcdned and self-sufficient universe, 
not in touch with anything beyond or above itself — the gen- 
eral trend and outUne of it known; nothing supernatural or 
miraculous, no intervention of beings other than ourselves 
being considered. On the other hand, in the concepts of re- 
ligion, there is a universe dependent for its origin and main- 
tenance upon the power and good will of a being or beings of 
which science has no knowledge. 

There is no new way of handling this problem. One may 
study the whole debate "from the Greeks to Darwin," and 
he will end always where he began. The concepts are not 
comparable, nor is the terminology of the two parts of the 
subject commensurate. 

The creed of the ancient Israelites was well, or at least 
strikingly, summarized by Huxley in one of his Nineteenth 
Century articles (1886). He there said: — 

The chief articles of the theological creed of the old Israelites, 
which are made known to us by the direct evidence of the ancient 
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records, . . . are as remarkable for that which they contain as for 
that which is absent from them. They reveal a firm conviction 
that, when death takes place, a something termed a soul, or spirit, 
leaves the body and continues to exist in Sheol for a period of in- 
definite duration, even though there is no proof of any belief in ab- 
solute immortality; that such spirits can return to earth to possess 
and inspire the living; that they are, in appearance and in disposi- 
tion, likenesses of the men to whom they belonged, but that, as 
spirits, they have larger powers and are freer from physical limita- 
tions; that they thus form one of a number of kinds of spiritual 
existence known as Elohim, of whom Yahweh, the national God of 
Israel, is one; that, consistently with this view, Yahweh was con- 
ceived as a sort of spirit, human in aspect and sense, and with many 
human passions, but with immensely greater intelligence and power 
than any other Elohim, whether human or divine.^ 

The mere statement of such a creed was held by Huxley 
to be a sufficient refutation. 
But, says a writer in the Hibhert Journal of 1902 : — 

We need not limit ourselv^ to the Old Testament, where, doubt- 
less, some supposed facts may be abandoned without detriment, as 
belonging to the legendary or the obscure; we may be constrained 
by science to go further, and to admit that even fundamental 
Christian doctrines, such as the incarnation, or nonnatural birth, 
and the resurrection, or nonnatiutil disappearance of the body 
from the tomb, have, from the scientific point of view, no reason- 
able likelihood or possibility whatever. It may be, and often has 
been, asserted that they appear as childish fancies, appropriate to 
the infancy of civilization and a prescientific credulous age; readily 
intelligible to the historian and student of folklore, but not other- 
wise interesting. The same has been said of every variety of mir- 
acle, and not merely of such dogmas as the fall of man from an 
original state of perfection, of the comparatively recent extirpa- 
tion of the human race down to a siagle family, and so on.* 

It is all futile, wholly futile. These ideas cannot abide any 
scientific discussion, for the thought escapes the terms in 
which men attempt to clothe it. The tendency of science, 
however, is not so much to throw distrust upon the exist- 
ence of Deity itself as upon adjectives applied to the Deity. 
" Infinite" and " eternal '* may pass, and "omnipotent" and 

^ Huxley's Eanytf vol. vm, p. 315. D. Appleton and Company. 
* Oliver Lodge, hi HUbbert Journal, vol. i, p. 54. 
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''omniscient'' may, reluctantly^ be permitted to go with 
them — these infinitive adjectives relieve the mind, without 
expressing more than is implicitly contained in the substan- 
tive, God. But concerning "personal" and "benevolent" 
and other anthropomorphic adjectives, science is exceedingly 
dubious; nor is " Omnipotence " itself very easily reconcilable 
with the actual condition of things as we now experience them. 
The present state of the world is very far short of perfection. 
Why are things still imperfect if controlled by a benevolent 
Omnipotence? Why, indeed, does evil or pain at all exist? 
All very ancient enigmas these, but still alive; and the solu- 
tion to them remains as much a puzzle as in the day when the 
problems were first stated. 

It is the world's one great subject. It has always engaged 
the attention of man, and everything has been said upon it 
and about it; yet — admit the paradox — eyerything re- 
mains to be said. That the subject always has engaged the 
attention of man, and doubtless always will engage it, is 
proof, at least, that he belongs to the Infinite and that the 
Infinite is in him. 



SCIENCE TEACHING THE UNITY OF THE 

UNIVERSE AND DISPROVING OLD 

SYSTEMS OF THEOLOGY 

(The Oreffonian, October 25, 1903) 

Db. Martineaxt, in his book, SecU of AtUhority in Re- 
ligion, dwells with striking force on the effect produced 
upon the world's theological conceptions by the compara- 
tively recent discoveries of the immense extension of the 
universe in space, and its unlimited development in time. 
No theology could be what it is, had these discoveries ante- 
dated it. Man's place in nature would have been conceived 
so differently, the problem of his destiny would have been 
presented so differently, that systems of theology as the 
world has known them would have been impossible. And 
Frederic Harrison, who has high place among contemporary 
thinkers, makes a statement very similar, but gives it direct 
illustration, when he says that the Christian faith could not 
possibly have been first originated in an age that had a helio- 
centric astronomy: — 

To the old theology the earth was the grand center and sum of 
the universe, and the other heavenly bodies were adjuncts and aux- 
iliaries to it. With a geocentric astronomy as the root-idea of sci- 
ence, the anthropomorphic Creator, the celestial resurrection and 
the divine atonement were natural and homogeneous ideas. No 
one can conceive the scheme of salvation growing up with anything 
but a geocentric system of thought. With a geocentric science and 
an anthropomorphic philosophy, all this was natural enough. But 
with a science where this planet shrinks into an unconsidered atom, 
with a transcendental philosophy to which the anthropomorphic is 
contemptible, the Augustinian theology goes overboard. 

To the same effect, but with tone less dogmatic, is a book 
by the Reverend James M. Wilson, an English Christian 
clergyman, entitled. Some ContribuHona to the Religious 
Thought of Our Time. Says Mr. Wilson: — 
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Our whole attitude toward theology has been profoundly altered 
by the conviction that we have attained, though perhaps scarcely 
fonnulated, the unity of nature. It is seen in many ways. The 
remotest ages of the past are now linked with ours in one continu- 
ous physical and biological history, and the most distant stars re- 
veal a kinship to our sun and earth. Our theology has, therefore, 
to be a theology not of this planet alone, or of this age alone, but a 
theology of the universe and of all time. The earth cannot be for 
us any longer the one stage on which the divine drama is played. 
It is this thought, more than anything else, which has uncon- 
sciously but irresistibly antiquated for us so much of theological 
speculation. The most marked and direct effect on theology of 
this conception of the unity of nature has come, of course, from the 
alteration it has made in the position of man. Man was formerly 
regarded as unique, as separate from nature. The earth was a plat- 
form on which Adam and his posterity were working out their 
eternal destiny in sight of all creation. But man is now seen to be 
a part of nature, instead of separate from it. The unity of nature 
has embraced even ourselves. And the effect of this tremendous 
reversal of ideas must be felt in our theology. 

The full consequence is not stated by this writer, but is 
carried by inference. He seems to hold that the extinction 
of the geocentric astronomy has vitally affected the whole 
world of theological conviction, and that if the Jews had but 
known that there are hundreds of thousands of other suns 
in the universe, and, for anything we know, millions of other 
planets inhabited by races of all possible varieties of phjrsical, 
mental and moral stature, there could be theology of the 
type W6 have inherited from them. 

This, indeed, is altogether probable. And yet it has to be 
admitted that, with all the progress in knowledge which has 
come from the esctension of man's horizon through these 
modem discoveries, man is no nearer the solution of the prob- 
lem of his origin and destiny than he was before. Nay, in- 
deed, he seems to be farther from it; since now he doubts 
and hesitates, where once he felt sure of his ground. He had 
his convictions, and he rested in them. 

What effect on hmnan thought and action the weakening 
of faith in personal inunortality is destined to produce on 
the life and history of the race, must be left to conjecture. 
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But, though a melancholy theme, multitudes will pursue it. 
Considerable numbers of persons — almost whole classes — 
live and die now with scarce more belief in continued exist- 
ence than had Horace or Tacitus, Some, when reading the 
burning words of Paul, preaching the "God of Hope,*' and 
his triumphant assurances of future life, will say of him, 
as Cicero said of Plato: "/>um lego, assentiar; quwn poaui 
libruin, el mecum ipse de immortalUate animorum^ cospi cogir 
tare, Msensio iUa omnia elabiturJ^ ("While I am reading I 
agree; when I have laid aside the book, and have begun to 
think myself on the immortality of the soul, all that agree- 
ment slips away.") ^ 

The problem, after all, then, is unchanged. The feeling of 
this age is different from that of Plato and of Cicero in many 
ways, but there is no more light now than then on man's 
old problem, "Whence and Whither?" Even they who 
dwell devotedly in the atmosphere of religion do not always 
escape the trouble; for even the Christian believer will often 
find himself admitting a desire that some more definite basis 
could be discovered for that faith without which life is an 
insoluble problem, and the shadow of vanity rests on all 
hopes and aspirations. 

It is necessary to the world that a faith be preached to it 
which still will have power to withstand this tendency. Man 
must not sink into contemplation merely of the physical uni- 
verse; for, so far as we yet know, it can afford him no proofs 
of individual immortality. The analogies of nature fail ut- 
terly; for life, as we know it, depends physically on trans- 
formations of energy through matter. But there is something 
besides stuff or matter in the material world — there is force; 
and the law of continuity indicates that there is alongside of 
the visible universe an invisible one. And the mind, the soul, 
is force. Faith here may seize what the apostle wrote: "The 
things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal." ^ 

Science offers analogies that may be turned to the sup- 
port of faith, as the recent discoveries in relation to the in- 

^ Ttucukm DitpuioHma, 1, 11, 24. > 2 Cor. 4, 18. 
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visible ether and its probable functions. But such analogies 
are not for all minds; and the problem on the physical side 
seems destmed to remain in the state it has ever been, since 
human speculation b^gan. It may force, indeed, is forcing, 
theology to change its ground. Whether for the good of the 
human race, later times will tell. 



SCIENCE WIDENING RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

(The Onganian, May 26, 1881) 

One of the hardest lessons humanity has had to leam is the 
lesson of its own insignificance^ Man is fond of beUeving that 
the universe was made for him, and theology in past times 
has ministered to this belief by encouraging what is known 
as the anthropocentiic theory — that is, the theory which 
assumes man as the center or ultimate end of all things. Such 
theory of the importance of man has been applied, not only 
to the earth, but to the entire system of the universe. Man 
has thus striven to honor his own intelligence and the Higher 
Intelligence that created him; and as the idea accords with 
some of his highest natural aspirations and desires, it is not 
wonderful that both scholarship and religion were so long 
insensible to evidences that there are other worlds than ours, 
and that the earth is only one among millions of worlds, and 
neither in miagnitude nor anything else comparable with 
thousands of others greater, grander and more glorious. 
Superstition and dogmatism contributed to swell the vanity 
of himianity. Science, learning and a truer religion tend to 
increase its humility. Eveiy new discoveiy publishes its in- 
consequence. We have learned that even our own little 
world was not made specially for us. Other forms of intelli- 
gence may have inhabited it ages ago, and we are probably 
but a link in the chain of sentient bdngs whose origin and 
whose end are incomprehensible. It is not difficult to con- 
ceive how all life upon our globe might be annihilated, and 
no one left to read the history of the cataclysm to the next 
race. Events like the recent famine in India, by which mul- 
titudes perished, or an earthquake which destroys human life, 
suggest vividly the helplessness and insignificance of man. 
Such awful catastrophes have not been uncommon in the 
world's history, and there is no assurance that they will not 
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contmue and increase in destructiveness to human life and 
hopes. Science makes it clear that one day the earth will be 
cold, dead and as incapable of sustaining life as the moon. 
Where, then, will be the pride of man forwhom all things were 
made 7 Emerson says that the study of astronomy is esp^ 
dally adapted to lift men above the sordid things of earth 
and the evanescent cares and troubles, loves and hates, of 
common life. A star disappears, and a world is lost. An- 
other suddenly flames into meteoric brightness and dies into 
darkness, and a world is burned. On oiur globe proofs enough 
have been fmnished of the eveivpresent activity and ruth- 
less impartiality of forces before which all human calculi^ 
tions go down like the insect's nest before the avalanche. 
Science from day to day deepens and widens the meaning of 
the words: ''What is man that thou art mindful of him ?'' 



SCIENCE NOT SUPPLANTING RELIGION 

(The Onganian, June 17, 1906) 

Simple facts disprove at once the opinion that religion will^ 
before long, be diq)Iaced by science, art, socialism, philoso- 
phy. This opinion will not be verified while human nature 
remains what it is. Neither art, science nor philosophy can 
answer to the deep-seated instinct of the heart of which reli- 
gion is the expression. Science provides no consolation, fur- 
nishes no hope. It is powerless, when driven to the extreme, 
to solve its own problems, and wisely declines to meddle with 
those that lie beyond the realm of the demonstrable. Phi- 
losophy has long ago said its last word upon this point, though 
it babbles now and then in repetition. It is only in religion, 
the basis of which is faith that asks no sign beyond the intui- 
tive assent of the human heart, that men and women find 
present help and futiu^ promise. Religion, thus defined, is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. It is the extrane- 
ous beliefs, that assume tlie cloak of reli^on, that change 
and disappear. 



SCIENCE AND RELIGION MUTUALLY 

DEPENDENT 

(The Oreganian, February 17, 1884) 

RsLiGiON and science are by nature intimately connected, 
and of necessity must be mutually dependent. They are 
twin sisters, and heaven-bom. They are the first and best 
fruits of those faculties of the human mind, imparted by the 
Divine Architect when He breathed into man's nostrils the 
breath of life. From this came reasoning powers, of which 
science was bom; and hence came man's moral nature, of 
which reUgion is bom. 

Here, then, in the very beginning of man's existence, we 
find the reasoning powers and a moral nature, the brightest 
links of the chain that binds the created to the Creator. 

And here, at the very b^inning, we find the dawnings of 
science and reUgion — the religion revealed in the commun- 
ion with God in Eden and in the sacrifices of Abel and Cain, 
and the science in the dressing of the Garden and the farm- 
ing of Cain and Abel. And we are not indebted to the Bible 
alone for the evidences of this early development of science 
and religion. The arrows and the knives and the boats of 
the stone age show the dawnings of science; and the altars 
and burnt offerings of the same primeval men show as 
clearly the early dawn of religion. 

Hence it is clear that science and religion have a common 
origin, both as to the source and the time. They were coeval 
with man, b^an with his existence, and have been his stay 
and staff down through all the ages, as shown by every monu- 
ment and all the records of man's doings in the world. These 
twin sisters, hand in hand, have wrought for man all his 
progress. They built his cities, hewed out his tombs and 
monuments, erected his temples, and gave shape to his as- 
pirations in statues and paintings. 
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But theBe, like all other good gifts, may be perverted. 
Science, perverted and dwarfed, may lead to a material uni- 
verse — all beautiful, it may be — but never find the golden 
chain that binds it to the Creator. So religion, perverted and 
dwarfed, may worship the created sun and serpent, but 
never rise to the all-glorious Creator. 

But because science is sometimes so perverted as to teach 
principles antagonistic to reli^on, is no reason why true sci- 
ence should be repudiated. And because religion is sometimes 
so perverted as to teach principles antagonistic to science, is 
no reason why true religion should be discarded. 

Sensible men do not so act in their search for common 
goods. They reject the fool's gold and seek the genuine nug- 
get; th^ discard the rag-made shoddy and buy the honest 
wool fabric. The same common sense would lead us to reject 
the spurious in science and the false in reli^on, and to seek 
the genuine and the true of each. And we shall find them at 
work, hand in hand, to elevate us, to alleviate our sorrows, to 
make the world better and brighter, and to give us a purer 
life and a higher destiny. 



CHAPTER V 
HISTORICAL aonCISM AND RATIONALISM 



THE RATIONAL STUDY OF RELIGION 
A MODERN REQUIREMENT 

LETTER OP MR. SCOTT TO BISHOP SMITH* 

The Reverend Chables W. SmitH; 

Bishop J etc. 
Dbab Sib: — 

Your presumptuous letter I could answer sharplyi but it 
would not become me, nor serve any purpose. 

The Oregonian is a newspaper whose function is discussion, 
as it thinks fit and deems just, of all subjects presented for 
consideration in the active life of our people — even the 
claims of dogmatic theology, on occasion. But it ^^ assails" 
no religion or religious belief. It does not, however, deem 
itself forbidden to inquire into the concepts of religion or of 
theolc^cal systems — especially of such as most persist- 
ently urge their ^^ claims" on public attention. 

The Oregonian, under my hand, has dealt with these sub- 
jects, as an incident of its work, these many, many years; 
very inadequately, I know — yet not to the dissatisfaction 
of the great multitude of its readers. 

You, of course, it would not expect to please; nor would 
it expect you to improve, nor even to tolerate; since one who 
deems his own creed or formula the last word on religion can 
scarcely be expected to open his mind to other or dissentient 
views. Your position requires you to profess an infallibility. 

^ Mr. Scott's hifltorieal iBquiries into theologieal oriisiiiB occasionally CfFoked 
pfotest from orthodox ministers, who a s se rted that he was "undermining'' the 
foundations of their religion. Toward such jirotests Mr. Scott was ^srmpatketic 
and always deferential tf the critic showed a sinrit that was not intolerant or 
belligerent. Mr. Scott held that rational inquiry strengthens the foundations 
of true religion. Among the orthodox objectors were the Reverend Charles W. 
Smith, Methodist Bishop of Oregon, and the Reverend Edgar P. Hill, minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Portland. These men wrote personal letters 
to Mr. Scott, voicing their protest. Mr. Scott's replies are printed herewith. 
For the letter of Bidiop Smith see Appendix I, voL n, pp. 349-60. 
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The Oregonian makes no such pretension. It simply wishes 
to apply the tests of reason, of experience, of judgment and 
of such knowledge as history affords from the manifestations 
of the religious principle in man, to some of the phases of the 
thought and inquiry of our time. 

Christianity is a fact, and it is to be accounted for. You 
account for it in one way; I in another. You rest on the mi- 
raculous and supernatural; I do not — nor do I think there 
is wickedness in any inquiry into the origin of theological 
or ecclesiastical concepts, nor in comparison of religions with 
each other, with a view to discovery of a common principle 
in all. 

Your assumption that it is not a proper province of a news- 
paper to touch a subject which clergymen (or some of them) 
claim as their exclusive field, I cannot admit; more especially 
since, as a newspaper man, in active touch with the pub- 
Uc mind during more than forty years, I have found no fea- 
txure of The Oregonian^ s work more sought or approved than 
in the field from which you would bar it. I am old enough 
and have had experience enough to tender advice, also; and 
I must assure you that you ought to b^in to know, even if 
you can't acknowledge, that the greater part of mankind, 
even of the so-called Christian world, has a profound tend- 
ency toward a rational, historical and comparative view 
and interpretation of reli^ons in their various forms — the 
Christian reli^on included with the rest. Dogma can no 
more support the mythical element in one religion than in 
another. The time is c(»ning when Christianity will abandon 
the effort altogether; but its last stronghold will be the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) H. W. Scott. 

POBUXilNDy OBMQOKf 

Augud 5. 1$0B. 
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LETTER OP MR. SCOTT TO THE REVEREND E. P. HILL 

Ths Reyebend Ebgab P. Hill, 

Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 
Deab Sib: — 

I am quite surprised that you thmk I am disposed to 
lightly/' or have treated lightly, '' those subjects which a large 
and intelligent portion of the readers of The Oregonian regard 
with deepest reverence/' When I deal with such subjects 
I treat them with deep seriousness and with utmost respect. 

Will you pardon me when I say that I do not think that 
the pulpit has the sole right to present religious or theologi- 
cal opinions to the public? You must be aware of the tend* 
ency of modem critical thought, which studies religion 
from the standpoint of the imiversal history of man, and 
regards Christianity, not as the exclusive and absolute reli- 
gion, nor as the final form and ultimate expression of all re- 
ligious truth, but simply as one of the many religions of the 
world. Again, since this religion does not contain all truth 
for all men, still less can any one of the innumerable ''dox- 
ies" into which it is subdivided. 

As a general newspaper, taking note of the movement of 
the thought of the world. The Oregonian cannot ignore a 
subject which has so large a part of the progressive world's 
attention. That this discussion should relegate Christianity 
to its place among historical religions, is inevitable; and 
equally inevitable is it that it is to be placed on a rational 
basis, clear of its pretensions to a supematiu*al revelation, and 
accounted for on the principles of universal historical experi- 
ence. 

The people of the Pacific Northwest, during twenty-five 
years, have been accustomed to the utterances of The Ore^ 
gonian, framed on these principles. The subject is not dealt 
with as a specialty, nor given space out of proportion to that 
allowed to other subjects of critical thought or iuquiiy; and 
you should observe that the occasion of my recent remarks 
was not made by myself. They were, however, directly in 
accord with the critical thought and solid scholarship of the 
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world, which I am surprised to find a clergyman at this day 
supposing can be suppressed or ignored. 

I am Bure, my deax w, that after you have obtained more 
knowledge of The Oregonian^ you will not be of the opinion 
that it is willing to wound anybody's feelings, or that its 
utterances tend to subvert the principles of religion.^ 

Respectfully; 

(Signed) H. W. Scott. 

> The extant copy of this letter bean do date. It was written at Portland, 
m>parently in the year 1902. 



RATIONALISM NOT ''DECAY" OF RELIGION 

{The Oreganian, November 19, 1880) 

Men, in increasing numbers, perceive that Christianity is 
not the absolute religion, but merely one of the forms through 
which the moral and spiritual consciousness of the race is 
undergoing development. They begin to understand that 
religion is greater than any form under which it has appeared 
among men, and they question the claims of any form of it 
to an exclusive and supernatural character. 

The rationalism on which this attitude is founded is not 
irreligious. In its best sense it is deeply religious. In its esti- 
mate of Christianity, it finds that the life and work of the 
founder of this great religion were contained within purely 
human conditions. It therefore rejects all supernatural pre- 
tensions made in his behalf, and receives him as one of the 
great moral and spiritual teachers of the world. In this 
direction the tendency of the thought of mankind is irre- 
sistible. It is supported by an induction gathered from the 
widest range of history and experience, by study of the proc- 
esses and steps of the spiritual and moral development of 
the race, by accumulating facts in every department of cul- 
ture and knowledge. Churchmen should not mistake this 
tendency, which is not irreligious, for a sign of general fall- 
ing away from that sense of duty to God and regard for 
man, which is the true basis of the religious character and 
religious life. The best and surest hold that religion possesses 
is in reconcilement of the intellectual with the spiritual 
natiure of man. This process or result some call '' infidelity,'' 
and, seeing it, they bewail the supposed decay of religion. 
Men of the Chiurch will be wiser in the next ages. 



THE SAME TESTS APPLICABLE TO CHRISTIANITY 

AS TO OTHER RELIGIONS 

(The Ortffoman^ June 18, 1893) 

President Patton, of Prinoeton, in his recent baccalaureate 
sermon, indicated that he was finding, in the spirit and tend- 
ency of the present time, much to grieve those who wish to 
hold to the old religions traditions. There were complaints 
in his sermon against those who do not accept the infallibil- 
ity of the Bible on all points, and against the interpretations 
of the Bible by modem historical and critical scholarship; 
and there were flings at those who wish the Chicago Fair open 
on Smidays, and lamentations in general over the wicked de- 
partures of the present age from the standards of Calvinistic 
particularism. Dr. Patton declared that he would rather be 
a Jew than one of these modem Christians. ^'If I were 
called,'' said he, ''to sit in the Parliament of Religions to be 
held in Chicago, I would choose to sit beside the Jewish 
rabbi, for he at least holds to the faith of his fathers and be- 
lieves in an inspired Old Testament." 

It is clear from this statement that the Jews, also, are 
misunderstood by men like Dr. Patton. Jewish scholarship 
and that Christian scholarship which Dr. Patton so severely 
reprehends are at substantial agreement as to the Bible and 
its origin, the sources of its doctrines and the circumstances 
under which they were developed. The Jewish Church, very 
generally, is under the leadership of its rational scholarship, 
which corresponds very closely in methods and results with 
the inquiries and conclusions of Christians like Dr. Briggs 
and Professor Robertson Smith. The cultivated Jew, there- 
fore, does not believe that his race in the olden time was in 
any special way ''a chosen people," that it received a special 
and exclusive revelation, that its ancient records are free 
from error. He sees in those records an ordinary product of 
the life of his people in the early ages, a product of their 
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q>iritual activity, as well as of their political, social and 
ordinary life under many changing circumstances, mingled 
with misconceptions, fables and errors of many kinds, which 
wider acquaintance with the history of the human spirit and 
the laws of human development enables him to detect and 
ei^lain. 

Among the Israelites, centuries before the Christian era, 
there was, indeed, a belief that the only true God had 
known them only '' of all the families of the earth." This idea, 
though undergoing many changes, existed long, and rem- 
nants of it still survive, but they survive rather in Christen- 
dom than among the Jews. Since the Jewish State was 
founded on religion, their belief that God knew them alone 
was a political as well as a religious idea. It flattered their 
national vanity and supported their exclusive patriotism. 
At the same time, their acquaintance with other nations and 
other religions was so narrow as not to forbid them to enter- 
tain such a belief. 

But now the people of this race look back over their his- 
tory from a higher viewpoint and with a broader view. All 
religions, the products of man's spiritual activity, are put in 
comparison through study of their history; and philosophic 
history, which is neither Jewish nor Christian, but is the 
common property of scholarship, gives modem theology 
its starting-point. This starting-point is the principle that, 
since all other religions are but so many manifestations of 
the religious spirit of mankind, we are bound to regard the 
Israelitish and Christian religions also from the same point 
of view. The method casts out supematuralism and sets 
aside the idea of the exceptional origin of the religion of 
Israel, and of Christianity which has emanated from it. 

This method, with the spirit that prompts it, is abroad 
in the world. It affects the Jewish Church as well as the 
Christian, and, although it examines all religions on the same 
principle, it is by no means implied that there exists no dif- 
ference in the value of them. Nothing hinders us from esti- 
mating one higher than another. But the viewpoint for 
examination of all religions is the same. 



HISTORICAL INQUIRY ELIMINATING 
IRRATIONAL CONCEPTS 

{The Ongcman, January 31, 1892) 

Rationalism is simple examination — in the scientific spirit, 
guided by historical experience and the analc^es of time — 
of supernatural assumptions in religious systems; that is, 
examination of the claims made, in behalf of religious sys- 
tems and creeds, to support, in allied events which could 
take place only in violation of the order of nature as known 
to the imvaiying experience of mankind. This rationalism 
is not religious unbelief. There may be in rationalism a most 
devout religious belief, a most profound conviction of God's 
existence and man's immortiJity; but rationalism knows 
that this belief and conviction cannot stand on assumptions 
that run coimter to the results of all our certain knowledge. 
In the spiritual world every one may have his own proofs, 
but in the physical world there is one law for all. 

Religion, therefore, finds no true support in miraculous 
pretension, and rationalism is purely the outgrowth of the 
historical spirit. Rationalism does not permit the specula- 
tions of past ages, founded on conceptions natural to the 
human mind when working in limited range and without 
extended experience or any kind of accurate knowledge, to 
pass as unchallenged truths. Protestantism itself is founded 
on this negation and ends logically in rationalism. All Prot- 
estants are on that road, though some may not know it. 
Protestantism covers the whole space between the claim of 
preternatural assumption and absolute authority in religion 
asserted by the Roman Church, and the utmost freedom in 
religion — in other words, the broadest rationalism. Men 
like Dr. Briggs, Dr. Newton, Dr. MacQueary and Professor 
Robertson . Smith hold forth at their several stations, and 
others press even further toward the advance. The tend- 
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ency of it all is to clear reUgion of its irrational and unhis- 
torical concepts, and to bring it into harmony with the ex- 
perience and reason of the race. 

The literature of every age is the natural expression of 
the thought, feeling, purposes and activities of that age — 
in other words, a transcript of its history. We have in the 
Bible a body of literature covering a long period of time, 
not differing in its origin from other bodies of literature, re- 
flecting, as other bodies of literature, the life of the people 
out of which it grew, and subject to interpretation by the 
ordinary rules of literary and historical inquiry. The tradi- 
tional exposition of these Scriptures assumes for them a 
supematiu'al origin, and a system of supernatural religion 
long since was founded upon them. A great ecclesiastical 
establishment, built on dogmatic authority, was the natural 
outgrowth. The Protestant Reformation, disputing this 
authority, was the first step in the disintegration, the first 
stage in the decay of this system. The tendency it little 
knew, the results it could not even dimly discern, else it 
would have started back in alarm, since it was not ready 
then for consequences; nor is it fully ready now^ as may be 
seen from the efforts of some of its people to hold back or 
discipline men like Dr. Briggs and Dr. Heber Newton. But 
ideas and principles, once laimched, must and will work out 
their way. The Roman Church itself is not free from the 
influence of this time-spirit. Like most of the Protestant 
churches, in its public utterances it may still profess the 
ticaditional dogmata, the traditional creed, unchanged and 
changeless; nevertheless, increasing multitudes within its 
pale take a wider view of religion, and, without breaking 
with their Chiu-ch, interpret for themselves. Religion is a 
permanent principle in the nature of man, a principle that 
includes every form in which religion has appeared in the 
world, and yet is greater than them all. It is a progressive 
principle, the history of it is a progressive sciencOi and it 
never can be fettered by, or petrified into a final creed. 



THE IRRESISTIBLE MOVEMENT TOWARD 
RATIONAL CHRISTIANITY 

(The OregonUmj July 6, 1890) 

Ths Reverend Dr. A; J. F. Behrends, an eminent orthodox 
clergyman, is the author of a remarkable article in the June 
number of The Forumj on " Culture and Current Orthodoxy/' 
Dr. Behrends points out that the rationalism of Hume, Vol* 
taire, Gibbon, Volney, and other famous freethinkers of the 
last centmy, which stigmatized Christianity as nothing but 
a product of priestly imposture, and waged war against all 
religion, has been succeeded within the last fifty years by a 
school of criticism of Christianity, whose theism is as genuine 
and reverent as that of the most loyal defenders of the faith. 
''Agnosticism does not deny that God is; it only affirms that 
man is not competent to declare what He is." We assume 
that the agnosticism referred to is that of Huxley, Darwin, 
Tyndall and Renan, who would all, doubtless, agree with 
Matthew Arnold's ethical affirmation when he described the 
Supreme Being as an energy ''which makes for righteous- 
ness." 

The drift of this school of agnosticism, as exhibited in 
modem novds, newspapers, magazines and reviews, Dr. 
Behrends describes as not antireligious, but the reverse. 
It is only antiecclesiastical and antidogmatic. The dis- 
tinction from the ffippant, cynical criticism of Christian- 
ity of the eigjbteenth centmyi finely described by Byron's 
lines: — 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer; 
The lord of irony — that master spell, 

is exhibited in the reverent attitude of the modem rationalist 
toward Jesus Christ. The so-called rationalist of the eight- 
eenth centmy freely charged Jesus with as deliberate an 
imposture as that attributed to Mohammed. The first ad- 
vance from this untenable position was taken more than 
fifty years ago by Strauss, who ''resolved the whole story 
into a skillfully elaborated mythi historically false but phil- 
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osophically and essentially true — a nursery fable with an 
impressive and wholesome moral/' 

The great German, Hegel, clung to the idea of the incarna- 
tion while rejecting the fact. The great Boston freethinker, 
Theodore Parker, rose from a careful study of these German 
critics to the advanced position now occupied by modem 
rationalists. While he insisted that all supernatural and mi- 
raculous elements must be eliminated from traditional Chris- 
tianity, he accepted Jesus as an authentic historical charac- 
ter of eidxaordinary psychological and moral endowments, 
the highest exemplar the world has thus far had of the doc- 
trine of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
of purity of life, sacrifice of self, and devotion to common 
good. Then came Renan, who concedes Jesus to have been 
the noblest, the purest, and the most helpful of religious 
teachers, '^to tear whose name out of history would be to 
rend the world to its foundations.'' 

Coincident with the growth of this rational view of Jesus, 
without the Chiu^h, came a movement toward rationalism 
within the Church, whose leaders were Maiuice, Kingsley, 
Robertson and Dean Stanley. This movement within the 
Church toward a rational view of Christianity has made 
such rapid progress in America that the most vigorous blood 
in the veins of the orthodox Church is represented by men 
like Dr. Behrends and Lyman Abbott, who are so entirely 
antidogmatic and antiecclesiastical in their philosophy that 
they describe creeds as valuable historical documents, but 
no more authoritative for theology than the textbooks of a 
hundred years ago are authoritative for science. They con- 
sider the questions of inspiration and of miracles matters of 
subordinate importance to the acceptance of the ethical and 
spiritual essence of Christianity — questions that may be 
left to free and friendly discussion. According to these men, 
current orthodoxy has ceased to deliver polemic utterances 
from the pulpit. It does not teach verbal inspiration. It con- 
cedes that the first chapter of Genesis and the Book of Job 
are clad in poetic and dramatic dress; and that there are alle- 
gorical features in many other parts of the Bible. While it 
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regards the Bible as a true historical record (in the sense that 
it was compiled by honest and well-meaning witnesses, plot- 
ting no literary fraud) of God's revelation of Himself to the 
Hebrews, on the method of that revelation — the techni- 
cal question of inspiration — current orthodoxy is agnostic, 
as is its philosophic attitude on the problem of the incarna- 
tion and the presence in Jesus of a peculiar relation to God, 
which he always felt and expressed. On the nature of this 
relation, wurent orthodoxy ventures upon no dogmatic 
utterances, and the same thing is true of the atonement. 
Concerning the question of eternal punishm^it, Dr. Beh- 
rends, after expressing his agreement with a well-known 
rationalist, who says that the proper work of the Church is 
to proclaim '^ salvation from sin in this world, and not from 
punishment in another,'' defines the position of current or- 
thodoxy as follows: — 

The current orthodoxy cannot avoid recognising the second and 
eternal death as possible, and as inevitable under certain ccMiditions; 
but on the questions as to what constitutes the terrible penalty, 
and upon whom and bow many it is likely to fall, it maintains the 
agnostic attitude, with full confid^ice that God is no reQ>ecter of 
persons, that Christ died for all men, that the spirit of grace and of 
redemption is universally operative, and that the Judge of all the 
earth will do right. 

. The aigumenjt of Dr. Behrends is that the time has come 
when it should be fireely recognized that modem criticism 
of Christianity js at heart reverent and Christian. The anti- 
dogmatic drift of our tispe does not impress him as antago- 
nizing intelligence in religion, but as inmsting that theology, 
like science and philosophy, shall deal only with what can 
be accurately known. In conclusion he asks the question: 

''How serious is the breach between modem culture and cur- 

• .- . > . 

rent orthodoxy?" and answers as fo^ows: — 

To me, at least, it seems to be atfain and vanishing line; and the 
hope of a oealescence in the near future appears to me well fouiided. 
It cannot be otherwise. For reason seeks the truth, and all truth 
is sacred and binding upon human conduct; while Christianity is 
the religion of holiness, and the geraiinant energy in holiness is 
veracity, a trath-seeking, tmth-loving, truth-compelling temper. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CREEDS AND DOGMAS IN EVOLUTION 



THE ANCIENT DISPUTE ABOUT THE TRINITY 

(The Oreffonian, October 20, 1909) 

Doubtless it has been widely noted that the Virginia Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church has refused to invite President 
Taft to address the laymen's missionary convention at 
Washington in November — the objection being based on 
the President's affiliation with the Unitarian Church. That 
is, the President is "imsound" on the doctrine of the Trinity. 

On this particular dogma the majority of mankind are 
^'imorthodox." It was a subject of much contention in the 
early Church; it was fought, but not fought out, in the Coun- 
cil of Nic»a, A.D. 325 ; it was the main source of the division 
of the Eastern and Western Churches about the year 850 
A.D. It is a pretty old question, therefore ; it has been threshed 
over and over during about eighteen centuries, and need not 
cause any excitement now. 

Just now, however, we call to mind a recent examination 
of one of the chief passages of the New Testament (First 
Epistle of John, v, 7), relied on for proof of the dogma of the 
Trinity. The passage reads thus: ^'For there are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one/' 

That is a very definite text. But by the consensus of Bib- 
lical scholarship it is certainly an interpolation. It is not in 
the early texts; it is not cited in the early controversies, as it 
surely would have been were it genuine. It was undoubtedly 
inserted in the text by a pious controversialist to support 
his theory and contention. The doctrine of the Trinity un- 
questionably is a human opinion, whose growth may be 
traced, by all who desire to do so, through its various steps, 
during many centuries, beginning even before the Christian 
era. With many the doctrine is an article of faith — accepted 
wholly on faith, for demonstration is impossible. Others do 
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not accept it. But what is the use of contention over an 
abstraction? It is not likely that any human effort to ana- 
lyze and define the Supreme Power will ever be effective. 
However, it is the undoubted right of the Virginia Synod 
not to invite addresses from persons who do not accept its 
doctrinal tenets. Moreover, they who hold the chief offices 
of the Republic may as well not be mixed up in their public 
capacity with matters like these. 



TOLERATION BASED ON RECOGNITION 
THAT THERE ARE NO ABSOLUTE 
CERTITUDES IN RELIGION 

(The Oreganianf June 20, 1909) 

Christianitt is an offshoot of Judaism — or of Israel, rather, 
as distinguished from Judaism on one side, and yet is its 
synonym or counterpart on the other. Israel was lost in the 
captivity; but through the later prophets — Ezekiel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah — Judah remains. And Judaism and the Jew, 
of the modem world. 

Through a Jewish sect, Christianity was founded and 
established. It is the work chiefly of Saul, or Paul, without 
whom Jesus would have been obscured and probably for- 
gotten. 

The Jews were exclusive. They are exclusive yet. Never- 
theless, they accommodate themselves everywhere, and so 
have done through all ages, to the conditions they live in. 
Yet they preserve their racial faith. 

Christianity, an offshoot of Judaism, accommodating it- 
self to the less exclusive and growing democratic ideas of the 
newer world, made its alliance with Roman paganism, so- 
called; and through Constantino the union of Church and 
State, under the name of Christianity, was effected. The 
Jewish ideal could not accommodate itself to the change. 
This ideal was, indeed, most intensely democratic — more 
so than Christianity itself. But it detested ''false gods.'' 
It believed and held that there was only one God. It did 
not bother about any Trinity. It cared for none of the meta- 
physical refinements about Three in One. These refine- 
ments put early Christianity on the rack. Later, they forced 
the scission that marked the conflict between the Arians 
and the Athanasians; and later still gave rise to Mohamme- 
danism, which at bottom is a protest against ''more gods 
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than one'' — that is to say, against the subtle inetaph3rsical 
refinements started, it would seem, by Plato, carried on by 
the Greek metaphysicians of Alexandria, developed through 
Philo, assumed as the basis of the Fourth Gospel — appear- 
ing also in the other Gospels, though less significantly; and 
finally becoming the foundation and very root of dogma for 
the Christian world. 

Christianity has effected a wonderful transformation. It 
is, indeed, itself a part of the transformation which it has 
effected. Within the limits of Christianity itself the change 
is constantly going on. Even Roman Catholic Christianity 
is affected by it, for it must adjust itself to the modem world. 
Greek Christianity, of which the Russian Church is the chief 
exponent, is less affected because of the less intellectual ac- 
tivity of the peoples among whom it exists. Protestant 
Christianity tends to dissent, to elimination of special dog- 
mas, to the state of mind and culture known as rationalism, 
more and more. So indeed does Judaism; and so do Roman 
and Greek Christianity, but in less degree. 

Yet, amid all this movement and change, there is a tend- 
ency, undoubtedly, toward a catholicity of spirit. There is 
a growing belief that neither the authors nor the professors 
of any creed are in possession of all truth. This impression 
becomes the basis of tolerance among men. In former times 
the party or sect that believed it had all the truth, if it had 
or could get the power of the State to back it, would surely 
persecute unbelievers. To all this, that fills so many of the 
saddest pages of history, '' infidelity'' has put a stop. Yet 
the principle of toleration is not a new idea. It appeared of 
old among men who knew the world and had made survey 
of human history. So Pilate, when he heard the accusers of 
Jesus and their contention for truth, and the answer of Jesus 
that he came into the world to bear witness to the truth, 
naturally dismissed the controversy with the sneering reply, 
''What is truth?" It was his expression of contempt for the 
whole contention, that meant nothing to an educated Roman 
— just as a thousand similar things mean nothing to per- 
sons who see them in our time. Yet Pilate found no fault at 
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all in him who was accused, and was disposed to let him go. 
The Christian record declares that the Jews insisted on put- 
ting him to death, because he was a blaefphemer against the 
law of Israel; the Jewish contention is that he was put to 
death as a Roman rebel, who had set himself up as king of 
the Jews. The method of punishment certainly was not Jew- 
ish, but Roman. Crucifibdon was a Roman method; the 
Jewish method was lapidation, or stoning — as in the case 
of Stephen afterwards. 

In this commingling of customs, in this conflict of laws, 
there never can be nearer approach to historical truth than 
that reached by balance of judgment upon probabilities. 
Since we must deal with all other historical records on this 
principle, so we must deal with the writings that have come 
down to us as Holy Scriptures. On this principle are based 
all commentaries of modem scholars on the Biblical records. 
The principle of historical interpretation appUes to the Jew- 
ish and Christian Scriptures the same as to other records; and 
the fundamental principle of all criticism is that every book 
or document is to be interpreted by the conditions of the 
time that produced it; and so it is to be estimated or judged. 

These remarks, though brief and sketchy, take a wide 
range. The object in presenting them is simply to fmnish 
suggestion or reminder of some of the conditions and circmn- 
stances that have led us all up to toleration of differences of 
opinion and belief. Toleration comes from recognition of the 
fact that in these matters there are no absolute certitudes. 
Pilate's inquiry, "What is truth?" remains and always will 
remain unanswered; because these abstract propositions, 
addressed to the spiritual sense, striving for expression 
through the religious nature of man, never will reach their 
finality. What is truth for one in these matters cannot be 
truth for all. 

{The Oregonian, August 21, 1908) 

The annoimcement that Taft is to be opposed in certain 
"orthodox" quarters because he is a Unitarian, or said to be, 
is getting more attention than it might have been supposed 
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such a matter would receive. The general good sense will 
probably keep down discussion of the religious opinions or 
the theological tenets of the Presidential candidates; yet the 
present is a time for vagaries of all kinds, and many persons 
delight in turning violently against the experience and wis- 
dom of their ancestors. The world obtained religious tolera- 
tion, and separation of Church and State, through immense 
difficulties, bloody persecutions and devastating wars. True 
as religious beliefs may be to those who entertain them, nev- 
ertheless they are not demonstrable certitudes; and so, as 
religious beliefs are so variant and even so opposite, tolera- 
tion is the only rational way. Before the rise of Christianity, 
this condition had been reached in Rome, but it was accom- 
panied by only a formal regard for religion. To the people, 
says Gibbon, every religion was equally true, to the phi- 
losopher every religion was equally false, to the statesman 
every religion was equally useful.^ This again is nearly the 
state of the case in the present opinion of the world. 

Persecution of the .Christians, started by the proffigate 
emperors, ended the period of toleration; and after the Chris- 
tians got the ascendant they pushed retaliation to its most 
terrible limits; not only on the ''pagans,'' so-called, but on 
various sects of Christians who were deemed ''heretical," 
and on Jews and Mohammedans, with increasing rigors, for 
many centuries. Our ancestors in America brought over 
some of these horrible ideas with them. They did not bring 
to America " Freedom to worship God," as Mrs. Hemans has 
it in her poem that is still recited on Forefathers' Day; ^ they 
brought with them the spirit to compel everybody to wor- 
ship God in their particular way, and they persecuted those 
who did not. (Read Three Episodes of Massachusetts History^ 
by Charles Francis Adams.) In the Southern Colonies, where 
the Church of England had considerable strength, and "free- 
thinkers " were more niunerous, there was more toleration. 
When the period of constitution-making was reached, most 
people, as a consequence of long experience with religious 
intolerance, were ready for the exclamation: "Oh, reform it 

^ See note, vol. n, p. 83. * See poem, " The Pilgrim Fatheis." 
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altogether! '' But there were survivals of the Efpirit for a long 
time; nor, as it would seem, has it yet wholly disappeared. 
This statement is made by the New York Sun : — 

An organized effort to get Taft's scalp is being made by some 
Methodists of Nebraska. . . . Rumors to this effect were in circu- 
lation during the session of the Epworth League Convention at 
Chautauqua Assembly, and these are officially confirmed by 
George E. Tobey, secretary of the association. Mr. Tobey was 
until recently private secretary to Senator Burkett, and is a Re- 
publican. ''The Methodist preachers at the assembly," said Mr. 
Tobey, "have gone wild over Bryan. They make no secret of their 
opposition to Mr. Taft. They assert that no good Methodist can 
vote for a man who openly declares he does not believe in the di- 
vinity of Christ." 

It is probable that Mr. Taft has his own idea about ^'the 
divinity of Christ," as a theological dogma; also certain ideas 
about the personality of Jesus, that would be adjudged at 
variance with orthodoxy; so many of our greatest states- 
men have had, including several of our greatest Presidents. 
But when Mr. Tobey adds that he "has not met a single 
preacher that is not against Taft because of his being a Uni- 
tarian," we may suppose that Mr. Tobey was keenly on the 
search for this description of opinion, and has mistaken dis- 
sent from Mr. Taft's religious opinions for declaration of 
opposition to him in politics, "because of his being a Uni- 
tarian." 

Once set a-going, this discussion would cover a great deal 
of grotmd. We find the Catholic Sentinel (Portland) saying : — 

Taft's Unitarianism is made the basis of attack on him by ortho- 
dox Protestants. But all Protestantism is rapidly drifting to Uni- 
tarianism. The acclaim with which that flash in the pan, called 
modernism, was received among Protestants, would indicate that 
the divinity of Christ has ceased to be regarded by them as of vital 
importance. The modernists were Unitarians. 

Upon any historical view of Christianity it is impossible 
not to give assent to this statement. The true repository of 
the doctrine and dogma of "the divinity of Christ" is the 
Romian Catholic Church; and the tmquestionable tendency 
of all forms of Christianity that attempt expression through 
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Protestantism is away from interpretation of that dogma in 
any literal sense. 

^'XJnitarianism'' is not a very successful expression. But 
it is probably the best single word for the idea of those who 
retain the name of Christians, yet distinguish between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of dogma. For centuries this 
idea has not wanted witnesses. Perhaps the greatest English 
Unitarian was John Milton. Known distinctively as an or- 
ganization, Unitarians are nowhere niunerous. No sect will 
be that does not make pretension to absolute verities, which 
nevertheless in matters of religious belief are never de- 
monstrably true. Protestantism shakes the faith in historic 
dogmas, and, from its very nature, itself splits up into nu- 
merous, almost innumerable, sects and fragments. Certitudes 
in political opinion, till they shall have passed into economic 
and moral truth through long experience, likewise cannot 
be said to exist. Yet we do not forget the force of what Car- 
dinal Newman said as to religion, or what Burke said as to 
politics, namely, that there is ''an illative sense'' — a fac- 
ulty of judging concrete questions by inference, or through 
one's personality or temperament, rather than through the 
exercise of reason. The illative sense gives a sort of moral or 
spiritual balance; yet in the last analysis it still is reason. 
It is the argumentation of moral and religious prophecy; 
yet it often goes astray, and ages are necessary for confirma- 
tion of religious truth — and if there is religious truth in 
theological dogma it never can be confirmed to the intellect, 
so that skepticism may have sure answer or positive refuta- 
tion. 

It is the progress of the rationalistic and questioning spirit 
that produces toleration. Thought, experience, judgment, 
consideration, whip the offending Adam of intolerance out 
of us. Herein is the reason why Methodists or others will 
hardly be willing to proscribe Taf t because he is said to be a 
Unitarian. A White House creed is not important to the 
people of the United States. It is more important to bar 
mention of Unitarianism, Methodism, Presbyterianism, or 
any creed, out of the White House. Hayes and McEMey 
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were pronounced Methodists. Grant was a nominal one. 
If, however, the question of a man's religious opinions or 
theological beliefs or assents is to be raised, who can tell 
whether there ever will be another Methodist in the White 
House? We shall have to trust the good sense of the coun- 
try on this subject, as on every other. We are safe enough, 
probably, because there is not now sufficient belief in any 
theological dogma, or set of dogmas, to cause serious jar. 
Religion is vital, but the forms through which it expresses 
itself are tentative only; never absolute and final truth. The 
general world got past such assumption as that long ago. 



THE WORLD EMERGING FROM FORMS AND 

FORMULAS OF RELIGION 

(The Ore^/anian, August 31, 1909) 

Spain held the primacy among nations four centuries ago, 
and down nearly to three centuries ago. It had the empire 
of the world, and its influence and power were impressed 
on most lands in both hemispheres. It lost the empire of 
the world by its effort to enforce a dogmatic religious sjrstem. 

The religious principle sets up its creeds and formulas and 
endeavors to enforce them. It fails, and ever will fail; for 
no expression of the religious principle or sentiment in man 
can have continuance or permanence. The change in reli- 
gious conception and expression, as in all other opinions and 
concerns of human life, is incessant. But the natural tend- 
ency of a predominant religious sentiment in any State is 
to ally itself with political power for support and enforce- 
ment of the combined policy of Church and State. The world 
is nearly delivered from this combination. France, Italy and 
even Spain are getting clear of it. It still prevails in Russia 
and in Turkey — one Christian, the other Mohammedan. 

The struggle of the world to clear itself of the forms of 
reUgion, worshiped by many for religion itself, is not yet 
nearly ended. Here are still a number of very good people 
who shudder at the thought that President Taft is to lay 
the cornerstone of a ''Universalist" church at Portland. 
Why, of course, you know it is impossible for people to be 
"saved" unless they "beUeve" as we do! 

Said Oliver Wendell Holmes to the divinity student at the 
breakfast table: "If a man hangs my ancient female rela- 
tives for sorcery, as they did in this neighborhood a little 
while ago, or bums my instructor for not believing as he does, 
I care not more for his reUgious edicts than I should for those 
of any other barbarian." ^ Excuse for this quotation lies in 
the fact that many persons have been interesting themselves 
in the centenary of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

^ The Prcfeseor ai the Breakfael-Table, p. 106. Houghton Mifflin Company. 



PREDESTINATION AND ATONEMENT 

DISAPPEARING 

{The Or&gonian, October 26, 1909) 

Some heat has developed at the seat of the University of Ore- 
gon — contention and fixation — because a few ecclesiastical 
brethren there are taking themselves and their notions more 
seriously than they ought. A professor of literature in the 
university — not in his class work, but in private talks — 
has been offering historical and rationalistic views on the 
origin and credibility of certain doctrines — as predestina- 
tion and the atonement. His views accord with those of 
modem scholarship among all literate men in all countries. 
The offending professor has been a student and a thinker. 
But he offends orthodox opinion on the atonement and 
predestination; especially the doctrine held and preached by 
a Presbyterian brother there. This brother believes that 
since his ^'doxy'' is disputed, the foundations of all religion 
are endangered. Others participate in the dispute, and the 
town of Eugene is said to be in a ferment. But we cannot 
suppose it to be serious. Apart from the disputants, there 
is a remainder of rational common sense. ^ 

There is small need for persons about the State University 
at Eugene, or for orthodox churchmen there, to work them- 
selves into heat about the Christian dogma of the atone- 
ment. That dogma, so far as it yet remains, is a contin- 
uation of the idea of blood sacrifice for propitiation of the 
deities. It was an idea prevalent in ancient Greece and in 
ancient Israel. It passed on into Christianity, and the doctrine 
of the atonement is a survival of it. The historical develop- 
ment of this idea, from its earliest known b^innings, is fol- 
lowed by the students of religion through a vast range of 

^ For note on this controveray at Eugene, see chap, in, article entitled, 
" Infidelity has no Authorised Definitioni" p. 71 of this volume. 
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history, down to the present time. The Oregonian has no 
wish to wound the faith of any; but, smce occasion arises, 
it must say that the conception and doctrine are surely 
changing or disappearing now. It is not sudden, either. The 
change has been going on, with accelerated speed, these 
many centuries. Protestantism itself, in its innumerable 
variations, is nothing more or less than an expression of it. 
These doctrines, first and last, are merely human specula- 
tions and opinions, not absolute truths. 

Again, the doctrine of predestination, question about 
which seems to the brother at Eugene nothing less than an 
attack on religion itself. Its roots lie in the oldest notions 
about the origin and destiny of man when the hmnan race 
reasoned from a much narrower basis than now. As a doc- 
trine of Christianity, it springs from disputes in the early 
Church over Scriptural texts, between the disciples of Augus- 
tine and those of Pelagius, fifteen centiuies ago. It involves 
the fierce fight between the doctrine of grace and the doc- 
trine of free will; the records of which are now in the lum- 
ber garrets of theological literature. Brother Mount, of the 
Presbyterian Church at Eugene, has been educated on one 
side of the controverey only. He shuts his mind against the 
other. It is merely a logomachy. This immensely long doc- 
trinal dispute involves many of the differences between 
Protestant sects; it distinguishes the Presbyterian from the 
Methodist, and in ages past disturbed and racked Roman 
Catholic ecclesiasticism. Predestination lay at the base of 
the Calvinist creed. Absolutely it cuts out human free will 
and practically limits even Divine Power. Here, also, was 
the basis of the dispute between the Jesuit doctors at Paris 
and the Jansenists, which gave rise to the Promncial Letters 
of Pascal, the most brilliant controversial essays in the whole 
history of literature. The questions raised in the dispute are 
insoluble. They deal with the mysteries of mind and its 
author; and how can man, by searching, find out God? 

But there is a kind of comfort in f oreordination and pre- 
destination and limitation of the human will. The system 
gives some of us the comfortable hope that through fore- 
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ordination and predestination we shall be among the elect; 
and the equally or even more comfortable hope that our 
enemies^ or those whom we do not like^ will, by the same law, 
be sent to their everlasting doom. Thus, even the Westmin- 
ster Catechism may be a comfort to those who accept it. 
Dante carried the idea so far as to put into hell many of his 
enemies even before they were dead. 

Milton imaghied that the devils, at their councils in Pan- 
demonium, were debating these various questions of fore- 
knowledge and predestination and free will and fate. The 
passage is too long for quotation, but see Paradise Lost, 
n, 506, 9€q,; especially 555 to 569. All that has been said on 
the subject, or ever can be said on it, is presented there. It 
was, perhaps, fit exercise for the ^'infernal peers''; and it is 
not worth the while of wiser mortals to debate it at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and find no end, 

In wandering mazes lost — 

or for the church brethren at Eugene to make pother about 
it. It is one of the hits that great literatxure makes when it 
presents this sophistry as fit exercise for the fallen angels. 



THE FALL OF MAN A TRANSITORY 

DOCTRINE 

{The Oreifoman, May 1, 1904) 

In all the scholarship of the Christian world and of the Jewish 
world it is DOW admitted that the accounts in the Hebrew 
Scriptures of the creation of the world, of the origin and 
''fair' of man and of the early life of the people of Israel, 
are mythical and legendary. For bringing out the proofs 
of these facts, some forty years ago, Bishop Colenso was 
deposed by the Convocation of Canterbury; yet nobody of 
any knowledge or name dares now to challenge the general 
results of his statements and reasonings. Scholars of greatest 
name, Jewish and Christian, find in the Ninevite records the 
undoubted source of the ''fall'' legend, which was adopted 
by the Hebrews and by them transmitted to Christianity. 

The general result of this inquiry is the conclusion, now 
unassailable, that the old Hebrew Bible, though containing 
much valuable historical matter, contains also much that is 
unhistorical; that a large portion of it is the work of a com- 
paratively late period in Jewish history; that the Mosaic 
law was not in force in the early kingdoms or before the cap- 
tivity; that Deuteronomy could have been written only after 
the Jews had settled in Canaan; that the Books of Chron- 
icles were written as an afterthought, to support the views of 
the priestly caste; and that in all the books there is much that 
is mythical and legendary, much that has sprung from the 
disposition of this people, as of every other people of an un- 
critical age, to support by later inventions ide£^ attributed 
to the earlier times. To read ideals or notions of the present 
into the past, and to give them the authority of antiquity, 
is the favorite method of the writers, compilers and redao 
teurs of the books of the Hebrew Scriptures in the form in 
which we now have them. From the same tendency the 
books of the New Testament are not wholly free. 
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All this has a profound effect on the thought of the pres- 
eat world. The evidences are conclusive that there has been 
no ''fall" of man, but that the tendency of the race has 
been upward from low begmnings. The ''fall" is merely a 
theological doctrine. Man is, indeed, low enough still; but 
his advance from primitive conditions has been immense. 
And his advance in morals has kept pace with his advance in 
material well-being. 

Since there has been no "fall" of man, the effect on the 
theological doctrine of the redemption is necessarily great. 
This need not be dwelt upon. What is apparent, is the fact 
that man still needs to cultivate the forces that make for the 
uplift of his whole nature, moral and spiritual. But the old 
theology is no longer the sure instrument of it. 



VICARIOUS ATONEMENT PASSING OUT 

{The OngowUm^ December 10, 1896) 

Dk, Rasmus,* in his sermon on Sunday, in reply to "A Dis- 
course on Thanksgiving Day/' changed the statement, and 
fundamentally the grounds, of the argument. The subject 
is not "Vicarious Suffering," as he puts it, but *' Vicarious 
Atonement/' 

Without that noble principle, which has induced men in 
all ages to make exertions for others and to sacrifice their 
own comfort, convenience, and even their lives to the good 
of others, the great springs of moral, and even of material 
progress would be wanting to the race. In this sense, vicari- 
ous suffering is the greatest of all agencies in hiunan history. 
Mankind, in each successive age, reaps the fruits of the 
labors and the trials, of the courage, the constancy and the 
blood, of the ages that have preceded. In this sense, there is a 
vicarious principle of which history is full. It is, indeed, the 
key to the history of the human race. 

But atonement, redemption for man, propitiation of 
Deity by vicarious sacrifice, is totally another thing. It is 
a perversion of the vicarious principle, more or less mon- 
strous, according to the degree to which it has been 
carried in different countries in various ages of the world. 
Christianity has put a most effective check upon it, by its 
doctrine that one was "offered to bear the sins of many." 
This, perhaps, is the greatest service it has rendered to hu- 
manity. It has proclaimed to the world the sufficiency of the 
"one great sacrifice, made to appease the wrath of the angry 
Father." 

But, Dr. Rasmus says, "This is not the teaching of the 
Bible, or of the truest Christian thought." Undoubtedly, 

^ The Rev. Dr. Henry Rasmus, pastor of Grace M. E. Church, Portland, 
Oregon, 1804-00. 
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Christian thought is undergoing changes, and these changes 
carry with them new interpretations of the Bible. The use 
of the word 'truest/' as a defining adjective in connection 
with ''Christian thought," is itself a sufficient indication of 
the evolutionary movement. The mutations have been going 
on from the first appearance of Christianity in the world; 
they are expounded from the chairs of historical theology 
in our universities; they are the material of innumerable 
works on the history of Christian doctrine, and they ap- 
pear in those modem pulpit utterances which tell us that 
the appeasement of divine displeasure, satisfaction of divine 
justice, was not the purpose of the ''one great sacrifice/' 
One of the best signs of the times is the fact that orthodoxy 
itself is moving along with these very notable departiu^s. 
Here, however, is a point very difficult to pass. Was the 
blood of the founder of Christianity "shed for remission 
of sins"? Did divine justice require it? Was it a propitiatory 
offering, or only a sacrifice of one of the many lives by which 
the world has purchased its freedom from religious perse- 
cution? 

Christian theology, as we received it from our ancestors, 
and as many still preach it, is based on the doctrine of the 
fall of man through disobedience to God, and the necessity 
of the sacrifice of God's only son for man's redemption. We 
used to hear, and still hear in many quarters, that this sacri- 
fice was "the propitiation for our sins," and was necessary 
for reconciliation of God and man; that nothing less than 
such a sacrifice was sufficient for redemption of man or to 
make atonement for his sins. The word "atonement" al- 
ways denoted, in its origmal sense, some amends or satis- 
faction, and, as used in Christian theology, signifies the satis- 
faction of divine justice for the sins of men. It is gratifying 
to note that these expositions are now taking more latitu- 
dinary courses, and to find our own pulpits bearing witness 
to the change. 

The doctrine, indeed, could not stand. The Heidelberg 
Catechism says of Jesus: "All the time He lived on earth, but 
especially at the end of his life. He bore in body and soul the 
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wrath of God against the whole human race/' The Scotch 
Confession says : ^' He suffered not only the cruel death of the 
cross, which was accursed by sentence of God, but He also 
suffered for a season the wrath of his Father which sinners 
had deserved.'^ Similar quotations might be multiplied 
without end to show how Christian theology has insisted on 
the necessity of this sacrifice for satisfaction of divine wrath 
and justice. The doctrine is akin to the idea of sacrifices to 
placate or appease offended deities, which has produced 
horrible rites in all coimtries, and it is not yet quite banished 
from the world. But even this remnant of it in modem the- 
ology cannot stand. Our orthodox pulpits begin to avoid or 
evade it. Hmnan law cannot allow the satisfaction of pen- 
alties by substitution. The identical person who commits a 
crime must suffer. Our sense of justice would be wholly 
upset by transfer of punishments from the guilty to the inno- 
cent. This sort of '' vicarious suffering'' cannot be admitted. 
It is no commercial theory of satisfaction that we are deal- 
ing with, for the punishment, which God has connected with 
sin, is not a pecuniary fine, but a punishment that takes hold 
of the person and is as little capable of being transferred as 
personality itself is of being alienated. The doctrine of 
morals here comes in for correction of religious doctrine, as 
religion, on the other hand, often becomes the most powerful 
support of morals. 

But there is no intention of pursuing this subject into con- 
troversy. The present purpose was merely to point out the 
fact that Dr. Rasmus has shifted the grounds of the argu- 
ment and has confused vicarious suffering, which is the attes- 
tation of all that is noble in man, with vicarious atonement, 
which cannot stand permanently as a concept of theology. 



ORIGINAL SIN AND REDEMPTION AS 
THE BASIS OF REVIVAL EFFORT 

{The Oregonian, March 20, 1808) 

Revival effort is based on the fact that man has propensi- 
ties and dispositions toward evil, from which, through his 
religions and moral nature, it is possible to recover or "re- 
deem " him. A great truth lies here. It is made the frame- 
work of a theology, crude in its outward form and liable to 
grave abuse, but subject to correction through the critical 
spirit and through progress of knowledge. Theology, once 
harsh and imperious, is now more sweet-tempered and per- 
suasive. Its inner spirit, during this century, and especially 
during this last half of it, has undergone much change. 

What underlies the doctrine of original sin? The doc- 
trine, carefully examined, seems grotesque. But get at the 
core of it. Man has propensities and dispositions toward 
evil; germs that lie latent in human nature, awaiting only 
the simple impulse, or ranker compost, to grow like weeds. 
This fact, which our fathers saw, is before us still. To dis- 
pute it as a fact, is to declare all experience a mistake and all 
history a lie. It is as true to-day as ever that if men are left 
alone, under conditions favoring evil, they will grow up with- 
out morality and virtue. What wonder that this natural dis- 
position appeared to our ancestors to grow out of a subsoil 
of constitutional sinfulness? They saw an organic taint in 
the blood, and they called it "original sin.'' 

Reasoning backward from this postulate, it was assumed 
that man had fallen from an ideal state; that he was once 
the embodiment of moral perfection — though how this 
could have been so, how a morally perfect being could have 
fallen, is a mystery that it has always seemed best not to 
meddle with. But now, in the light of historical science, we 
know that the original man was not a perfect man, but a 
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creature low in the scale of moral being, filled with brute 
impulses and savage passions. This is the poor stock out of 
which humanity has risen. The germ of good and the germ 
of evil were and are in our nature. Man has been gradually 
working the beast out of his natxure, and drawing the angel 
down to it. 

Reasoning forward from the postulate of '^ original sin/' 
it was seen that man required delivery from sin, recovery 
from it; and delivery or recovery through redemption was, 
to the minds of our ancestors, the natural way. Ptopitiation 
and sacrifice, to the primitive mind, have ever been familiar 
ideas. Hence, "the plan of salvation" came as the supple- 
ment or complement to the doctrine of original an. 

Theolo^cal systems tell us that, through their disobedience, 

our first parents became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body. They, being the root of all 
mankind, this guilt of sin was imputed, and that same death in sin 
and corrupted nature conveyed to all posterity. This corruption 
of nature doth bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is bound 
over to the wrath of God and the curse of the law, and so made 
subject to death, with all miseries, spiritual, temporal and eternal. 

Here is "the plan of salvation'': — 

The offering of Christ is that perfect redemption, propitiation 
and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, both original and 
actual; and there is none other satisfaction for sin, but that alone. 

Calvinism tells it this way: — 

It is agreed between God and the mediator Jesus Christ, the son 
of God, surety for the redeemed, that the sins of the redeemed 
should be imputed to the innocent Christ, and he both condemned 
and put to death for them, upon this very condition, that who- 
soever heartily consents unto the covenant of reconciliation offered, 
through Christ, shall, by the imputation of his obedience unto 
them, be justified and holden righteous before God. 

All this is theology. It professes an exact acquaintance 
with very diflScult thing?. Such license of aflSrmation about 
God and Bis proceedings is more and more met by the de- 
mand for verification. As a consequence, this theology is 
less obtrusive than formerly. Still, however, it is the scaffold- 
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ing or framework much used as the support of religious ef- 
fort^ and^ especially, in revivals. Nor is it surprising, nor 
should criticism be unkind; for to the general mind the truth 
that underlies all pure science requires symbols for its dem- 
onstration. 



THE ENDLESS DISPUTE ABOUT THE GOD- 
HEAD AND THE SUPREME BEING 

{The Oreoaman, May 4, 1906) 

A LONG disquisition, entitled: ^'The Facts About the God- 
head/' is sent us, with request to print. We regret that 
the purposes of a newspaper, and the necessary limits it 
must place upon its work, do not enable us to comply. 
We might say further that the title of the piece — "The 
Facts About the Godhead'' — seems to us misleading. 
"Opinions About the Godhead" would, perhaps, be better; 
for the doctrine of the Godhead is itself an opinion, easily 
traceable through its development to its historical origin, 
in the welter of human opinion, in Jewish, Greek, Egyptian, 
Persian and Indian speculation. We think it is not too 
much to say that there is no notion as to the Godhead 
which can be set down among the verities. 

(The Oregcnian, January 16, 1896) 

We have received an enormous mass of manuscript from 
Vancouver, containing a report of a debate of five nights' 
duration at that place, on the existence and nature of the 
Supreme Being and the character of His revelation to man. 
This is not a new subject of speculation, and we doubt whether 
these disputants are able to throw any new light upon it. 
Every man's conception of God accords strictly with the 
man's own nature; that is, every man is his own godsmith, 
and it is useless to wade through the dreary waste of words 
involved in the dispute between the different conceptions 
of divine ontology. The history of this debate runs back over 
a space of three thousand years, and it is profitable for study; 
but we doubt whether any valuable addition to its great lit- 
erature has been made by this debate of five nights in our 
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neighboring town. Whether this is so or not, the resources 
of The Oregonian are not equal to such a demand upon its 
space, for it cannot forget that its primary function is that of 
a newspaper, and that it must, therefore, refer its readers to 
the shelves of the vast theological libraries for discussion of 
these things. 



TRUE RELIGION NOT A SYSTEM OF 

THEOLOGY 

(The OreffOfUan, November 19, 1905) 

Now, here is a good though belated brother who deems 
Cardinal Newman's hymn, ^'Lead Kindly light/' a song of 
paganism and infidelity. This brother is the Reverend A. 
W. Patterson, of Princeton, Indiana. In an address at Chi- 
cago on Friday last, before the Presbyterian Psalmody Con- 
vention, Brother Patterson raised a protest against this 
hynm, which, he said, ''May mean anything that any man 
might choose to make it mean — be he Christian, atheist, or 
Buddhist." 

That is to say, the hymn does not strike Brother Patter- 
son's own note of orthodoxy, and therefore is an irreligious, 
or, at least, a nonreligious hynm. This brother is one of 
those — and they are numerous — who mistake their own 
particular creed for absolute and universal religion. Any 
variation from that special ecclesiastical formula produces 
a compoimd that is spurious, worthless, dangerous. None 
genuine unless the name of the true proprietor is blown in the 
bottle. 

It is difficult to tell what religion is, next to impossible to 
offer a definition of it that will satisfy even the person who 
may attempt it. It is easier, however, to teU what religion 
is not. It certainly is not a system of theology, nor a shorter 
(or longer) catechism framed upon an ecclesiastical creed. 
The reUgion that would rule out Newman's ''Lead Kindly 
light," or Pope's "Universal Prayer," on latitudinarian 
grounds — that is, for laxity or indifference in r^ard to 
doctrines and forms — may have been, doubtless was, of 
service once, when fierce sacerdotalism ruled much of the 
world. But that time has passed; that state of mind is 
mostly a thing that was. During a century past, religion has 
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been assuming its gentle, tolerant and effective functions — 
taming the hxmian spirit, guiding and supporting personal 
conduct, and putting behind it contentions over theological 
creeds and ecclesiastical doctrines, which, after all, are but 
temporary and changeable expressions of human opinion. 
'' Lead Kindly light " is a note of the growing universality. 



{The Oregonian, June 16, 1893) 

It is well for Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes that he is a plain 
old poet instead of a Presbyterian minister, else would he be 
arraigned for heresy upon the sentiment expressed in the 
very first verse of his hymn read at the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Union meeting at Boston. Hear him: — 

Our Fatherl while our hearts unlearn 

The creeds that wrong thy name, 
Still let our hallowed altars bum 

With faith's und3ring flame.^ 

While this is not the soundest of theology, it is the best 
of religion, and there is reason for thankfulness that Dr. 
Holmes is possessed of a poet's rather than a minister's li- 
cense, else would the coimtry be subjected to a dreary repe- 
tition of the trial of Dr. Charles A. Briggs, in order to silence 
him.' 

^ Read May 31, 1893, at the twenty-fourth anniversaiy of the reorganisa- 
iioQ of the Boston Young Men's Ghristian Union. 

' For note on the heresy trial of Dr. Briggs, see page 140 of this volume. 
See, also, note, vol. n, p. 27. 



CHRISTIANITY NOT THE LAW OF THE LAND 

(The Oreganian, April 27, 1890) 

A CURIOTJ8 controversy is going on in the East over the prop- 
osition that Christianity is the law of the land in the United 
States. The contention was made by a recent Methodist 
conference to enforce the demand for religious instruction 
in the public schools. It was promptly disputed by the secu- 
lar press. This brought a flood of protests and arguments 
from the ecclesiastical lawyers. The most serious contribu- 
tion to the discussion is a long letter from John Jay, of New 
York, to the Times of that city, collating a large niunber of 
judicial decisions which are held to maintain the proposition 
that Christianity is the law of the land. The letter is a monu- 
ment of curious and industrious research, but most of its 
evidence is remote from the real question involved. Many of 
the decisions deal with questions of Sabbath-brealdng and 
church desecration, and involve issues of social order rather 
than of religious duty. The case upon which Mr. Jay seems 
to rely most confidently, is one in which a man was indicted 
for reviling the Scriptures, and it was held that he could 
rightly be convicted and pimished, even though there were 
no statute directed expressly at his offense. This does not 
prove that Christianity was the law of the land, even at the 
time when the ruling was made. It only proves that decent 
respect for the religious sentiments of a large majority of the 
commimity was held to be part of the duty of a good citi- 
zen. This principle would probably be held a part of the 
common law by conservative judges, who would hesitate to 
assent even to the vague and general statement quoted by 
Mr. Jay from Daniel Webster, that '' Christianity, Christian- 
ity independent of sects and parties, general, tolerant Chris- 
tianity, is the law of the land.'' ^ 



t See Webster's "The Giraid WiU Case,'' The WriUn^B and SpeeAea tf 
Danid Wtbder (Little, Brown and Company), vol. zz, p. 170. 
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The trouble with this statement is that it is a rather sen- 
timental generalization, expressed in terms having no mean- 
ing which answers to the actual facts of existence. Religion, 
as we have to deal with it in the actual affairs of life, as the 
law finds it, and as it confronts the State, is not a matter of 
inward sentiment, of spiritual emotion; but a matter of or- 
ganization, of rule, of formally confessed adherence to specific 
doctrine, of creeds and confessions and articles, catechisms 
and rituals, ceremonial observance and rigid compliance with 
outward forms. This is the side of religion with which the 
law and the State have to deal. In this sense there is no 
"general, tolerant Christianity, independent of sects and 
parties.'' The law can deal only with the outward, formal 
expressions of religious belief. There are no such outward 
forms of expression common to all the bodies calling them- 
selves Christian. The only things common to all sects are 
certain ethical sentiments, which Christianity neither in- 
vented nor monopolizes; which are the law of this land and 
of all lands because they are the moral law of the race. The 
Christian sects have neither conmion beliefs nor common 
practices in matters purely religious. They have not even 
conunon Scriptures. They do not agree in their interpreta- 
tion of the teachings of their founder, in the articles of their 
faith, nor in the practices which are its outward expression. 
The State, desiring to recognize and enforce a "general, 
tolerant Christianity/' finds nothing to lay hold of. There 
is no such thing. 

This is the answer to the contention that Christianity is 
the law of the land. Christianity as a spiritual sentiment may 
be the law of the world, but Christianity as a professed faith 
and a body of doctrine can be the law of no land, because 
none has been able to frame a concrete expression of the faith 
and doctrine, capable of statutory definition, to which all or 
any considerable moiety of its professors can assent. The 
creeds of the various religious sects have been the law of 
various lands in the last ten centuries, as the Spanish Inqui- 
sition and the Thirty Years' War testify; but Christianity 
itself is too elusive a thing to be crystallized into statutory 
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expression. Roman Catholicism is the law of the Austrian, 
and Greek Catholicism the law of the Russian land; Luther- 
anism is the law of Sweden and Norway, and Anglicanism 
the law of Great Britain, but Christianity is the law of no 
land under the sun, because its spirit is incapable of statutory 
formulation beyond what is involved in assent to the ethical 
propositions it shares in common with modem civiUzation. 
Least of all is Christianity the law of the United States, 
which was the first enduring government to recc^nize the 
inutility of State recognition of religiotis sects and the im- 
possibility of State prescription of a '' general, tolerant Chris- 
tianity, independent of sects and parties." The only mention 
of religion in the constitution is in the prohibition of inter- 
ference with freedom of religious belief. With this, the spirit 
of the common law, which inculcates a decent respect for 
religion, is in entire sympathy. Together, they express the 
entire attitude of the State toward religion, which is negative 
and permissive. All religions are allowed and defended in 
their proper rights ; none is favored or inculcated. Christian- 
ity is no more the law of the land than Buddhism or Moham- 
medanism. 

(The OnQonian^ Febniaiy 2, 1904) 

Thb United States Supreme Court could not have '^ decided 
that this is a Christian nation.'^ The terms exclude each 
other. There must be union of Church and State to make a 
Christian nation, and under our system that is impossible. 
Again, even if there were a decision that ''this is a Christian 
nation," there could be no decision that any special type of 
Christianity was meant — Puritan Christianity, for exam- 
ple, under which Sunday is misnamed Sabbath, and an en- 
deavor made to enforce its observance under the old law of 
Israel. There is not much Christianity in the world of this 
kind, but a very great deal that stands on other grounds.^ 

^ The occasion for this article was a sermon delivered January 31, 1904, by 
the Reverend Edgar P. Hill, pastor of the First Presbjrterian Church, Portland, 
calling for rigid observance of the Sunday Sabbath by the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition^ and declaring: "The Supreme Court has decided that this is a 
Christian nation." 



PERPLEXITY OF THE RESURRECTION 

(The Oreganianj May 12, 1895) 

Clergymbn in all times who have been touched with the 
instinct of rationalism or naturalism, as against supematur- 
aliam, yet who have wished to adhere to ecclesiastical creeds, 
have had a hard time of it. The Reverend Heber Newton ^ 
(New York), of the Protestant Episcopal Church, is having 
trouble again. Some years ago he narrowly missed an auto da 
fe; and now he is assailed again, because he wishes to inter- 
pret the resurrection of Jesus in a spiritual sense, and is led 
thereby to deny the resurrection of the natural body. He has 
attempted to explain by saying that, at death, the fleshly 
body falls away and the spiritual body is freed for a new life. 
But this makes confusion of terms, because we can know 
nothing beyond that which appeals to our senses, and the 
story goes that Jesus was restored to life in flesh and blood. 

Brother Newton will not be able to make himself under- 
stood in reconcilement with the creed of his Church. Never- 
theless, if he would fall back on Paul's interpretation of the 
resurrection and abide there, he would be able to worry his 
opponents. 

By Paul's own account we know that the appearance of 
Jesus to him was in a vision — a vision seen by Paul alone 
among the bystanders, and therefore purely subjective or 
mental, not objective at all. The chief point to be attended 
to here is that, in this narrative, Paul places the appearance 
of Jestis to the other disciples and to himself precisely on the 
same footing. It was a vision. 

It is true that the narratives in the Gospels attempt to be 
somewhat circmnstantial. But they are of a character that 
would not in any other case bear analytical examination. 

^ At the time of this artidei Dr. Richard Heber Newton was rector of 
All Soula' Church, New York. 
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The evangelists try to describe the resurrection as an ex- 
ternal miraculous occurrence, and the result is confusion, 
contradiction and vagueness. Paul describes it as a revela- 
tion to himself, and the accoimt is clear, and, on psychological 
principles, perfectly intelligible. 

The account of the evangelists of the death of Jestis is 
direct, unanimous and connected. Here they were on firm 
historic ground. On the other hand, they are fragmentary, 
full of contradiction and obscurity in all that they tell us of 
the opportunities of observing him, which his adherents are 
supposed to have had after his resurrection. There is the 
clearest of distinctions here between historic and unhistoric 
ground. The apparitions are nothing but single individual 
appearances; Jesus shows himself, sometimes in one place, 
sometimes in another, sometimes in one way, sometimes in 
another; no one can tell whence he comes or whither he 
goes, or where he stays. The whole story gives the impres- 
sion, not of a life objectively restored, but of a subjective 
conception in the minds of those who think they see him — 
at a later period colored up and exaggerated in various ways, 
but meeting in essential elements the conditions of the vision 
that appeared to Paul. 

Paul's conception of the resurrection is a thing the his- 
tory of mental science can account for; the narrative of the 
evangelists is not within the domain of history. Thus, 
the necessary historical hypothesis is not the real element in 
the resurrection of Jesus, but the faith in it. It is what m^i 
like Heber Newton are teaching in a tentative way, but they 
are little understood. The doctrine, "He is risen," gives to 
Jesus the spiritual headship of the human race. "Because I 
live, ye shall live also." 

But it is not easy to clear this idea of its gross impediment 
of clay; and so men like Heber Newton have but a hard time 
of it. Nevertheless, the Church has always had those who 
could spiritualize the doctrine and idea of the resurrection; 
and so it still lives, and will still live, and '' spread abroad in 
those pure eyes" the more and more, as more and more it 
spiritualizes the nature and career and destiny of man. 



TRUTH PROGRESSING THROUGH 
THEOLOGICAL CHANGE 

(The Oreffoman, April 22, 1901) 

The Dalles Ckronide quotes the following statement from 
The Oregonian : — 

Take out of Christianity to-day the atonement, the meaning of 
Christmas and Easter, the sm'e reward of heaven, the certain pen- 
alties of hell, and what woidd you have left? How effective a reli- 
gion would the world wake up to, on the next morning after these 
doctrines were stricken from the faith of the millions? Nothing is 
more certain than that to-day, however it will be in the future, 
these beliefs are absolutely necessary to the preservation of the 
moral order.^ 

And The Dalles paper makes the following comment: — 

Truer words than these were never penned, and yet for many 
long years The Oregonian has never ceased to cast the full force of 
its unquestionable ability on the side of those who have assailed 
these beliefs as the credulous superstitions of an effete age; beliefs 
which it now, with most refreshing inconsistency, affirms to be 
absolutely necessary to the preservation of the moral order. 

There is no inconsistency whatever. The trouble is that 
critics like this one do not understand. The Christian Church 
is the greatest moral force in the world. It is suited to the 
nature of millions, or it would not exist. The masses of man- 
kind can be ruled only through their fears of punishment or 
their hopes of reward beyond this life. On this basis the 
Christian Church is doing a work of immense benefit to the 
world. But this cannot estop inquiry into the claims of its 
dogmatic theology. It estops such inquiry nowhere in the 
thinking world. It estops it not even in the churches, and 
the mass of literature coining these many years even from 
theological institutes has been based on historical and ration- 

> From editorial, April 17, 1901, " A MomentouB Conflict'' ; not written by 
Mr. Soott. 
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alistic inquiry. Not to know this literature, not to be affected 
by it, is to have no participation in the trend of modem 
thought in its most important phases. The limitation of the 
orthodox particularist is that he holds every person, who has 
conceptions on these matters different from his own, '' infi- 
del" or ''irreligious." But in the history of all times the like 
has appeared, and often the intolerance has been extreme. 
Jesus himself was a victim of it, as Socrates and many more 
were before him, and as WycUffe, Huss, Servetus, and hosts 
of myriads have been since. But the world now has learned 
its lesson of toleration, though not perfectly even yet. It is, 
however, now fuUy established as a principle that no opin- 
ion, doctrine, dogma, creed or system can exempt itself 
from human inquiry. Only through such methods can truth 
make progress. Of many errors Christianity itself has been 
cleared by doubters — devout doubters. Hence it is not 
to-day what it was centuries ago; and what it is to-day it will 
not be centuries hence. If doubt, as a great thinker has said, 
is a '' wound of peace " to many, it is also, as he says: — 

The beacon of the wise. 



(The Oreg<mian, April 1, 18S9) 

Whatever men's opinions may be, individually, on questions 
of religious belief, those who have true appreciation of the 
nature of humanity respect the faith and beUef of all peoples 
as something sacred and worthy of universal rever^ice. To 
hear the follower of Mohammed sound the hour of prayer, 
and see the humblest worshiper prostrate himself toward the 
East and miumur words of praise, summons from the Chris- 
tian heart a throb of feeling that no words can analyze or 
express. It is the fact of worship, the never-failing belief 
in the Deity, the undoubted faith that is all the stronger 
because founded at times on densest ignorance, and all the 
more sublime as it seems more truly natural and heartfelt. 
The heathen, as we style them, call us '^outside barbarians" 
in return, and prefer their intense and ignorant devotion to 
our cynicism founded on the ^'little learoing" that ^'is a 
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dangerous thing." Savagery has little to commend it, for it 
could not build temples to its '' Unknown God." It is when 
a dim reverence is felt, bom of superstition, which has all the 
culture ignorant faith can give, that human nature sur- 
renders itself to the utmost of belief and builds its faith 
upon superstition that survives though fagots bum. 

Is the world not better for creeds that teach humanity? 
The earth turns on its axis and brings to sight kaleidoscopic 
views and changing religions, but where man is half-civilized 
he shows that he has some recognition of divine power, and 
usually the creed contains admonitions to duty correspond- 
ing in all essentials. The philosophies of Plato, of Socrates 
and of Confucius are more or less alike in ideas of right. The 
first conclusion man reaches when his divine nature has an 
awakening is, that love to God and love to man form the sum 
of himian excellence. 

There is in every religion, to some extent, surrender of self, 
and belief and acceptance of a blind and saving devotion 
that is too beautiful to be truth. We can only work and wait 
and worship as each sees it for himself, and hmnan nature 
cannot see alike. 



RELIGION LOSING ITS DOGMATISMS 

(The Ongonian, November 29, 1891} 

In a sermon at New York last Sunday evening, Dr. Charles 
A. Briggs,^ the Presbyterian ''heretic/' restated his positions 
on ''The Bible and tiie Church/' The sermon was mainly 
a vehement denial of the authority of dogmata and creeds. 
His first postulate was that the Church itself is of divine au- 
thority ^ but "man in the beginning of the Church introduced 
dogma." From this he proceeded to say: — 

I cannot see a true God who edges and whittles to creeds and 
beliefs the outcome of the human mind. I emphatically deny that 
God is a God of creeds, a God of dogmas, a God of beliefs. He is a 
God of unity, a God for all, a God who looks only for purity of soul, 
nobility of heart and moral and spiritual lives. The Catholics 
claim that their Church is of divine power and authority, the Prot- 
estants claim the divine authority of their Church, but they also 
claim the independent rights of reason, of conscience and of judg- 
ment. 

Dr. Briggs insisted that the principles by which his own 
course was directed were wholly within the principles of 
reason, conscience and judgment on which I^testantism 
was founded. From this statement he returned to his attack 
on dogma. He said : — 

Human beliefs are not eternal, but vacillating. If we introduce 
doctrines and theories and dogmas, declaring them of divine au- 
thority and of God's Church, then we rob the Church and take 
away from it its crowned head, for Christ was liberal and without 
a creed. The Church has been confused and distracted by the de- 
mands put upon her, yet all her efforts of revival have been the 
breath of the Divine Spirit. She wiU yet outblaze the wrath of 
dogmas and creeds and rise to the throne God intended for her. 

^ Dr. Briggs, less than a year before the writmg of this artide, had taken the 
chair of biblical theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York. His in- 
ttugoral address (January 20, 1891) led to his suspension for heresy from the 
ministry, by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, June 1, 1893, 
but the Seminary refused to remove him. 
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To every reader this may not be entirely clear, but its 
undoubted meaning is, that while religion itself is true, every 
form, dogma and creed in which it attempts to express itself 
is full of error; just as philosophy itself is true, though every 
form or definition or outline of it misses the truth. To this 
conclusion the free reason and conscience and judgment, 
which Dr. Briggs invokes, carry every thinker irresistibly. 
All forms of religion cannot be true, yet the devotees of each 
put forth a special claim to absolute, authoritative truth, 
a claim to certainty which excludes all others, a claim, as a 
thoughtful writer expresses it, ''which is the inspiring and 
life-giving power of all religions, and yet the one false element 
common to them all." Every page of history proves that 
men have been absolutely sure that the religion they have 
believed was the only true one. Yet, to transcribe again 
from the writer already quoted: ''It is precisely this certainty 
(to which all religions pretend, and which is essential to the 
influence of them all) which thoughtful and sincere minds 
know to be the one element of falsehood, the one untrue 
dogma, common to them all.'' Men like Dr. Briggs perceive 
this; hence their appeal to historical theology for proofs that 
dogma is but the product of human thought and human 
speculation, taking its form from the conditions of the time 
in which it grows, and liable to change as the direction of 
thought changes from age to age. Yet firmly established 
beneath this continual welter of opinion, this ceaseless fluc- 
tuation of doctrine, religion stands on eternal foundations, im- 
movably fixed in the nature of man. So, as Dr. Briggs says, 
' ' When we preach doctrinal theology men turn away from us ; 
they turn from these doctrinal fluctuations and take refuge 
in the eternal religion of Christ, which knows no doctrine." 

Reflections like these set men upon inquiry about the 
authority of dogmas and doctrines and creeds. The result is 
that rapid movement of the minds of men, in all the churches, 
toward the positions taken by the numerotis "heretical" 
preachers of our day. Even in the Catholic Church, which is 
founded on dogmas and officially admits of no relaxation of 
doctrine or authority, many minds are afifected by the same 
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movement — insensibly, perhaps, and yet profoundly af- 
fected. Men like Dr. Newman, who feel dogma slipping 
away, have taken refuge in the Catholic Qiurch as the surest 
ground of authority on which they could plant their feet. 
To this they have been driven by logic, not less than guided 
by instinct; but the authority of dogma, even among Roman 
CathoUcs, yields to the general spirit of inquiry and ''obsti- 
nate questioning,'' and, though not openly disputed, it still is 
shorn of the power it once possessed. In his Apologia, Dr. 
Newman wrote: — 

I have changed in many things; in this I have not. From the 
age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental principle of my 
religion. I know no other religion; I cannot enter into the idea of 
any other sort of religion; religion as a mere sentiment is to me a 
dream and a mockery.^ 

This is the key to Dr. Newman's life. But the number of 
minds constituted like his, resolved to accept dogma and 
believe it unflinchingly, diminishes steadily under the influ- 
ence of the timcHspirit. Powerful names, indeed, are still 
enlisted for it, but the tendency is not stopped; it is merely 
delayed. Denial of dogmas is part of the movement toward 
a simple religious faith, the movement which makes enlight- 
ened men, in whatever creed bom or educated, liberal and 
tolerant toward all others. It is, moreover, a principle which 
nourishes the universal in religion, though perhaps no one 
of wide observation may be able to suppose that the time has 
yet come when a religion without its dogma, put forth as 
certainly and yet in fact not true, would suffice to guide, sup- 
port, restrain or inspire men as men now are, or to command 
their unhesitating allegiance or submission. Nevertheless, 
enough has been seen to indicate the probability that dogma 
wiU yet disappear, and it is a striking fact that the preaching 
of the founder of Christianity is the clearest exposition yet 
given to men of a religion without dogma or forms of doctrine. 

^ Apologia, chap, n, pp. 48-49; Longman's, Green and Oompany, London, 
1885. See, also, pp. 59-CO, this vohime. 



OPINION AND CUSTOM IN RELIGION LESS 

POTENT 

(The Oregoman, January 22, 1008) 

A TELEGRAPHIC dispatch from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
printed to-day, tells us that there are 13,817,426 Roman 
Catholics in the United States. Add those of our islands in 
the Pacific and Atlantic, and the number is 22,018,898. Of 
the whole population this is nearly one-fourth. The remaining 
three-fourths, doubtless, would be called Protestants. 

It is very likely that if we should enumerate all the popu- 
lation by families, some of whose members are Catholics, we 
might get the twenty-two millions. And if we should enu- 
merate all the remaining population by families, some of whose 
members are Protestants, we might get seventy-five millions 
more. But this calculation would not prove that the num- 
bers thus found were Catholics and Protestants. We should 
have only the conventional and ecclesiastical way of stating 
it. The great majority acknowledge Christianity, but do not 
accept the theological and ecclesiastical dogmas offered by 
one denomination or another. 

Opinion here is not a^ressive; but acquiescence should not 
be mistaken for positive opinion. It is easy to conform when 
no harm can come of it; much easier than to combat. ''Al- 
most every opinion we have," says the pious Scarron, "we 
have but by authority; we judge, act, live and die on trust, 
as common custom teaches us; and rightly; for we are too 
weak to decide and choose of ourselves. But the wise do not 
act thus." When Luther exclaimed, ''0 doxa, doxa^ guam 
es communia noxaf' (0 opinion, dogma, how common an 
evil you are!), he stated the fimdamental principle of Prot- 
estantism. As another German writer puts it, ''An oimce of 
custom outweighs a ton of reason." No one can separate 
himself from the thought and custom that lie about him. In 
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seasons of political and social revolution, there arises a strug- 
gle between the resisting force of ancient habits and the con- 
tagious sympathy of new modes of feeling and thought. In 
one portion of society the inveterate influence of custom pre- 
vails over the contagion of example; in others, the contagion 
of example prevails over the conservative force of antiquity 
and habit. Which of these conditions is the prevalent one 
now, each person will judge for himself. But obviously the 
disposition is not to adhere without question to old and cus- 
tomary opinion. We may be going too fast; but as to the 
movement there is no question. And yet opinion, especially 
on matters of religion, is the most conservative thing in the 
world. It is shocked by the change of a term or phrase or 
custom, or by suggestion of such a change. The revised 
translation of the Scriptures, though more accurate than 
preceding ones, disturbed pious minds. 

Habits of thinking, feeling and acting are the most potent 
forces in the world, in all ages; and this without much regard 
to their truth or errancy. 



THE CHURCH WEAKENED BY ADHERENCE 

TO OUTWORN DOGMAS 

(The Oregonian, November 30, 1890) 

Sects, denominatioixs and ceremonials are not the gateways 
to heaven. Spiritual life is the one essential. Baptism, holy 
water, ordinances, the laying-on of hands, the suppression 
of mtellect and nominal assent to irrational dogmas, do not 
save men's souls. Simple worship of God is the only means 
of grace. The Church, with its great machinery, its mission- 
aries, its boards, assemblies, conventions, fStes, festivals 
and ceremonials, above all by its insistence that men shall 
still adhere to ideas formed during the childhood of the race, 
stands in its own light, obscures the truth, and repels much 
of the purest and sincerest spirituality of the age. Religion 
is a growth in the soul. It must bring a perpetual revelation 
to man through the imf olding of the moral and spiritual na- 
ture of the race. This revelation did not end two thousand 
years ago. 

Religion, therefore, is greater and wider than the Old 
Testament and the New, and greater and wider, therefore, 
than any form in which it has been presented by any church 
in the world. The Church is too much tied to the authority 
of the past to meet the demands of the present or fill those of 
the future, and this is the reason why its power and influence 
do not increase in a proportion equal to the wishes of its 
devoted workers. The Church, on the lines it pursues, fails 
to win the support of much of the best intelligence of the 
time. There are men and women of truly religious natures 
who cannot accept religion on a basis that would put their 
reason at war with it. Of these the number is constantly 
increasing, and the Church loses power because it cannot 
have their cooperation. 



CHAPTER Vn 
MIRACLES 



TRUE CHRISTIANITY NOT BASED UPON 

MIRACLES 

{The Orsgaman, April 10, 1910) 

Firw recent books have interested the churches more than 
George A. Gordon's Religion and Mirade,^ which seeks to 
prove that the Christian faith does not depend upon miracles 
for its validity. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in commending the 
work in The OuUooky* remarks that Jesus refused more than 
once to base his authority on his miracles. His mighty works 
were mmply evidence of his power and kindliness, not of his 
divine mission. 

In our day, among parsons of enlightenment, the miracles 
not only do not strengthen the appeal of Christianity, but 
they actually weaken it. They form a burden to the faith, 
instead of wings by which it soars. They are something to be 
accoimted for, excused, hustled aside with more or less open 
apology. Current Literature, in commenting on Dr. Gordon's 
book, reminds the reader that he is a resfponsible pastor, and 
not a mere innovator whose words carry no weight.' His 
pulpit is in one of the historic Congregational churches of 
Boston. His purpose seems to be to free the Christian reli- 
gion from that connection with miracles which is likely to 
become more and more of a burden to it with the develop- 
ment of intelligence. 

To paraphrase Dr. Gordon's own language, he has no in- 
terest in destroying any person's belief in miracles. He is 
only concerned to show that, where the belief in miracles has 
actually been destroyed, Christianity still remiuns in all its 
essence. ''The future of reli^on is not to be identified with 
the future of miracle.'' This appears a much safer as well as 

^ Published in 1909. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
* The (hdlook, January 8, 1910, pp. 79-84. 
s Current LUenOure, March, 1910, pp. 304-08. 
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a more rational position than that of the rash theologians 
who proclsum that a person who rejects the miracles must 
necessarily reject the whole mission of Jesus. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott goes so far as to say: '' If it could be proved that Jesus 
Christ did not arise from the dead, the proof would take no 
intelligent disciples from the Christian Church." This is 
a strong statement, but, perhaps, if not true just yet, it will 
be in a few years. Of comrse much depends on what one 
means by '' intelligent.'' 



(The Oregaman, Februaiy 21, 1892) 

This journal recently said that rationalism could not accept 
the '' claim made in behalf of religious systems and creeds to 
support, in alleged events which could only take place in vio- 
lation of the order of nature as known to the tmvarying ex- 
perience of mankind.'' Now the Paafic Baptist asks : " What 
does the writer of this poor defense of a poorer faith know 
about the tmvarying experience of mankind?" Not much, 
perhaps, but yet as much, perhaps, as some others. There is 
a record of the experience of mankind extending over a long 
period. That record, however, particidarly in its ancient 
parts, contains many mistaken statements that reflect the 
errors of the mind of the time. These, no longer fully ac- 
cepted, are compared, interpreted and corrected in the light 
of wider knowledge. Christianity, as an ecclesiastical and 
dogmatic system, has shared these errors, but during several 
centuries haa been gradually correcting or abandoning them. 
This process is still in active movement, particularly within 
Protestant denominations. Protestantism, indeed, is, and 
ever has been, the main organ of it. In our own time this 
q>irit is ei^>ecially active in agitation for revision and read- 
justment of creeds, and much further even than this it has 
gone in bringing about silent changes in the minds of men; 
so that tho whole attitude of the churches toward a multitude 
of' doctrinal subjects, once deemed the essence of religion 
and indi£fpensable to salvation, has greatly changed. 
Again, the Pacific Baptist says: — 
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If it be said that the ''order of nature'' is that which in the 
experience of mankind is unvarying, the writer has done noth* 
ing more than blunderingly state Hume's often refuted argument 
against miracles. In plain Elnglish, the writer means to say: ''Mir- 
acles could only take place in violation of an order of nature which 
has never been violated." This is not argument, but assumption. 
It were as logical to say: "Nothing has ever happened in human 
escperience which in human experience never happened." 

Criticism like this is the pitiful work of a phrase maker 
and wordmonger. It is quite useless to discuss miracles. 
Men know that there is an "tmvarying order of nature." 
Miracles do not occur. Hume's argument never has been 
refuted, but has won its way to the rank of a theorem of 
science, universally accepted, not only by rationalism, but 
by the intelligent and devout religious thought of the world. 
The day of the argument for miracles is past. It is an argu- 
ment undertaken only by the dry niuBes of an effete theology, 
and nobody marks it. If the proofs of religion rested on no 
firmer grotmds, religion would disappear from enlightened 
minds. The kingdom of God is in the human soul, and does 
not depend for its attestation on violations of physical laws. 
Sorcery, magic, witchcraft, demonology, preternatural por- 
tents, prophecy and exorcism, theories of angelic agency and 
demoniacal interference in cosmical phenomena, have all 
disappeared before rational and scientific inquiry. Not 
quite all; for even at the present day a stray miracle is re- 
ported, from time to time, in outlying districts, where the 
ignorance and superstition, that once produced so abtmdant 
a growth of them, are not yet entirely dispelled. Every race 
of the ancient world had its running stream of supernatural 
pretension; every religion of those times, and even down to 
comparatively recent times, is attested by miraculous evi- 
dence. The narratives of miracles were written by ardent 
partisans, with minds inflamed by religious zeal and super- 
stition, and naturally reflecting the mental habits of their 
own times. Few men in more enlightened times, where feel- 
ing and religious emotion have been concerned, have been 
able soberly to appreciate and accurately to record exciting 
experiences. All history shows how rapidly pious memory 
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exi^erates and idealizes the traditionB of the past, and how 
readily simple narratives are transformed into miracles, as 
the narratives circulated, in a period so ^rone to superstition 
and so characterized by love of the marvelous. 

Says the Reverend Dr. Milman in his History of ChrisUavr 
Uy: — 

The Christian [of the early time] lived in a supernatural world. 
The notion of divine power, the perpetual interference of the Deity, 
the agency of the countless invisible beings which hovered over 
mankind, were so strongly impressed upon the belief that every 
extraordinary and abnost every ordinary incident became a mir- 
acle, every inward emotion a suggestion, either of a good or of an 
evil spirit. A mythic spirit was thus gradually formed in which 
reality molted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed 
on the province of history. 

The very same took place in the early religious life of 
Israel, of Greece, of India. The beginnings of great religions 
are always in these nebulous regions, where everything is 
indistinct and imreal — unless, indeed, as some mamtain, 
the products of the imagination are the most real of things. 

Rationalism is, perhaps, the most marked among the intel-> 
lectual tendencies of civilization. It has created a philosophy 
of history, which includes also religion; it has cleared scien- 
tific inquiry of obstacles with which superstition long ob- 
structed its path; it predisposes men, in history, to attribute 
all kinds of phenomena to natural rather than to miraculous 
causes; in theology, to esteem successive systems the expres- 
sions of the wants and aspirations of that religious sentiment 
which is planted in all men; and in ethics, to regard as duties 
only those which conscience reveals to be such. It is not 
irreligious, therefore, though it formulates no religious creed. 
It is, however, the real force that governs the world. It has 
separated Church and State and has forever made it impos- 
sible for dogmatic theology, tmder direction of ecclesiastical 
authority, to command, as it once did, not only individual 
conduct and belief, but the vast domain of thought and ac- 
tion which is comprised imder the name of politics. He whose 
mind is confined within a narrow creed may be expected to 
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stigmatize rationalism as ''imbelief " and ^'infidelity/' but 
these are the terms always employed by those who mistake 
their own form or expression of religion for religion itself . 
It is easy, no doubt, to be '' orthodox '' if one does not care to 
have a rational basis for his belief ; but there have been grand 
historic figures who were not "orthodox," among whom were 
Socrates of Athens and Jesus of Nazareth. 



SKEPTICISM AND INQUIRY FATAL TO 

MIRACLES 

(The Ongonum, Octobor 25, 1801) 

A SPEAKEB at the Ecumenical Methodist Conference/ at 
Washington City, a few days ago, said he thought ^' There 
was much that was true and good m the Church of Rome, 
but Rome was mtolerant toward independent thought, yet 
ever lenient toward superstition; hence its belief in ecclesias- 
tical miracles.'' This brother, and those whom he addressed, 
would be shocked, no doubt, if any question were raised as 
to the authenticity of miracles reported in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, yet an attack on the ecclesias- 
tical miracles is an attack on all miracles, and Rome, by de- 
fending the later miracles, is alone in position to defend the 
earlier ones. If miracles could happen two thousand years 
ago, they may happen now. 

Belief in miracles was more general then; consequently 
more miracles were reported. But miracles exist only when 
people believe in them. Discussion and examination are fatal 
to miracles, and it is an absolute rule of criticism to deny a 
place in history to narratives of miraculous circumstances. 
The essential condition of a miracle is found to be credulity 
on the part of the witness or the reporter. This credulity 
once was so prevalent that miracles were common. All an- 
cient records are full of them; they are not peculiar to the 
sacred writers alone. 

Froude utters the opinion of mankind when he says that 
the greatest writer who has devoted himself to narration of 
historic events was Cornelius Tacitus. This great and pene- 
trating genius was as free as any man of his time could be 
from any tendency to credulity and superstition. Yet though 
his authority is as high as that of any name in literatiure, even 
Tacitus is not believed when he rdates miraculous circum- 

^ Held October 7-17, 1891. 
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stances, to which apparently he gives full credit. He relates, 
for example, that the Emperor Vespasian cured a blind man 
at Alexandria by means of his spittle, and a lame man by a 
touch of his foot; that it was the pleasure of the gods, and in 
particular of the god Serapis, that such miracles should be 
performed, and that the Emperor was chosen to perform the 
will of the gods; and the historian, with evident belief, adds: 
'^ Persons who were present even now attest the truth of these 
transactions, when there is nothing to be gained by false- 
hood/' ^ Plato, likewise, gives an accotmt of a resurrection 
from the dead. He relates with abundant detail how a man 
named Er, a son of Arminius, was slain in war; that ten days 
after his death, when the bodies of others who were slain were 
in a state of decomposition, the body of Er was found unaf- 
fected by death, taken up and carried home for burial, but 
on the twelfth day after death, when the body was lying on 
the funeral pile, Er arose from the dead and told what he had 
seen in the other world. Then f oUows a long narrative, end- 
ing with the statement that Er, having seen the things de- 
scribed, was sent back as a messenger to relate them to men. ' 
These accounts, by Plato and Tacitus, were undoubtedly 
believed in their own times and for a long period afterwards. 
In all literature there are no witnesses superior to these two, 
when they write of things that do not traverse the imif orm 
course of human experience. For penetration, judgment and 
veracity, these great writers have had no superiors among 
men. Yet we do not believe these accounts. Why? Because, 
however capable Plato and Tacitus were, however judicious 
in observation or careful in reflection, their statements in 
these matters are so at variance with experience, and with 
the laws of nature as we know them, that just as every force 
manifests itself along lines of least resistance, so our intelli- 
gence in such cases as this, imable to overcome the conviction 
of the invariability of the laws of nature, adopts the belief 
that Plato and Tacitus were deceived, as were those who told 
them the stories which they related. 



^ Tacitus, The Eidory, bk. it, chap. 81. 
s Plato's RepMk, bk. x, chap. 13. 
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The argument goes invincibly against all miracles; for if 
the testimony of Plato and Tacitus cannot establish a miiv 
acle, what testimony among men would be sufficient? Prot- 
estantism has usually endeavored to hold to the Biblical 
miracles while denying all others ; but in this it simply started 
a movement that cuts the ground from under its own feet. 
It is a doctrine of miracles, that invites a criticism by which 
it must itself finally perish. Therefore, the Protestant idea 
of miracles is doomed to an earlier ruin than the Catholic, 
though both are doomed; indeed, the Protestant idea is al- 
most ruined now. But the Church of Rome maintains a line 
of defense for the ancient miracles by preserving the tradi- 
tion and belief of a continuous line of miracles in the Church 
from the earliest ages to the present time. The first twelve 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles are almost one tissue of 
miracles which the brother at the conference, who denounced 
ecclesiastical miracles, no doubt professes to believe devoutly ; 
but the Roman Catholic sees no reason why the miracles of 
the Church should have ceased with the early Apostles, and, 
as moral or religious affirmation usually creates its object, the 
miracles are still manifest to those who want them and are 
prepared to believe them. But to those who would critically 
examine them, they never appear. 

We hear of miracles in our own time, but they never occur 
where they would be most effective; they are not produced 
before those who are able or permitted to discuss and examine 
them in the scientific or critical spirit. And we may natu- 
rally suppose that if the scientific and critical spirit were still 
as generally wanting in the world as it was in the days of old, 
miracles would still be as common as they were then and as 
conunonly believed. It is almost impossible to exi^erate 
the proneness of the hiunan mind to take miracles as evidence 
or to seek for miracles as evidence, particularly when touched 
and moved by the religious, and unrestrained by the scientific 
spirit. Nevollieless, faith in miracles is gradually, and in 
our own time rapidly, dying out. The general mind, as its 
experience widens, tunis away from them. No attack upon 
them in detail is necessary, no defense of them, however 
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labored, will avail. Inquiry into mental and psychological 
conditions shows how they arise, shows that in certain cir- 
cumstances they always do arise, and that they have not 
more solidity in one case than another. They become less 
frequent as people cease to believe in them — a fact noted 
as long ago as the days of Cicero, who inquired : '' Since when 
has this secret force declined? Has it not been since men 
have become less credulous?'' 

It is probable that the speaker at Washington, who at- 
tacked and discredited the ecclesiastical miracles, did not see 
the tendency of his act, but its tendency is none the less 
unmistakable. Such an act weakens the position of those 
who place the proofs and sanctions of the Christian religion 
chiefly in its miracles; but this result not only will not do it 
harm, but will increase its strength. The Christian religion 
will not be lost with its miracles, because with their disap- 
pearance its sanctions will be established more and more in 
conduct, in feeling, in spirituality; and, therefore, in a higher 
and clearer world. 



"EMOTIONAL C5URES" NOT MIRACLES 

(The Onganian, December 15, 1880) 

Ths declaration of belief by the Reverend Dr. Tyng/ the 
noted Episcopal clergyman of New York, in the miracles 
reported as taking place at Lourdes,' France, has ^ven rise to 
much discussion in the secular press of our Eastern cities. It 
is almost unnecessary to say that the declaration is escamined 
chiefly in the critical spirit. The Protestant religious press, 
so far as we have had opi)ortunity of observation, takes little 
notice of the incident. But many Protestant clergymen are 
reported by the daily journals as expressing i)ointed disagree- 
ment with Dr. Tyng; and some seem to regard it either as a 
bit of sensational declamation on his part, or more charitably 
regard it as his first step toward joining tlie Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In the point of view from which Dr. Tyng presents it, he is 
perfectly correct in saying that the testimony for the mani- 
festations at Lourdes is overwhelming. The pilgrims who 
have gone there have borne testimony; and when we are told 
that a pile of abandoned crutches is there to bear witness to 
the virtues of the waters from whose consecrated fount be- 
lievers have gone away walking and leaping and pnusing God, 
we shall not interpose a denial. It would be folly to pro- 
nounce Dr. Tyng, and the multitude of others who tell what 
they have seen, mere sensational fabricators. It is necessary 
to approach the subject from another point of view. The 
connection of mind with matter, of Bpmt with body, is the 
mystery of existence. Faith, of which the skeptical or critical 
are incapable, is the necessary preexisting condition of these 
transformations. When faith is present, when the psycho- 

> Stephen Higgmmm Tyng, 1800^85. 

* Hie fame of LourdeB dates from the reputed apparition of the Virgin there 
in 1858, shortly followed by tiie appearance of a miraculous qnring of water, 
which is famed for curative powers. 
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logical conditions induced by religious emotion and spiritual 
exaltation are in play, then the triumph over physical infirm- 
ity, in certain forms and within certain limits, may take 
place. If this is not so, we are reduced to the necessity of dis- 
crediting persons whom we would believe without question 
on any other subject whatever. 

It will be observed, however, that classes of miracles have 
often been reported which do not depend on these conditions 
or fall within them. These raise questions of quite another 
kind. The world has long since ceased to give credit to re- 
ported miracles, which depend for verification on the evi- 
dences of the senses and the intellect, and which relate to 
merely material and inanimate things. We may believe Dr. 
Tyng when he says he has seen pilgrims go on crutches to 
Lourdes and walk away on their feet. But if he should say 
that he had seen a priest there who could convert a stone into 
bread, or raise a dead man to life, we should say that he was 
simply mistaken. Of the truth of any report of this kind no 
amotmt of evidence would serve to convince. All men, or 
nearly all, would agree with Hume that it was far more prob- 
able that the witnesses were mistaken than that their story 
could be true. No evidence could establish miracles of this 
sort in this day of the world. As to the occurrences at 
Lourdes, the question whether they should be called mir- 
acles has been hotly disputed for many years. Perhaps we 
shall have ere long from some penetrative mind a restate- 
ment of the subject, with new distinctions and new defi- 
nitions. 



THE ORDER OF NATURE NOT SUSPENDED 

BY MIRACLES 

(The New Northweei, August 6, 1875) 

To THE Editob of The New Narihweat : — 

To an article recently contributed to your columns/ in 
which the principle was asserted that the universe and all it 
contains are under the govemment of imvarying law, that 
in this scheme there is no place for the miraculous or super-* 
natural, and that revival preaching fails to produce the effect 
it formerly wrought, for the reason that it takes no accotmt of 
the change in the public mind growing out of the progress of 
scientific knowledge, including the science of general and 
comparative religion, the Paafic Christian Advocate essays 
an answer. This attempted reply is pervaded throughout by 
a sneer. The editor has pity for those who are so weak as to 
depend upon deductions of experience and science, instead 
of upon the safe f otmdations of ecclesiastical creeds. He sees 
no proof that the universe is under the government of law, 
and considers such an idea mere '^ridiculous assumption." 
To answer sneer with sneer would be easy, but nothing to the 
purpose. The subject is one which is entitled to sober and 
detiberate consideration. It has taken deep hold on the pub- 
lic mind, and those who read on the subject wish to find in 
those who write upon it candor, without undue warmth of 
feeling, and a purpose to piumie facts to true conclusions, 
without regard to hostfle preconceptions. 

That the Advocate is unable to see in the operations of 
nature the regular course of established law, is a misf orttme 
under which ecclesiastics have always labored. It is in large 
part a legacy from those early ages in which man, brought 
face to face with natural phenomena and unable to explain 
them, referred every occurrence to the direct agency of a god. 

i Articie published July 16, 1875. 
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Pagan this conception was in its origin; and to paganism its 
titles ultimately ascend. Each and every power of nature 
was held to be under control of a divinity and subject to prov- 
idential interruption. Through ecclesiastical teaching^ these 
ideas have become deeply rooted in the solemnities of the 
imagination. They repose on large popular traditions from 
the whole of pagan and Christian antiquity. It has been the 
office of science in all ages, but it is more especially its office 
in these times, to substitute a correct philosophy of nature — 
that is to say, the idea of a universe tmder the govenmient of 
tmvarying law — for this theory of continual divine inter- 
vention, and consequent irregularity, in the government of 
all things. During the infancy of the Church there was a 
I)owerful pagan party which it was necessary to conciliate. 
The ecclesiastical creed was thus, in large part, the result of 
a compromise with old mytholo^es. ''Paganism,'' says a 
recent popular writer, ''leaned for support on the learning 
of its philosophers; the Church, on the inspiration of its 
fathers.'' When two bodies strike, the form of each is 
changed. By this collision and combination — the result in 
no small degree of political necessity — doctrines drawn 
from paganism were incorporated into the Church, and r^ 
main there to this day. 

Those who repudiate so vehemently the arguments and 
conclusions of science may be reminded, not improperly, that 
in every dispute of this sort for many centuries the Church 
has be^a worsted and driven from its positions. After Chris- 
tianity had become the State reli^on of the Roman Empire, 
it was made a State crime to affirm that death was in the 
world before the fall of Adam. It was asserted that all knowl- 
edge was in the Scriptures and in the traditions of the 
Church, and that in the written revelation man had been 
furnished, not only with an exact criterion of truth, but with 
all that God intended him to know. It is only to say, what 
everybody now knows, that the authority of the Book of 
Genesis, as an account of the origin of thin^ and the date of 
such origin, has been completely overturned; that death was 
in the world thousands of years before the date assigned for 
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Adam's fall, and could not, therefore, have been a conse- 
quence of it. The time was, also, when it was universally up- 
held by the Church that the earth was a flat surface and the 
center of the imiverse. This was maintained out of the Bible 
as zealously as miracles now are. How could the sun stand 
still at the command of Joshua imless it were going rotmd 
the earth? "If," says the writer before quoted, *' each of the 
countless myriads of stars was a sun, surrounded by revolving 
globes, peopled with beings like ourselves; if we had fallen so 
easily and been redeemed at so stupendous a price, how was 
it with them? Of them, were there none who had fallen or 
might fall like us? Where, then, for them could a Saviour 
be found? " Though the Church did all in its power to check 
and destroy this true interpretation of natiure; though men 
were burnt at the stake so late as the year 1600 for their 
adherence to it, truth and enlightenment would prevail. It 
will not avail to charge this upon the Roman Church only. 
Protestantism was for a long time equally hostile to all scien- 
tific progress that tended to overthrow ecclesiastical inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, and on some points its hostility 
is still maintained. 

But this leads us too far from our immediate purpose. The 
Advocate^s principal ground of complaint is that the authen- 
ticity of miracles is questioned. An all-powerful God, it 
afSrms, can interfere with, suspend or change the laws of 
nature at any time, and has often done so. To discuss what 
the Supreme Power can or cannot do, is aside from the ques- 
tion and utterly futile. It is a question of past experience and 
philosophy; not one of conjecture and possibility; we see 
nothing going on rotmd us, except in accord with regular and 
fixed law. Scientific discovery, revealing regular progress 
through the immeasurable ages of the past, and foreseeing it 
through immeasurable ages to come, detecting nowhere any 
break in the proper sequence of events, observing with closest 
and most critical attention, for long periods, the operations of 
nature, and never seeing any event, however trifling, which 
did not occur in harmony with law, challenges the assump- 
tion that it was once otherwise; holds it irrational to suppose 
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that God; for some thousands of years^ interested Himself in 
the world's affairs to the extent of interrupting their course 
and progress^ and then suddenly ceased altogether; wishes 
to know why there has been no direct interposition by Him 
for eighteen hundred years, and why He should be put at 
this vast distance from the present time. This fine remark 
recently appeared in a religious journal: — 

It is no logical nor elevated way of thinking to suppose that God 
ever did appear to man more plainly than He does now, nor is it 
the highest way of thinking to suppose that He used to be a fre- 
quent visitor to earth, but now for eighteen hundred years we have 
only the story of His former visits. 

Roman Christianity maintains that a constant stream of 
miracles has flowed from the earliest days of the Church 
down to the present time. Protestant Christianity rejects 
the later miracles, but on no sufficient grotmds if it continues 
to maintain the former ones. In the writings of St. Augustine 
and of all the early fathers there are numerous accounts of 
the most astonishing miracles, as well attested as any re- 
corded elsewhere. So in the Church chronicles of all the later 
ages. Even nowadays, we constantly see in Catholic publica- 
tions accounts of the occurrence of such miracles as the weep- 
ing of the statues of the saints, the liquefaction of their 
blood and the miracle cures. Multitudes scorn these things 
as impostures, holding them to be impossible because con- 
trary to known laws, but nevertheless maintaining the reality 
of remoter miracles equally at variance with scientific en^ 
lightenment. Roman Christianity is the true heir and pro- 
prietor of this mysticism. Protestant Christianity, having'^ 
rejected half of it, should reject the rest. 

Man is the only creature endowed with reason. For what 
purpose is he endowed with it? Is it the first and highest 
duty of reason to renounce its own functions? Since we see 
all rotmd us continual proofs of the reign of undeviating law, 
why should we hesitate to recognize and admit the fact? 
Man is everywhere the sport of tiie mighty forces that sur- 
rotmd him. His existence is only tolerable, his progress is 
only possible, as he learns to protect himself against these 
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forces by conforming his life to their inexorable conditions. 
Nature, in aU its operations, moves with mighty and resist- 
less purpose. What fatuity to presume that this course can 
be arrested by petitions to the Supreme Power I What man 
has seen such a thing? That the movements of nature, con- 
trolled as they are by law, were ever arrested, even in the 
smallest particular, for the benefit or protection of our race, 
reason and experience alike forbid men to believe. For when- 
ever our race comes in conflict with the forces of nature, it 
surely perishes. Law sweeps on unpityingly, crushing all who 
are in its path. A drought occurs, the earth fails to yield its 
fruits, and millions of human beings perish together. No 
petitions for mercy from despairing creatures avail. Law is 
deaf to human entreaty, and pursues its unvarying course. 
Storms arise, careering over sea and land with a fury which 
mocks at man's puny resistance, and multitudes are swept 
into a common ruin. Volcanoes disgorge their fiery contents, 
and whole cities are overwhelmed. Earthquakes come with- 
out warning, and swallow in a moment countless myriads of 
human beingg. Pestilence spreads over whole continents, 
filling every habitation with the dead. Taking such facts 
soberly into account, is it possible to believe that the forces 
of nature are ever overruled or their course altered for man's 
protection, or that they would be if the preservation of the 
entire human race depended upon it? What reason, then, 
have we to imagine any miraculous interference by the Su- 
preme Power in behalf of man? 

But how, demands the Advocate^ are we to account for the 
appearance of life on the globe without a miracle? Science 
cannot yet answer all questions; it has already answered 
vastly more questions of higihest import in the intellectual 
development of man than ecclesiastical creeds ever did or 
ever can; but the sum of all knowledge has not yet been 
reached. The phenomena of life are in no way more mjrsteri- 
oufl than the properties of matter; attraction, gravitation, 
cohesion, ciystallization — in a word, motion and force — 
are mantfested aU around us. But we see nothing irregular in 
their movements. Astronomers can calculate with as much 
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certainty the transits of VennS; thousands of years hence, as 
they can next year's eclipses of the moon. Nor need the 
Advocate be alarmed, thinking it possible, as it says, that the 
Supreme Power may decide to interpose suddenly and "ter- 
minate aU earthly history," by causing the collapse or annihi^ 
lation of our planet. People have often indulged this fear here- 
tofore, and some, expecting a miracle, and not relying on the 
course of immutable law, have even calculated the time for 
the collapse, and have settled their earthly concerns with a 
view to being ready for the occasion. Numbers continue to 
do this almost every year, but the common judgment is that 
their faith in the supernatural and miraculous has made 
them mad. 

To every person who accustoms himself , to think closely 
and reverently on the subject, it certainly affords a higher 
and larger idea of the Supreme Being to conclude that the 
universe is under the government of primordial, immutable 
and eternal law, than to hold that its course is interrupted 
by frequent, arbitrary and disconnected exercise of Divine 
Power. The one idea gives us a grand conception of the 
Eternal, in whom there is "no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning." The other idea is essentially anthropomorphic; it 
conceives of God as a gigantic Man, subject to limitations of 
hmnan wisdom, to infirmities of human caprice and to hu- 
man want of foresight and consequences; obliged to change 
His plans and purposes to meet imf oreseen exigencies, and 
forced to alter or suspend the laws He has ordained to pro- 
vide for emergencies of daily occurrence which He could not 
anticipate nor prevent. On this supposition nature is con^ 
tinuaUy making mistakes; there is no approach to certainty 
or perfection in its operations; there is no law dominant 
over all, and God is a Big Man. This primitive conception 
of the Supreme Being has not the hold it once had on the hu- 
man mindi and the growing thought of the world is steadily 
becoming more and more adverse to the idea of a universe 
ruled as finite intelligence and finite power would rule it. 



CHAPTER Vni 
THE EASTEB LEGEND 



THE EASTER LEGEND A PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
NOT A HISTORICAL STUDY 

{The Oreffonian, April 17, 1892; April 5, 1896) 

To-DAT, in all the churches of Christendonii the resurrection 
of Jesus will be the keynote of discourse. In the Christian 
consciousness, immortality is tjrpified by the belief that 
Jesus rose from the dead. It is usually assumed that he rose 
in his natural and material body; yet this is not, and never 
has been, a very definite and wholly unquestioned belief. 
In the Gospel accounts, Jesus, after the resurrection, ap- 
pears now as a disembodied spirit, and now as a person in the 
body; at one time he comes into the house, though the doors 
are closed, and is thought a spirit, but presently can be seen 
and touched, and takes food with his friends. That is, his 
appearance is first a subjective vision, and then becomes an 
objective one, as the demand for the objective arises in the 
minds of those who had known him. In Matthew and Mark 
the narratives give no certain clue to the term of his continu- 
ance among his disciples after he had risen. In Luke the 
time is but one day; in John it is extended for the first time 
to eight days; and in the Acts, it is prolonged to forty. The 
Gospel narratives are shadowy, indistinct, yet not difficult 
of analysis, since their tendency and purpose are perfectly 
clear. They are a psychological rather than historical study; 
and even more so is Paul's account of the appearance of Jesus 
to him. 

These are phenomena of religious consciousness, not of 
external nature. Quite commonly in the churches, while the 
hope of immortality is exalted, the idea of a resurrection of 
the body, accepted almost generally during long ages, is 
ignored, or even positively rejected. We have come to a 
point where a great many Christian people do not believe 
this article of the faith, or they believe it in their own way, 
and hold that there is no external reality in it. The physio- 
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logical reality of the risen body is discredited, and they refuse 
to believe that Jesus rose from the dead and had the same 
body that belonged to him before the crucifixion. Strongly 
as they believe in the renewal of their existence after death, 
they refuse to accept the resurrection of the body in its phys- 
iological sense; and if the honest and free opmion of intelli- 
gent Christian people could be obtained, it may be doubted 
whether many of them would say that they believed in the 
physical resurrection, at least without making many impor- 
tant qualifications. 

But it came to be believed very soon after the death of 
Jesus that he had risen in his natural body, although the 
accounts of his appearance after the resurrection, when ex- 
amined critically, do not present a natural and historical 
picture, but are shadowy, confused, contradictory and in- 
definite. The risen Jesus comes through closed doors, but still 
he is not a spirit; he may be touched, but still he has not 
a natural body. This is not in the realm of nature and of at- 
tested experience. It is subjective, not objective; it belongs 
to the consciousness of the witnesses; it is a reflection of their 
own minds, and has no objective reality. When the disciples 
had lost physical touch with their master, the imagination 
built these bridges between him and themselves, without 
check from scientific experience or critical understanding. 

*' He appeared first to Mary Magdalene, from whom he had 
cast out seven devils.'' This is the Gospel record. La a woman 
of such a constitution of mind and 'body, it was no great step 
from inward excitement to ocular vision. The emotional de- 
sire in such a mind creates its object. The announcement, 
once made, was electric and contagious, and the historical 
hjrpothesis for all that follows is not so much the real element 
in the resurrection as the faith in it. All that follows could 
now easily be divined, under clearer knowledge of psycho^ 
logical laws. The Gospel accounts, in their present form, 
were the work of the next two generations of Christians, and 
the critical leader finds in every line certain indicia of the 
motives that led to the attempts to establish proofs, and of 
the processes employed. 
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The earliest writer who gives us any accurate information 
as to how the belief in the resurrection arosO; is the Apostle 
Paul^ who, though not an eyewitness of the original phe- 
nomena which were the ground of the belief , relates, as he 
says, what he heard from others. He relates how he had 
'^received'' that Jesus had died and had been buried, had 
risen and was seen of many; ^^aud, last of all, he was seen of 
me also, as of one bom out of due time.'' With regard to the 
appearance of Jesus which he witnessed, Paul uses the same 
expression as with regard to the others; he places it in the 
same category with them; yet the appearance to Paul was 
several years later than the appearance to others. On this 
testimony, therefore, we find that Paul knew or supposed 
that the appearances which the elder disciples had seen soon 
after the resurrection of Jesus had been such as were 
vouchsafed at a much later time to himself. What this appa- 
rition was, we learn from his own description of what befell 
him on the road to Damascus. 

The Apostle tells us that ecstatic states of mind were not 
uncommon with him. If it were expedient for him " to glory," 
he could tell of a superabundance of visions and revelations 
with which he had been favored. He had in a remarkable 
degree the ^'gift of tongues," the ecstatic behavior we have 
all seen at revival meetings, but which once was much more 
common than now. The conversion of Paul, a most impor- 
tant incident in the history of the origin of ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity^ together with the appearance to him of the risen 
Lord, can well be accounted for by considering the nature of 
the man, his nervous constitution, the repeated instances of 
religious exaltation that appear in his history, and by putting 
aU this in comparison with similar phenomena of constant 
occurrence. How many persons at camp meetings within our 
own time have fallen to the earth as Paul fell; have seen Jesus 
as plainly as Paul saw him, and have heard his voice as dis- 
tinctly as Paul heard it? In Paul's case there was a reaction 
from the injustice and violence with which he had pursued 
the followers of Jesus and denounced their master. His con- 
science was awakened, the idea haunted him, and, considering 
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the character of his mmd, there can be no surprise that the 
revelation came to him. From this point of view, we are in a 
position to perceive fully the mental conditions and circum- 
stances from which the vision of Paul is psychologically ex- 
plained. An excitable temperament, a soul which has been 
torn by the most terrible doubts, a most vivid phantasy, oc- 
cupied with awful scenes of persecution, on the one hand, and 
on the other, by the ideal image of the celestial Christ; in 
addition, the nearness of Damascus, with the urgency of a 
decision, the lonely stillness and the scorching and blinding 
heat of the desert — in fact, everything combined to produce 
one of those ecstatic states in which the soul believes that it 
sees those images and conceptions that profoundly agitate it, 
as if they were phenomena proceeding from the outward 
world. Paul had seen the risen Lord; he, too, had become a 
witness of the resurrection; but let it be observed that he 
regarded the appearance of Jesus to him as of the same kind 
which the other apostles had witnessed years before. 

There is an immense land of mystery in the relations be- 
tween body and spirit. Man has the consciousness of immor- 
tality, and evermore is trying to verify it. The main instru- 
ment of the Christian world in this endeavor is the legend of 
the resurrection, which will always be part of the Christian 
creed; but mankind, more and more, will use intelligence 
in interpreting its character. The increasing clearness of the 
interpretations of science, including the science of nund, 
throws strong lights on theorigbi and history of beliefs. It is 
found that when there is any general body of sentiment per- 
vading men living together, especially if that sentiment be 
religious, or take a religious turn, all incidents tending to 
illustrate, exalt and confirm it are eagerly welcomed, rapidly 
circulated and (as a general rule) easily accredited. If real 
incidents are not at hand, impressive fictions will be provided 
tomipply the demand. The same is true, but to less extent, 
in popular political action. The perfect harmony of such fic- 
tions with the prevalent feelings stands in the place of certify- 
ing testimony , and causes men to hear them, not merely with 
credence, but even with delight. To call them in question 
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and require proof, is a task that cannot be undertaken without 
incurring obloquy. Of such tendencies in the human mind, 
abundant evidence is furnished by the innumerable religious 
legends which have acquired currency in all ages and all 
parts of the world. It is a phenomenon common to almost all 
stages of society; it is the natural effusion of the imaginative 
and believing man, but its maximum of influence belongs to 
an early state of the hmnan mind; for the multiplication of 
recorded facts, the diffusion of positive science and the for- 
mation of a critical standard of belief, tend to discredit its 
dignity and to repress its easy and abimdant flow. The type 
of the saintly character is the history of Jesus as described in 
the Gospels, and that of the prophets in the Old Testament ; 
and the lives of holy men who acquired a religious reputation 
in the succeeding centuries were invested with attributes and 
illustrated with ample details, tending to assimilate them to 
the revered models. The numerous miracles, the cure of dis- 
eases, the expulsion of demons, the temptations and suffer- 
ings, the teachings and commands, with which the biogra- 
phies of the saints abound, grew chiefly out of the pioiis feeling 
common to the writer and his readers. The narrative of this 
generated because it suits the state of the mind thenprevalent ; 
it is accepted as heard, without suspicion of reserve; the inci- 
dents related, as well as the connecting links between them, 
are gratifying to the ssrmpathies of the people as well as to 
their curiosity, and they are accepted and believed, though 
the historical basis be ever so slight, or even nonexistent. 
All this is especially the case where the religious emotions are 
called into play; for, as a rule, the critical faculty is then 
wholly absent. 



THE MEANING OF EASTER 

{The Ongoman, Aprfl 15, 1900) 

The Jews of the ancient time had no positive belief in the 
immortality of the soul.^ That belief came to them as a slow 
growth, mingled much, according to the custom of thought 
in the whole Eastern world, with various notions of metemp- 
sychosis. The Jews of the time of Jesus, with the possible 
exception of the Sadducees, believed in the immortality of the 
soul. According to the doctrine of the Pharisees, the souls of 
men pass immediately after death into Sheol, or Hades, 
which is divided into two parts. Paradise and Gehenna, a 
place of reward and a place of punishment. Yet it was no real 
or vigorous life that existed in this Paradise, which was 
somewhere in the underworld; and a return to the upper 
world, or the resurrection, was the sole condition of entering 
upon the full enjo3rment of existence. The doctrine was anal- 
ogous to that of Homer's underworld, where Odysseus found 
the souls of his departed companions, feeble ghosts, longing 
to revisit the upper world. The Pharisees seem to have be- 
lieved in the resurrection of the original body; but the ques- 
tion who, according to their belief, were to have a part in the 
resurrection, is involved in obscurity. Were the pious Israel- 
ites only to be raised, or the good and bad Israelites, or all 
men? According to Josephus, this fortune was to be that of 
the good alone, presumably of the Jewish people. 

The student of the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection, 
says Dr. Orello Cone,^ must be on his guard against imposing 
upon it the modem Christian conceptions of the present life 
and the life to come. In other words, the Jewi^ doctrine 
must be regarded as connected with the national Messianic 
e:q)ectations. While the Messiah was originally conceived as 

^ See chapter xl, "Pbiloflopby of Life and Death," vol. n, pp. 275-^9. 
* Orello CoDe, thixilogiftn and author, 1835-1906. 
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merely a temporary ruler descended from David, and having 
no comiection with a judgment and resurrection, he is repre- 
sented, about the time of Jesus, as clothed with the functions 
of a judge. To what extent this idea prevailed among the 
Jews in Jesus' time, it is impossible to determine; but its 
presence is plamly indicated in the Apocalyptic accounts of 
the second coming in the Synoptic Gospels, and m Paul's 
conception of the event. 

The teaching of Jesus regarding the life to come is some- 
what differently conceived, according to the mental or spirit- 
ual constitution of those who consider it. It is of great im- 
portance, continues Dr. Cone, to discriminate between the 
explicit teachings of Jesus and his allusion to, and acceptance 
of, current beliefs of his time, without developing them or 
giving importance to them by special sanction or enforce- 
ment. But it may be set down as a sound principle that the 
sayings of Jesus, regarding the condition and fortune of men 
after death, can be correctly interpreted only when the cur- 
rent opinions in his time on the subject are taken into ac- 
count, and a discrimination is made between what is didactic 
in his words and what is a mere reference to, or appropriation 
of these opinions without a didactic purpose. 

In a penetrating discourse, on the answer of Jesus to the 
Sadducees, Dr. James Martineau says, finely, that this answer 
''Proclaims as an element of his rdigion the impossibility of 
human death. It insists that where once the moral union 
is realized between the all-loving God and the spirits which 
he loves and trains into His likeness and draws toward Him- 
self, it becomes incredible that He should destroy that union 
and put an end to the veiy object of His culture and affec- 
tion." 

Here is the simple yet profound idea of immortality. The 
notion of the resurrection of the material body has been the 
scaffolding — necessaiy, no doubt — that has carried it. 
The hiunan mind cannot rise at once to sublime heights, 
without such supports. In this doctrine of immortality is 
the significance of the Easter Festival. There is an immense 
land of mystery in the relations between body and spirit. 
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The main instrument of the Christian world in the quest is 
the legend of the resurrection, which will always be part of 
the Christian creed; but mankind, more and more, will use 
intelligence in interpreting its character. 



THE IDEA OF THE EESURBECJTION 

{The Oreffonian, April 2S, 18S9) 

To THB Editor of The Oregonian: — 

In your last Sunday's issue appeared the following: '^Easter ser- 
vices are announced in most of the churches this morning. Tender 
adoration of the 'risen Lord' will be heard in church, chapel and 
cathedral, while the fragrance of the choicest flowers will 'send 
back to the chancel of nature responses to anthem and prayer/ 
The world can afford to cherish even a superstition that leads to . 
pleasing ceremonials^ the essence of which is love and beauty and 
hope." 

This certainly is most beautifully stated, but there is a strange 
incongruity mixed with the thought that challenges attention. 
''The world can afford to cherish even a superstition that leads to 
pleasing ceremonials, the essence of which is love and beauty and 
hope.'' 

Many millions have reposed the utmost faith in the resurrection 
of our Saviour. The humblest of the race have bowed the knee 
before him, believing that he has risen. 

The most profound intellects and scholars, after the most search- 
ing investigation and careful inquiry, have declared their belief in 
the "risen Lord." In the face of all this, in the face of the unani- 
mous testimony of the New Testament, on what authority does 
The Oregonian pronounce the resurrection of Christ "a supersti- 
tion"? 

The Oregonian is a great paper, and has a wide circulation, and 
certainly ought not to make such statements without being backed 
by the best authority. It is for the purpose of calling out this au- 
thority that I ask space for this item. Will you be kind enough to 
give the public your reasons for this remarkable statement? Have 
you scientific reasons? Is the testimony of the New Testament 
false? If so, how do you show it? 

I am sincere in this matter and seek after light. The masses of 
the people want light. Give us facts, not speculation. 

lliis question is being agitated in a manner never before known, 
and you could not confer a greater favor on your readers than to 
enlighten them in reference to it. 

"If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
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faith is also vain." Can it be that ''love and beauty and hope" 
are the children of "superstition" 7 

W. Habipton Smith. 

It would be impossible for The Oregonian or for any news- 
paper to go into this subject at great length. To attempt it 
would require historical, literary and critical excursions too 
vast for a newspaper; it would be necessary to examine the 
whole literary basis of the legend of the resurrection, which 
would include an inquiry into the mind and feeling of the 
times out of which it grew. During the past fifty years the 
inquiry, concerning the relations of Jesus of Nazareth and of 
the religion he founded to mankind and to the order of the 
world, has been in progress, and the literature of it is vaster 
than that of any other subject of modem discussion. In the 
light of accumulating knowledge, of widening experience, of 
constantly enlarging correlation of the results of the study 
of mental, social, religious and historical phenomena, there 
is a growing tendency in the world of thought to eliminate 
from Christianity its exclusive and supernatural pretensions, 
and to put its claims on rational and natural grounds. This 
tendency is as manifest in the churches as elsewhere; the spirit 
of it pervades many of them through and through. 

What is the idea of the resurrection? It is included in the 
belief that man is destined to immortality. The doctrine 
may well be preached that "Our Lord is risen"; but Chris- 
tianity has nothing further to gain by preaching that he rose 
from the dead in his natural body of flesh, and byinsisting on 
this as proof or assurance of immortality to man. It is said, 
indeed, that he appeared in the flesh to many persons after 
he was risen from the dead, and that their testimony must 
decide it; but the world now has large acquaintance with the 
phenomena of apparitions and other manifestations under 
religious excitement, and consequently finds no difiSculty in 
accounting for the legend, while at the same time giving its 
authors full credit for entire sincerity. 

Man will never give up his hope of immortality. The hope 
lies at the very bottom of his nature, and Christianity, by 
proclaiming it and by holding out promises of it, has done a 
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mighty work for manVind and hae established itself as the 
mightiest of forces in the world. But Christianity must keep 
in harmony with the experience of mankind and adjust itself 
to the results. It cannot permanently maintain doctrines 
that are contrary to reason, to knowledge/ to observation 
and toexpmenee; and thou^ it wiH not and cannot cease to 
proclaim immortality to man, it wiU be compelled to spirit- 
ualifle the idea of the resurrection, and in other ways to ad- 
mit that it is the truth of the doctrines that Jesus preached, 
not the supernatural legends concerning him, that beacs bo 
great a part in the redemption of our race. 



CHAPTER IX 
GHBISTMAS AND THE CHBIST SfYTH 



GROWTH AND POWER OF THE CHRIST 

SPIRIT 

(The Oregonian, December 25, 1882) 

Time was when the chronology of Christmas was severely 
and ably discussed. In the growing breadth and liberality 
of these times, such discussions have been put aside, and this 
day has been accepted by imiversal consent as the day for 
celebration of the birth of the Man of Nazareth. Every one 
can show that we do not know the day of his birth, nor even 
with certainty the year; but this irrelevant matter has been 
put aside. The tendency toward peace, good wiU, benefi- 
cence, toleration and the development of the larger human- 
ity in man, has just begim its best growth. It was the essen- 
tial spirit of the f oimder of Christianity. The world follows 
at a vast distaace him whose doctrine is to redeem it. 

The world knows little with certainty of the life of that 
patient and gentle Judean youth whose doctrines have done 
more than those of all other men to humanize mankind. 
Tried by the principles and tests of common literary and 
historical criticism, the narratives are found to contain much 
which must imperfectly reflect him. But the world is gradu- 
ally, yet constantly, rising to a juster and truer conception 
of this mighty, redeeming spirit. Though the points of view 
from which it studies his life and character and work have 
shifted much, since the rise of modem literary criticism cre- 
ated what may without extravagance be called a revolution 
in the methods of general culture, and especially of historical 
inquiry, yet this change leads only to a truer estimate and 
a more rational reverence for him whose life and teachings 
have produced upon the mind of the race the most beneficent 
and enduring impressions it ever received. Studied only in 
the aspect of his superb humanity, he is incomparably the 
most interesting figure in history. He was too great for his 
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awn age to comprehend, too great for all the following ages 
down to our own more than dimly to understand, and all 
men are only beginning to perceive that he is great enough 
for all men to stand within the compass of his mighty spirit. 
Even those who reject the system which asserts his divinity, 
find in the sheer manliness of his life an example which has 
inspired all subsequent ages with generosity and magna- 
nimity. 

Considered simply as a man, nowhere in history is there a 
trace of any other man whose profound reverence for infinite 
goodness and truth drove hiifi to renounce the religion of his 
fathers simply because that religion was too narrow for man- 
kind, and contemplated as its issue the supreme welfare of 
but a single race. In him first appeared one whose heart 
held imiversal man. Before him there were Jews and Greeks, 
and endless distinctions of race and name. But the great 
word, Mankind, and the thought that lies behind it, were 
unknown. Here was a career conforming to an ideal so lofty 
and so noble that few even of his professed followers are able 
to apprehend it, even unto this day. It was, indeed, based 
in part on a conception impossible at this day, namely, that 
the end of earthly things was at hand; but it required this to 
give force to the lesson of the insufficiency of this life, and to 
turn man's thoughts to that Kingdom of Heaven which it was 
his mission to preach. Rather than confirm his people in 
their pretension that the Father of mankind cared more for 
Jew than for Gentile, or for one Jew more than for another, he 
preferred to invite the ferocious scorn of all that was devout 
and honorable and powerful in his nation, and contented 
himself with the sympathy of the humble, the poor and the 
outcast. No wonder that all men of sense and feeling join in 
ennobling homage to this peerless and perfect soul who, by 
steadfast self-denial, enshrined divinity in his radiant human 
form; who gathered up the infinite forces of Deity as wheat is 
gathered in a sheaf, and forever linked them with the natural 
life of man. 

In the name of liberalism, there may be a bigotry which 
will deny to this character its great attributes. This is too 
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ntorow for patience. For let men think as they will of the 
Jesus of history or the Christ of dogma, the fact remains that 
this character is the greatest moral force, the most benign 
influence, that ever entered the world. Through all the cen- 
turies since this mission was ended upon earth, what has been 
the growth of the world, the progress of man, but a movement 
on a line with the principles of this mission as enimciated by 
such teachings as the Sermon on the Mount? These are the 
principles which soften the intercourse of man with man, 
which keep justice continually before the world as a guiding 
power, which lead nations to form closer ties of friendship, 
and knit them together by greater and mightier interests. 
Above all, this influence is the inspiration that asserts the 
rights of the poor and hmnble, which proclaims the dignity 
of man as man, which broadens and deepens humanity, and 
which supplies the influence that ever checks the tendency to 
that native selfishness, that hard materialism, which disre- 
gards all feelings and wishes and calculations but its own. 

Apart, then, from any ecclesiastical view or theological 
conception, this day has a deep significance for the whole 
race of man. It marks the advent of a new power in the 
world — the power to which man, whatever variant views 
may be held as to Jesus himself, owes his regeneration. We 
are not on theological groimd. It is not our province. But 
it is fit on this occasion for a secular newspaper to show, from 
the point of view it necessarily occupies, a part of the signifi- 
cance of this day, which, no matter what objectors may say, 
is the brightest and holiest of the feast dayB of the world. It 
symbolizes certain simple but lofty principles, which, though 
few in number, have fortunately become the inspiration of 
the world. 



CHRISTMAS THE SYMBOL OF CHRISTIAN 

SPIRIT AND IDEALITY 

(The OrtgonUm^ December 25, 1886) 

The personal adherents of Jesus were few; fhey had no con- 
ception of the incomparable place he was destined to fill in 
human history; they had not the habits of culture and train- 
ing necessary to the preservation of exact memorials, and 
their accounts of Jesus, first related from personal memory, 
were then relegated to tradition; so that the Gospels, as we 
now have them, did not take their form till many years after 
his death. When the Christians, somewhat later, began to 
make inquiries about his personal history, they could get no 
exact information; they could not agree upon the day of his 
birth, and finally compromised upon a time which came near 
that fixed upon by the concurrence of the different testimo- 
nies. 

The exact day or year, however, is a matter of small import. 
The great fact is enough. There was such a person as Jesus, 
and the course of his life and the manner of his death are 
among the best attested facts of history. But a mist en- 
shrouds the outer details of his life, and it is weU; for the im- 
agination, which invests him with aU perfections, can best 
fill up the picture. Literalness would destroy it. 

It is a shallow skepticism that questions the fact that he 
ever existed, and bases this opinion on want of accurate 
knowledge of the outward details of his hfe, and on the 
known disposition of the human mind to wander into myths. 
Even the exact day of Shakespeare's birth is not known, nor 
is the manner of his death. And skeptics are continually 
questioning his identity and starting various theories to ac- 
count for the existence of the works that go under his name; 
but his personality suffers no obscuration, and one feels that 
it would detract rather than otherwise from his works and 
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fame to have all the lineaments of his life sharply outlined and 
clearly revealed. But no person of well-balanced judgment 
has doubts as to Shakespeare or his identification with the 
matchless writings that go under his name. 

It would be presumptuous in any one to attempt to say 
what the destiny of Christianity is to be. Time was when 
Christianity was defined chiefly by dogma; but there is now 
a growing sensibihty that the iimer interpretation of its power 
is to be f oimd in the means it provides for natural investiture 
of its founder with the highest ideal of himianity. Under all 
changes of hmnan life, through the progress of the centuries, 
this ideal adapts itself to and presides over the highest aspi- 
rations of man, and Christianity thus continues a growing 
power as the ideal grows. Herein is the secret of its wonder- 
ful adaptation to the changmg conditions of the life of man- 
kind. On so great a subject finite judgment may easily make 
a mistake; and yet it would seem that in this ideal, built on 
the personality of the founder of Christianity, one might ex- 
pect future ages to see one universal religion for the world. 

So far Christianity has known three great epochs, namely: 
The first, extending from the ministry of its founder to the 
throne of Constantine; the second, to the triumph of the 
Cross over the Crescent, when the Moslem invasion was 
rolled back from Europe; and the third, from that time down 
to the present day. Very nearly contemporary with the close 
of the contest between Christian Europe and the Saracen 
Empire, was the discovery of America and the new era of 
commerce. The military supremacy of the Christians was 
succeeded by their commercial supremacy, and that and 
other causes, in due time, developed supremacy in all that 
constitutes civilization. For four centuries the drift of events 
has been toward adoption of Christianity. The causes which 
have been at work are stiU operative, and it is a moral cer- 
tainty that the progress now going on will not stop till the 
whole earth has felt its touch. Even now th^^ is no latitude 
nor longitude where it has not a lodgment, and the hearts of 
young and old are made glad by remembering Christmas to 
keep it merry. It will pursue its mission, follow its ideal, 
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contributing its mighty influence to the development of tlie 
character of man, and, in turn, as through centuries past, 
it will obtain further devdqpment or modification itself as it 
becomes inspired still more deeply by man's growing intellir- 
gence, or finds itself lifted up to greater hdghts by the reflex 
action and power of that expanding epirituality in man which 
it has done so much to awaken and unfold. 



PART m 

THE BIBLE 



CHAPTER X 
THE OPEN BIBLE AND PROTESTANTISM 



THE OPEN BIBLE THE KEYSTONE OF 

PROTESTANTISM 

(The Oreganian, May 24, 1896) 

The keystone of ProtestantiBin is an open Bible. The people 
are to read the Bible for themselves. Their right to interpret 
for themselves naturally and necessarily follows. Authority 
in religion is claimed by CathoUcs, for the Church; by Prot- 
estants, for the Bible; that is, for a corporation in one case, 
and for a literature in the other. Catholics guard against di- 
verse and imauthorized interpretations of the Bible by lodg- 
ing that power of interpretation in the Church. Protestants 
have no such security. The open Bible of Protestantism 
carries with it the right of private interpretation. This 
again presupposes the right of critical examination. It sub- 
jects the Bible to all the methods of literary and historical 
inquiry. It brings to bear on the Bible the usual rules of criti- 
cisni for discovery and verification of the facts regarding the 
origin, form and value of literary productions, upon the basis 
of their internal characteristics and contents. 

This method runs counter to the traditional view and to 
traditional results; so much so that it seems to many to sub- 
vert, or at least to deny, the divine authority of the Bible, 
and therefore to endanger religious truth. It is perhaps nat- 
ural — it is certainly inevitable — that such a method of deal- 
ing with the Bible should produce imeasiness in many minds. 
To try to explain, upon the ordinary and regular laws of 
human history, the place of the Bible in that history, seems 
to them an impertinence; to investigate its statements or 
thek traditional interpretation, is sacrilege. What is very 
noticeable, is the fact that to many minds the traditional in- 
terpretation is even more sacred than the text itself. To per- 
sons holding this view, their traditional interpretation of the 
Bible, even though it rest on nothing better than the opinions 
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of men fallible like themselves, and though it may nm 
counter to history, criticism, science and all the results of 
experience in the affairs of Uf e, is verily and indeed the Word 
of God; and he who modifies or explains away any part of 
this human interpretation is looked upon as fighting against 
things holy and divine. Such persons, earnest, imcompromis- 
ing and honest, as they certainly are, cannot see anything 
good in criticism. They arraign it as a foe to the Bible and 
an enemy to religion. This is not at all strange; for the 
greater nmnber of persons, imtrained in the science of histor- 
ical criticism, cannot appreciate the discriminations of the 
critic as to the origin, form and value of writings; his com- 
parisons or contrasts of literary methods, of vocabulary and 
style; his arguments from time, place, viewpoint of authors, 
idioms, phrases and anachronisms. Many persons wish a 
plain, categorical and authoritative statement, a simple al- 
ternative, with no possible middle ground and nothing left in 
suspense. They do not recogoize the force of probable evi- 
dence, which, in all departments of thought, is the very 
guide of life. And least of all can they understand how one 
call give up certain views of the Bible, to which they have 
always been accustomed, without giving up the Bible itself. 
With them it is all, or nothing. They believe in the Bible, and 
even more in the traditional interpretation of it, as infallible 
in aU particulars; and when criticism, which in its first touch 
is always destructive, rejects a text here, gives a new mean- 
ing to a passage there, and throws over the whole book an 
atmosphere of nat\u*alism, they cry out in wrath that the 
critics are trying to destroy the Bible itself. 

Nothing, of course, could be more erroneous than this sup- 
position; nothing more unfounded than the fear that this 
process will destroy the Bible. The criticism establishes the 
Bible on new grounds, and makes it of higher value and larger 
use to the world, by showing the harmonies of its origin, its 
development, its method, its contents, with the general spirit 
of human history. This is precisely what the spirit of Protest- 
ant Christianity invites. In availing itself of the right of 
private judgment, it receded from the high ground of ancient 
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authority and descended into the field of intellectual conflict. 
Rationalistic tests were applied, and believers being encour- 
aged to pass judgments upon their beliefs, doubters could be 
denied the privilege no longer. Yet there is no attack on the 
Bible itself. The effort is to find out what the Bible means; 
and the results often overthrow traditional interpretation. 

The Oregonian is at some pains to state these matters, be- 
cause its own position and purposes in dealing with the sub- 
ject have often been misimderstood. This great subject has 
a large place in the thought and discussion of the time, and 
The Oregonian has, therefore, often dealt with, or touched 
phases of it. Every one sees that nearly all the controversies, 
discussions, doubts and speculations, which to-day so largely 
occupy the attention of the churches, have been inspired by 
modem critical study of the Bible, and can find their ultimate 
solution only in the settlement of the questions raised by Bib- 
lical criticism. The so-called progressive theology movement 
in the Congregational Churches, the controversy over Chris- 
tian eschatology, the movements to revise the standards of 
the Presbyterian Church, the wide discussion in that Church 
of the views of Dr. Charles A. Briggs, the Broad Church 
movement in the Episcopal denomination, and the remark- 
able growth of liberal ideas and a questioning spirit in all 
denominations, have their origin in and derive their strength 
from that spirit of investigation which has been fostered by 
modem Biblical criticism. It is the business of a newspaper, 
that takes note of the movements of thought and discussion, 
to pay some attention to this branch of inquiry also. The 
consciousness of the age is deeply tinged with the new thought 
about the Bible. The fact is accepted by the thought of the 
world that the Bible is both a literature and a history, and 
that it is therefore subject to the recognized laws of literary 
and historical criticism. The right of private judgment, 
directed upon an open Bible, inevitably leads to this result; 
yet, of course, there are many who never will feel that they 
require aids to knowledge of divine things through literary, 
imtiquarian and philosophical evidence, judicially balanced, 
analogous to that which scholars cite in discussing the Ho- 
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meric poems or the letters of Fhalaris. To such the methods 
of historical criticism are not addressed. Nevertheless, their 
opinions, and even their faith, will undergo modifications, in 
the long run, through the results of the inquiry. The change 
of mental attitude is a growth; it proceeds but slowly, comes 
from a habit of mind that gradually shifts its point of view, 
and is part of the phenomenon of the changing tides of human 
opinion, observed from age to age. While, therefore, the 
Bible itself is the lasting inheritance of the human race, no 
interpretation of it can be called sacred and infallible. At 
least, Protestant Christianity, founded on an open Bible, and 
the right of private interpretation, cannot put up such claim; 
and it has small right to charge with heretical opinions any 
one who accepts the Bible and uses it. On the scheme of 
Protestantism, private judgment is the seat of authority. 



THE OPEN BIBLE LEADING TO RATIONAL 

INTERPRETATION 

{The Oreffonian, November 26, 1890) 

''The right of private interpretation of the Scriptures'' is 
often declared to be the basis of Protestant Christianity. But 
it is subject, surely, to many limitations. Private interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures may be the basis of Unitarianism and 
other independent ecclesiastical assemblies nominally Chris- 
tian; but so-called ''orthodox" Protestant denominations do 
not allow it; else how is it we hear of "heresy trials" in these 
churches, and how is it that clergymen like Charles A. Bri^s ^ 
and Richard Heber Newton ' are brought to book for present- 
ing interpretations of the Bible that differ from those of the 
d^Sned creeds? 

After all, what is the difference between the Roman Catho- 
lic method of interpretation and the Protestant ecclesiastical 
method? The authority claimed in each case is practically 
absolute. The Church as a body assumes the right of inter- 
pretation; it formulates the doctrine, delivers it as authori- 
tative, and calls those who speak in its name to account for 
departure from the creed it establishes. Of this no one can 
justly complain; for in fact no one has a right to teach or 
preach in the name of a church from whose doctrine or au- 
thority he dissents. 

The Bible is as "open" to Roman Catholics as to Protest- 
ants. That is to say, the Roman Catholic Church does not 
forbid the members of its confession to read the Bible for 
themselves, nor does it interpose objection to private inter- 
pretation, except in matters deemed essential or in doctrines 
supposed to lie at the basis of faith. The Roman Church, 

> Charies A. Bxiggs, American theologian, was suspended for heresy by the 
General Assembly of Uie Plesbyterian Church in 1893, but the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary of New York refused to remove hinu See note, p. 140, this volume. 

* Richard Heber Newton, American Episcopal clergyman and author. 
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through its councils and its authoritative heads, supplies 
interpretation on these subjects. Protestant councils and 
schools of theology do much the same thing. 

But private interpretation of the Bible is making its way 
— and making its way among adherents of churches as rap- 
idly as among others, and perhaps even more rapidly, for 
chiu'ch people are brought more generally than others into 
contact witii it. This interpretation deals with the Bible on 
rational and scientific principles as a body of literary work 
that has its setting in ordinary history. It applies to the 
study and to interpretation of the Bible the universal prin- 
ciples of literary inquiry and criticism, and acc^ts the re- 
sults to which the method leads. 

Through historical study of the career of man, light streams 
in on this subject from many sides. Great facts appear. For 
example: That in aU religions there are imperfections; that 
in ail, the claim to infallible and exclusive revelation is unten- 
able; that no conception of Deity can rise higher than its 
source in man; that no body of literature can contain higher 
truths than the times out of which it came; that no Bible can 
be better than the people among whom it had its origin ; that, 
while there are religious intuitions of higher or of lower orders 
and value, as compared with others, there is no absolute or 
ultimate religion; that religion is something above or beyond 
any form in which it has ever appeared; and that Christian- 
ity is a distinctive, yet natmral step in an ever-unfolding 
IMX)cess, not a supernatural force projected into hiunan life 
from without, and not yet the absolute religion, nor can be, 
at least till it ceases to have divergent doctrines and disputes 
about creeds. 

The literature of any age is a transcript of contemporary 
thought and manners, a type of a certain kind of mind pre- 
dominant or prevalent in that age. A dogma is nothing in 
itself; it is a portrait of the people who make it or accept it. 
No monument of literature is isolated from the time that 
produced it. The events of the time, the character of the peo- 
ple, the course which their growth — intellectual, moral, spir- 
itual, national, historical— has taken, develop the form of 
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their literattire, which thus is seen as an outgrowth of the life 
of that people. In no other way has any body of Uterature 
been produced, and the origin of the Bible is not unlike that 
of any other body of literature in the world. The early 
Hebrew mind had its own characteristic features; it was a 
striking type, but no more striking than the Greek mind of 
the ancient time, and its productions bear all the character- 
istic marks of the childhood of the race. 

This is presented conspicuously in the conceptions of 
Deity in the early portions of the Bible. God is therein repre- 
sented, not as the absolute God of the universe, but as a local 
and tribal deity, largely endowed with the character of the 
people of Israel. Their conceptions of God could not rise 
higher than their own moral consciousness, and such con- 
ceptions throw a ghastly light on the defects of early Hebrew 
character. The national god of Israel was capricious, was 
endowed with many of the savage attributes of the time. 
He is described as being extremely partial toward Israel and 
cruelly severe toward other peoples; he loved Israel and 
hated the rest of the world; he slew, deceived and robbed, 
all for the benefit of Israel. The world existed for Israel's 
sake. From this conception of God, as the tribal deity of 
Israel, the world has not yet wholly escaped. The rigid eccle- 
siasticism of our own time is largely built upon it, through 
the received notion of the inspiration and absolute inerrancy 
of the Scriptures. Here is a cult through which man still 
makes God in his own image, and makes dogmas derived 
from these conceptions the piUars of an infallible creed. 

^'Heresy" comes in for anathema; but as a rule the acts 
of '^heretics'' are efforts to escape from this position and to 
place the interpretation of the Scriptures on rational grounds. 
Yet their efforts usually are beset with extreme difficulties; 
few of their associates imderstand them, and some refuse to 
understand them. They are accused of irreligion, when in 
fact their effort is to eliminate or modify those parts of a 
creed that are merely the opinions, more or less erroneous and 
even irrational, of a former time. There is now a wider sweep 
of history that throws on this subject strong lights, of which 
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there was scarcely a glimpse when the old creeds were defined. 
It is now perceived that religion is not an irregular episode 
in history, a revelation under sui>ematural conditions, but 
an orderly part of human life, universal as the race, with a 
literature produced under purely historical conditions, and 
on principles of recognized and universal literary develop- 
ment. At the bottom of all religions is man's instinct of his 
relationship with the Infinite, and this will not be weakened, 
but, on the contrary, will be made stronger and firmer from 
age to age, as the survey of the career of the race gives man 
wider and wider experience, and enables him more and more 
clearly to interpret his history and see it as a consistent 
whole, under the rule of invariable law. This is the fruit of 
an open Bible. The historical spirit opens what the dog- 
matic spirit had closed. 



CHAPTER XI 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE 



HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF THE BIBLE NOT 

IRRELIGIOUS 

(The Oregonian, July 6, 1906) 

In these modem days, since the philosophy of history became 
a science, the myths and legends of every nation or people 
have been separated from their veritable history, yet are use- 
ful for illustration. Like or similar myths, stories or legends 
are the common property of literature, descended from all 
the peoples of the ancient world who have left records of 
their life and thought and action. All educated Jews \mder- 
stand the history of their own people, and know how to 
interpret the legends and fables with which their literature 
aboimds. All Christian theologians, who have kept up with 
the progress of literary criticism and historical interpretation, 
have like comprehension. 

To those who lag behind this method and its results, it is 
not necessary to pay much attention. Within a few years 
even they, or their successors, will reach a ground where they 
will be able to separate the actual history of the people, 
through whom the book we call the Bible came, from the 
myths, legends and fables associated therein with the his- 
tory. Of this there can be no sort of question. 

Nor is there any use of argument about it, one way or 
another. Study of history, through the comparative method, 
shows what is credible and what is not. No person can be 
argued out of his fixed opinion. Nevertheless, through the 
silent, yet invincible forces of thought at work roundabout 
him, his point of view will be shifted, his beliefs or opinions 
will change; or, should he hold on without change to the end 
of his life, his place will be taken by others accessible to the 
new ideas. The transformation is in the air, all about us. It 
is not irreligion. For all the forms and creeds of religion are 
subject to change. They are changing continually, under 
our own observation. But the principle of religion itself — 
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man's sense of his hold on the Infinite — abides with him, 
and will abide with him forever. 

The other day Dr. Hill ^ bitterly censured The Oregonian 
because it had maintained, as he said, that '' the Bible is only 
a record of Hebrew history, fuU of mistakes/' * The Oregonian 
believes it did not put the statement that way; yet what is 
that statement but absolute truth? A writer ' at New Era, 
whose letter we print to-day, takes the trouble to name and 
to protest some of the unhistorical stories told in Hebrew 
literature; but it is unnecessary. Discriminating readers 
understand. The Jews themselves well know how to sift 
fable from fact in the stories with which their literature 
aboimds. The great Jewish EncychpoBdia^ recently com- 
pleted, is a monumental work of this kind — that is, of his- 
torical and literary interpretation in the light of advanced 
knowledge. But Uie myths and fables of the Bible are not 
the things upon which serious attention is fixed now. It is 
directed to higher fields of inquiry and criticism. 

For example, the Book of Isaiah. What is it? And what is 
prophecy? Under historical study it is borne in upon the 
general mind that, as a fact, supernatural predictions are not 
made; names of future actors in human afftdrs, details of 
future events, are not foreknown. And the conviction of this 
has led a great and ever-growing majority of serious critics 
to conclude that in our present Book of Isaiah the deliver- 
ances of two distinct writers have got joined together — the 
deliverances of one whose center was Jerusalem, and who 
had before his eyes the events of the year 700 B.C., and of 
another, whose center was Babylon, and who had before his 
eyes the events of a time one hundred and fifty years later. 
These critics have been led in the same way to attribute 
prophecies in the Book of Daniel, which were supposed to 
come from a Daniel living at the time of the Babylonian 
captivity, to a much later prophet or writer. 

1 Dr. Edgar P. Hill, pastor of First PreBbyterian Church, of Portland, 
Oregon, 1895-1906. 

* Letter of Dr. Hill in Portland Jmamal, July 3, 1906. 

* This letter, signed by R. A. Dague, critidaed the historical and mythical 
errors of orthodox Christianity. 
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Now, what wicked thing is there, or can there be, in this 
method of interpretation or its results? It is as certain as 
anything in Uterature that, in the last twenty-seven chapters 
of Isaiah, we are in another world from the world of the first 
part. The center of the first section is Jerusalem; of the last 
section, Babylon. The posture of events, the time, the state 
of the world, all are different. 

Deepest questions of historical and literary inquiry are 
opened by such facts as these. With the original Isaiah, the 
Ideal Helper, Saviour, Restorer, is a prince of the House of 
David, a rod out of the stem of Jesse, a branch of the Eternal, 
beautiful and glorious; smiting the earth with the rod of his 
mouth, and with the breath of his lips slaying the wicked.^ 
With the prophet of the last twenty-seven chapters, he is 
Jehovah's suffering servant, who strives not nor cries out, 
nor causes his voice to be heard in the streets, but suffers in 
silence. The ideal has been transformed; the suffering serv- 
ant of the later prophecy is the ideal Israel, to be redeemed 
from long captivity; and the two parts of the book, as we 
have it, were brought together by a later editor or arranger, 
as the different, and often incongruous parts of the Penta- 
teuch were brought into their present form. 

The subject cannot be pursued in a newspaper. But it 
may be said here that this method of examination of the 
Bible is universal among critics and scholars; and as well 
among theologians who have kept up with the scholarship 
of the past fifty years. In this reconstruction of Jewish his- 
tory, none has taken a more active part than Jewish theolo- 
gians and masters, or more fuUy accepted the results. To 
call the process, or the spirit that actuates it, '^irrehgious,'' 
is to devote a word, that ought to be a good one, to a most 
preposterous misuse. Anyway, it will not avail. 

^ Isaiah xi, 4. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM THE BASIS OF MODERN 

RATIONALISM 

(The Ongonian, June 20, 1902) 

A GBEAT array of facts has been brought to light, which, 
if admitted — and many of them must be admitted — 
utterly overthrow the old theories of the verbal inspiration, 
the infallibility and the inerrancy of this remarkable litera- 
ture. Many of the conclusions of the criticisms have already 
been tacitly accepted by the churches, both Christian and 
Jewish ; indeed, the consciousness of the age is deeply tinged 
with the new thought about the Bible; and it is evident that 
the process is destined to go on indefinitely, in spite of 
the frantic efforts of the conservatives. Individuals in the 
churches who adopt the views of the critics, doubtless will 
be disciplined still — though in decreasing numbers* But no 
ecclesiastical machinery can arrest the movement of which 
they are the product. Whether for good or evil, it is working 
its way into the very heart of modem Christianity. 

For modem criticism has established its right to exist by 
what it has done. Tme, its conclusions are not always sure, 
but the work points to tmth as its result, and the traditions 
of the Church and the conclusions of critics must be tried 
before the bar of truth and fact, presided over by the rational 
and historic spirit. The old dogma, which forbids any exami- 
nation of the Bible, or any rational judgment in regard to it, 
is out of harmony with the historical fact that the present 
books of the Bible were gathered together by the exercise of 
the very same rational weighing of evidence which is, by that 
dogma, forbidden. In making up the present Scriptural 
canon, fallible men did exactly what the critics are doing 
now; that is, they used their reason to weigh the facts and 
evidence, in accordance with which they decided that certain 
books were '' inspired/' while others were not. And on this 
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very point there always has been a dispute, which is to be 
settled at last only by acceptance of a rational defibnition of 
inspiration. 

If criticism has a right to examine any part of the Bible or 
any inherited opinion about it, it has a right to examine every 
part and every opinion. No halfway method can be enforced. 
The object of the criticism is to find out what the Bible is 
and what it claims for itself, as opposed to the great body of 
criticisms and mterpretations which tradition has gathered 
about it. In this view, the study of the Bible is simply one 
branch of that science of history whose object is to make the 
past real to the present. Christianity itself is both a history 
and a Uterature, and is subject, therefore, to the laws of his- 
torical inquiry and of literary criticism. To divorce the Bible 
from history and humanity, and to turn it into a mysterious 
Delphic oracle, is to destroy its essential character. 

This scientific and historical criticism has revolutionized 
the old conception of the Bible. It has introduced the element 
of historical perspective, and has taught the necessity of dis- 
crimination between the various parts. It has made actual 
to us the Biblical past in its real aspects. It has brought out 
the ideas of development and of religious evolution which so 
mark the history of the Bible. It has laid the foimdation of 
a sane exegesis, in opposition to the fantastic "squatter 
sovereignty exegesis,^^ as some one has happily called it, 
which formerly dominated the minds of theologians and pul- 
piteers. It has taught men to weigh and sift that which 
tradition, often ignorant and nearly always overcredulous, 
took for granted, and thus has ruled out of court the appeal 
to blind credulity, which, from the beginning, has done so 
much to arrest or turn aside from its true course the orderly 
and rational development of religion. It has done much to 
settle the question of authority, by showing that it is a 
variable quantity, depending on testimony, probability and 
truth. It has brought out the law of discrimination in esti- 
mating the value of different portions of these books, and 
has done much for their rational interpretation by recon- 
struction of the conditions under which they must have been 
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produced. It gives weight to probable evidence, which in all 
departments of thought is the very guide of life. 

Here, for example, are the five first books, (the PentateuchO 
or six, (the Hexateuch) including the Book of Joshua. What 
are they, and how were th^ composed? It is now the uni- 
versally accepted judgment of competent scholarship that 
they are a composite of narratives and laws, belonging to the 
history of Israel, covering a very long period, made up of 
materials altered, adjusted and reset at different times, to 
suit changmg conceptions in the national and religious life 
of the people. Of the various documents wrought into these 
books, some are older than others by many centuries; the 
seams upon which th^ were united are everywhere plainly 
visible, and it is possible to ascertain from study and com- 
parison at about what time the work of the later editors was 
done, and what was the purpose of it. Thus, what is called 
the Yahwistic docmnent, was composed in the North Israelite 
kingdom within the ninth century B.C., or quite at the be- 
ginning of the eighth; while the Elohistic document was 
written in the same kingdom by an author acquainted with 
the other document, and who must have lived about 750 B.C. 
Both works were known and received in Judah, or the South- 
em kingdom, also; but they could not satisfy permanently 
the existing and gradually imf olding requirements of the 
latter kingdom, and both alike were, accordingly, so expanded 
and recast that, in the second half of the seventh century, 
distinctively Judean editions of both had come into exist- 
ence; which again, at some period later than 650 B.C., thus 
supplemented and worked over, were combined into a single 
whole. 

The continuous redaction of the Hexateuch is a fact ac- 
cepted by the scholarship of the world. Upon this problem 
more labor, perhaps, has been expended than upon any other 
in literary history, and though there remain some differ- 
ences of opinion as to minor details, the general result is 
placed beyond the bounds of dispute. The work was brought 
gradually into its present form, to meet or suit the changing 

^ See chap, xm, "The Pentateuch," toL i, pp. 267-77. 
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religious consciousness from which it emanated. Much of the 
matter, moreover, is in historical contradiction with the set- 
ting that holds it; for it is a record of an effort to reconstruct 
the history of past times on a basis to meet the supposed 
wants of tiie present and future. Each of the divergent ac- 
counts has its distuictive language and characteristic turns 
of speech and style. Indeed, the narratives differ so widely 
in this respect that, even without reference to their contents, 
scholars are able to place diversity of authorship and differ- 
ences of time above the reach of doubt, merely by noting the 
divergencies of form. 

Study of the Bible, therefore, is a literary and historical 
problem, subject to the general canons of literary and histor- 
ical criticism. The result does not diminish the value of the 
contents, but it changes from tradition to reason, from the 
unscientific to the historical spirit, the grounds of authority 
for judging them. 



HISTORICAL CRITICISM STRENGTHENING 

THE BIBLE 

(The Ongonian, December 31, 1809) 

Biblical study long since passed the point where controversy 
centered upon such matters as variation and discrepancy of 
the statements in the Gospels and other books of the New 
and Old Testaments. It is not necessary at all to attempt to 
reconcile those differences, for the effort will be a failure; and 
it is most unscientific and unwise to discard the whole narra- 
tive because parts of it are irreconcilable. The trouble comes 
from the failure to discriminate between the historical ele- 
ment, which stands out with clearness to the eye of literaiy 
inquiry, and the legendary or mythical element, which is the 
product of the religious and political spirit. Yet it is easy, 
for example, to gather from the Gospels the main facts and 
events in the life of the founder of Christianity; and it is not 
difficult, when one approaches the subject in the historical 
and literary spirit, which is the test of all the monuments of 
literature, to separate the legendary element and the crea- 
tions of the religious and poetic spirit from the main stream 
of the parrative. 

The same with the accoimts of the exodus. Nearly forty 
years ago. Bishop Colenso, with great acumen, analyzed 
these accounts of the exodus and the sojourn of Israel in the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. He showed, in a very forcible manner, 
that one of the two series of ancient accounts interwoven in 
our Book of Exodus is purely fictitious. These things could 
not have happened. An army of six himdred thousand men 
could not have been marshaled in one night; three million 
people with flocks and herds could not have lived for forty 
years upon so small a territory, and that territory a desert. 
The arrangement of the camps and the multitude of details, 
as described, were utterly impossible. Though Bishop Co- 
lenso was bitterly denoimced and persecuted for this work a 
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generation ago, his presentation of the case was so very strong 
that it has carried conviction to the world of modem scholar-* 
ship. In certain particulars Colenso's study, indeed, has 
been superseded by that of others, working in the same line; 
but, on the whole, it stands on an impregnable basis. He 
made it so plain that these are legends, that his general con- 
elusions are assumed as true, even by conservative critics. 
Colenso, indeed, was not a pioneer in this field, but was 
among the first to put the analysis in popular form for Eng- 
lish readers. After more than a century of reverent and care~ 
ful research, scholars are now practically unanimous in their 
conclusion that the six first books of the Bible, from Genesis 
to Joshua, once formed a complete work, which first existed 
in its present shape in the fifth century before our era, when 
it was made the foundation, or statute book of Judaism by 
Ezra. It represents, however, several centuries of code- 
making and historical writing. 

This method of inquiry has been applied to the whole 
Scriptures. It is the work of the so-called ''higher eriticism.'' 
It has given the world a new Bible. And the work has been 
of incalculable service to the Bible itself. It is a misfortime 
that so much time has been wasted, and worse than wasted, 
in defending views of Scripture that are indefensible; that 
create in the modem mind a prejudice against the Bible, and 
compel men, in self-defense, to catalogue its imperfections. 
If advocates of tradition would cease their opposition to the 
light, there would be no more scorn for the mistakes of Moses 
than for the errors of Plato. When the day of dogmatism 
closes, then all attacks upon the Bible will cease. They are 
wise who, neither dwelling upon its incidental errors nor 
shutting their eyes to them, make its plea for reverence and 
righteousness, for mercy and justice, alive in their own con- 
duct. But men are taught in a thousand pulpits that they 
are not Christians imless they believe the Bible wholly true 
and inerrant from Genesis to Revelation; and not only this, 
but they must accept a traditional and dogmatic interpretar 
tion of it. But they cannot do this, and must find a better 
way or not use the Bible at all. 
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Dr. Charles A. Briggs says : — 

The dogma of inerrancy of Scripture imperils the faith of all 
Christians who have been taught it. They cannot escape the evi- 
dence of error in the Scriptures. This evidence w3l be thrust upon 
them, whether they will or not. They must either shut their eyes, 
or give up their doctrine of inspiration. If they have no better doc- 
trine to put in its place, their faith in the Bible will be destroyed. 
What an awful doctrine to teach in our da3rs, when Biblical criti- 
cism has the field. 

Whoever makes a false claim for the Bible, so far discredits 
and destroys the Bible; and it is the part of friendship to 
uncover the real Bible, with all its limitations. By approach- 
ing the Bible from a wrong direction, we create needless diffi- 
culty, apply to it a test which it does not invite, and in the 
end involve the Bible in a discredit which it does not deserve. 
If read as a great but hmnan document, expressive of man's 
religious spirit, no more, but no less, then we do not feel 
obliged to find correct its scientific statements, or even its 
statements of events; but we expect imperfections in all such 
matters, and, when seen, they need no excuse or defense, 
and they do not cheapen the Bible for us. 

The way to "save" the Bible and to get the best use of it, 
is to abandon those claims for it which are untrue, and to 
stop those uses of it which are irrational. It is noted with 
satisfaction that all the chmrches and nearly all the theolog- 
ical schools are making progress in this direction. Canon 
Cheyne, ^ one of the most eminent of modem expositors, sayB 
that the higher criticism "has well-nigh demolished the con- 
ventional orthodoxy — I will not say of to-day, but of yes- 
terday ; and but for the infiiltration of more critical views into 
the minds of English Bible students, the cause of this priceless 
heirloom of the Chiurch would be virtually lost." If our con- 
ception of the Bible is rational, the existence of variations 
and incongruities in its statements of events, or even in state- 
ments which it is known cannot possibly be true, will cause 
no surprise and create no alarm. It is as irrational to use the 
Bible as an infallible test of the correctness of everything 

^ Thomas KeUy Cheyne, English Biblical scholar. 
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recorded in it, as to cast it aside as a forgery wrought by 
superstition. Its true sense is for ''instruction in righteous- 
ness." But, as Matthew Arnold says: — 

We cannot use it, we cannot enjoy it, more and more amongst 
us, for its use and enjoyment require one first to take for granted 
what camiot possibly be verified. Whether we will or not, this is so; 
and more and more will mankind, the religious among them, as well 
as the profane, find themselves in this case. 

As we began with a notice of the controversy over varia- 
tions in the Gospels, we shall append a paragraph on the 
subject from Matthew Arnold's God and the Bible : — 

In new and popular books, this device for reconciling inconsist- 
ent accounts of the same thing is continually brought out afresh. 
So strong, so persistent, so desperate, is the endeavor to make that 
wonderful mixture of truth and fiction which the four Gospels 
give us, into one imif orm strain of solid history. The attempt must 
fail. It wlQ impair the understanding of all who make it; it wiQ 
mar the reputation of every critic who makes it, and yet will dis- 
appoint them after all. The kindest thing one can do to such a 
reader of the Bible is to convince him of the hopelessness of any 
such attempt; to bring him once for all to a state of settled clear- 
ness on the subject. 

Of course, this is not likely to be done by direct argument. 
It will come about of itself, by changing the point of view. 
The way to an ''open Bible" is through the historical method 
and literary interpretation. Of all books, the Bible is the one 
that most needs this treatment. 



HARMONIZATION OP THE BIBLE WITH 

GENERAL HISTORY 

(The OregoMon, Deeember 24, 1803) 

Ths saner membership of the churches does not attempt to 
imitate the mythical examples of old, but its persistent declar 
ration of absolute and literal belief in them carries away a 
multitude of weaker minds. The consequence is that many 
do not see why it is not their duty to imitate Moses and Jesus ; 
and from the teaching they get, from the manner in which 
the Bible is expounded to them, they come to beUeve that it 
is their duty to do it. 

In the three Synoptic Gospels there is an account of the 
temptation of Christ in the wilderness, who fasted forty days 
and defeated Satan. It did not suit the dogmatic purpose of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel to give an account of the 
temptation, so he omitted it. Pursuing their notion of the 
imitation of Christ, our modem fanatics subject themselves 
and their children to these periods of fasting. In their jargon, 
it is the way to ^^ triumph over Satan." What Christ did, they 
must do. Literal interpretation, grounded on literal belief, is 
the source of this folly. ^ 

If the unhistorical were separated by judgment from the 
historical elements in the Bible, these perversions would not 
occur. The antitype of the temptation recorded in the Gos- 
pels is, throughout, the temptation of the people of Israel 
in the wilderness. The first temptation encountered by the 
people in the wilderness had been hunger, and they had given 
way to this so far as to murmur against their leader, and even 
against Jehovah Himself. All that was bad and evil in the 
worlds especially in so far as it concerned the people of Israel, 
was referred to Satan as its first cause, and it was a natural 
result that the Messiah, who was to purify the people from 

^ Religioua fasting was fregueat at Portlandi Oiegpm, at the tune of tlue 
•rtiele. 
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their sins^ should be opposed to Satan as his antagonist and 
conqueror. Following the legend, therefore, it was by hunger 
first that Christ the Messiah was to be tempted ; and as Moses 
had fasted forty days during the march through the wilder* 
ness, so also Christ fasted in the wilderness forty days. The 
parallel need not be piunsued, since it becomes apparent from 
study of it that the main particulars, the locality of the scene, 
the duration of the Messiah's continuance upon it, the sub- 
stance and form of the temptation, as well as the resistance 
offered to it, are all copied from or made to follow Mosaic 
history. 

This is an illustration of the manner of the Gospel narrar 
tives throughout. They are historical writings, in a sense; 
that is, they contain historical reminiscences of Jesus, vivid 
pictures of his life, striking sketches of his character, many 
authentic reproductions of his great teachings. But what 
a generation or two of Jewish Christians had believed about 
him before the narratives were wrought into their pres- 
ent form, what they had hoped from him as the national 
Messiah, what construction the Pauline or Petrine Chris- 
tians had put upon some of his words, what reverence, faith 
and wonder had wrought of transformation in his tradition, 
and what the glamour of poesy and warmth of feeling had 
wrought into his legend — these are also discernible in them. 
Large use was made by the Gospel writers of their national 
l^endary history, and the tendency to search the Old Tes- 
tament for events typical of what Jesus should be, as the 
Messiah, could not but affect the reconstruction of his tra- 
dition, in connection with the belief that he ought to fulfill, 
if not to surpass, what had been prefigured, as was thought, 
by the great prototypes. It is now a maxim of criticism that 
the evangelists' accoimts of the life of Jesus must often be 
interpreted, nay, indeed, corrected, not only by comparison 
of them with one another, but also by a judgment formed 
upon a historical knowledge of the influences acting upon the 
tradition from the media through which it passed. In all the 
churches there are men who understand this, and who are 
gradually introducing the methods it requires. 



THE BIBLE ORIGIN LIKE THAT OF OTHER 

FABLE LITERATURE 

{The Ongonian, May 24, 1891) 

Rational criticism and scientific interpretation hold that in 
all religions there are imperfections; that in all, the claim to 
infallible and exclusive revelation is mitenable; that no con- 
ception of Deity can rise higher than its source in man; that 
no body of literature can contain higher truths than the times 
out of which it came; that no bible can be better than the 
people among whom it had its origin; that while there are 
religious intuitions of higher or of lower order and value, as 
compared with others, there is no such thing as a revealed 
religion in distinction from natural religion; that a true reve- 
lation, the true knowledge of God, may be expected to speak 
with more clearness on many things through the enlightened 
consciousness of later times, than through the records of an 
early and darker age, which are merely, as all bodies of liter- 
ature must be, an echo or reflection of the times out of which 
they came. 

Insistence upon the absolute authority of the Scriptures, 
or deductions from the doctrine of their absolute authority, 
often lead to very grave errors. So great a man as Gladstone, 
in a country so free as England, defended slaveiy on Scrip- 
tural authority. Opposing emancipation, he said: ''I rest it 
[slavery] on the fact that Scripture, the paramoimt authority 
on such points, gives directions to persons standing in the 
relation of master to slave for their conduct in that relation; 
whereas, were the matter absolutely and necessarily sinful, 
it would not regulate the manner.'^ This was the position of 
multitudes of our churchmen, in the North as well as in the 
South, thirty years ago. The position did not prove that 
slavery was right, but that the sense of right in the times 
when the Bible was written was weak, narrow and imperfect. 
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A perfect revelation, through a people whose moral conscious- 
ness was so imperfectly developed, therefore, was not possible. 
The Bible, consequently, needs revision by the growing moral 
consciousness of man, and while it is of high value in many 
things, it is not an infallible authority. 

The acts of men like Briggs,^ Newton,* and other "heretics " 
of the time, are efforts to escape from this position, and to 
place the interpretation of the Scriptures on rational groimds. 
But their efforts are beset with extreme diflGiculties; many of 
their people do not imderstand them, and some of their col- 
leagues refuse to understand them; they are accused of irre- 
ligion, when in fact their effort is to eliminate or modify 
those parts of the creed that are merely the opinions, more 
or less erroneous and even irrational, of a former time. 

* Charles A. Briggs. ' Richard Heber Newton. 



AUTHORITATIVE CREED vs. INDEPENDENT 
INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE 

(The Ongonian, NoYember 19, 1809) 

The report of the New York Pl^sbytery's committee on the 
McGiffert case ^ brings prominently before the country again 
the irrepressible conflict between authoritative creed and 
independent interpretation. The extreme probability that 
the Presbjrtery will decide to refer the case back to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which meets in St. Louis next May, narrows 
the controversy down to a direct issue before that supreme 
tribimal of Presbyterianism. The Church has chosen the 
groimd of the battle, and its position relative to Scriptural 
interpretation is thus defined: — 

First — That the statements of the Holy Scriptures are absolutely 
truthful, i.e., free from error when interpreted in their natural and 
intended sense.' 

The adoption of such a general formula of belief is com- 
mendable and prudent. The necessity of a creed is not al- 
wa3rs imderstood. As a political party must have its plat- 
form, so a church organization must have its declaration of 
principles. Belief is the ground of all action, and a common 
acceptation of a body of truth or of opinion is a necessary 
preliminary to all organized promulgation of ideas or organ- 
ized effort to influence conduct through convictions. Inas- 
much as a sharp difference of opinion existed as to the limits 
of orthodox view of the Scriptures, nothing could have been 
more just and fitting than that a standard should be officially 

^ Arthur Cushman McGiffert, American tlieologian and author, withdreir 
from the Presbyterian ministry following the publication of his il History of 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age (published in 1897), thus avoiding trial for 
heresy before the General Assembly. The report of the New York Presbytery's 
committee referred the case to the General Assembly. 

' From a statement of fundamental principles prepared by the General 
Assembly for the McGiffert case. Bee Associated Press dispatches of NoTem- 
ber 13, 1890. 
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set up by which individuals may ascertain their agreement 
or disagreement with P^byterian doctrine. 

Yet it cannot so confidently be asserted that the declaration 
made by the Assembly can stand the test of scientific schol- 
arship; or that it possesses more than a very transitory utility. 
The declaration that the Scriptures are free from error, when 
interpreted in their natural and intended sense, is skillfully 
drawn, for it makes allowance for a considerable body of 
critical achievement. It does not exclude, for example, recog- 
nition of niunerous arors in translation; and apparently 
recognizes the dramatic form of certain writings, such as Job, 
the legendary character of others, such as Jonah, the rhap- 
sodical nature of a part of the Apocalyi>se, the desire of 
Hebrew poets to perpetuate utterances ascribed by tradition 
to celebrated worthies, without a deliberate purpose of fraud, 
as some of them have no doubt been falsely charged. 

But the declaration is on very dangerous groimd when it 
characterizes the Scriptures as free from error, even with 
allowance for hitherto mistaken views as to the intent of 
their authors. So sweeping an assertion seems to ignore the 
more superficial contradictions and discrepancies of the Bible, 
and, what is far more serious, makes absolutely no account 
of the antagonistic viewpoints from which much of its his- 
torical and doctrinal portions were written. It seems to dis- 
card at once as negligible the results of both the old and the 
new scholarship. The exactions it makes upon critical stu- 
dents in the way of abandonment of the results of their work, 
are veiy severe. For example, the discourses attributed to 
Jesus in the Gospel of John are so utterly unlike those in the 
three first Gospels that it is impossible to suppose they are, 
as they purport to be, the exact words of Jesus. The long 
and ornate periods, using expressions like ''my little chil- 
dren,'' which are favorite ones in the Epistles of John, are 
wholly removed from the eloquent, epigrammatic form in 
which the other Gospels have preserved the sayings of the 
master. So rigid an exclusion of free criticism almost forbids 
discussion of the human limitations, which can alone explain 
the {Mif that John describes most remarkable miracles, such 
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as the raising of Lazarus, of which the other evangelists 
make no mention; the fact that while Matthew and Mark 
denounce as perjurers the two witnesses who reported the 
words of Jesus about the destruction of the temple, John 
records the expression at the time of its utterance and offers 
an explanation of its significance; the fact that John's Gospel 
contains no parable or exorcism, of which the other Gospels 
are full; or the fact that John's accoimt of the Last Supper 
contains no mention of the incident of the bread and wine, 
but records in its stead the washing of feet. Different under- 
standings of chronology, topography, genealogies, names, 
etc., crop out all through the sacred writings, from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, and criticism has been earnest and pains- 
taking in ascertaining, in case of discrepancy, the writer who 
seems correct, and giving him his just meed of praise. A re- 
lentless enforcement of the General Assembly's rule would 
compel us to admit that when the writer in Chronicles says 
Hiram's mother was a woman of Dan, he is just as correct as 
the more trustworthy writer in Kings, who says she was of 
Naphtali; or that when John says the crucifixion was on 
the day of the Passover, he is free from error, while the other 
GoEfpels, which place the tragedy the day before the Pass- 
over, are also free from error. 

Yet these are small matters, compared with the modem 
discovery of the spirit underlying the letter of the sacred 
writiags. Scholarship now recognizes that the truths of the 
Bible have come down to us refracted through a medium, not 
only of human fallibility, but of human prejudice and pas- 
sion. Underlying nearly all the great and vital work of both 
the Old and New Testaments, are antagonistic theories. They 
are imbued with the spirit of controversy. What inspire<l 
these ancient writers, to a great degree, was just what in- 
spires so much of modem history and discussion — the desire 
to rebuke error and punish heresy. They saw tmth differ- 
ently, they had different ideals, and this compelled them to 
be offensive toward what they conceived was wrong, as well 
as defensive of what they conceived was right. We have, 
therefore, variant accoimts of creation, divergent records of 
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the begumings of the kingdom in Canaan, differing views of 
worship. The brazen serpent, regarded with veneration in 
the desert, was destroyed in wrath in Hezekiah's day. The 
temple ceremonies instituted by Solomon were scorned by 
the prophets of a later time. Through the Old Testament 
run the antagonistic Elohist and Jehovist ideals, and the 
apostolic era is disfigured by the controversy between the 
schools of Peter and Paul. 

Everything in this world is relative. The mind, enlight- 
ened by histoiy and broadened by science, soon comes to dis- 
tinguish the vital from the negligible, the essential from the 
nonessential. The eternal verities of religion, the necessity 
of faith and love, the consuming fire of baseness and false- 
hood, the boundless inheritance of the meek, the blessedness 
of the pure in heart — these things are only brighter and 
truer, in the sacred page, to the mind that has learned the 
frailty of man and the serene steadfastness of nature and na- 
ture's God. But the petty quarrels of schools and creeds, the 
battles of words and dogmas, the wars over Greek vowels and 
variant translations, the ado over mint and anise and cum- 
min to the neglect of judgment, mercy and faith — these 
things shall be diq>elled like the mists before the rising sun. 
It is a significant decision, to which the New York Presby- 
tery comes, that in view of the revivals projected for the 
Winter, a heresy trial would be undesirable. Alas, what toil 
and pains, since the day of the ancient prophets, have been 
wasted in strife for authority to dictate times, places and 
forms for the worship of the contrite heart I 



THE BIBLE NOT INFALLIBLE 

(The Ongoniati, May 21, 18d3) 

The sermon of the moderator, at the opening of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly at Washington, was an energetic 
attack on the rising school of theology that deals with the 
Bible on principles of literary or rational interpretation, and 
of historical criticism. It was an ambitious attempt to sup- 
press in the Church the ^'disturbing element" that rejects 
the traditional view of the Bible, and applies to the Bible 
the same methods of inquiry, criticism and interpretation 
that are apphed to other monmnents of literatiu*e. The mod- 
erator uttered this rhapsody: — 

Our own beloved Church again and again has expressed a firm 
and settled conviction that no discriniination as to truthfulness 
can be made between different parts of the Bible; that from begin- 
ning to end, from the opening sentence in Genesis to the last verse 
in Revelation, the Bible is the very Word of God. To the same 
purpose — and this should be conclusive — is the dear, positive 
testimony of Christ. From end to end he placed the seal of assent 
upon the books. Upon no other theory or belief can we, it seems 
to me, claim divine, infallible, or a perfect constitution for the 
Church. And when the very names of these radical and rational- 
istic critics, who are seekmg to destroy its historical truthfulness, 
its perfect infallibility, with their widely heralded productions, 
shall have been buried in common oblivion, the Bible, the whole 
Bible — history, biography, prophecy and doctrine — shall by in- 
creasing millions of believers continue to be received, read, prized 
above all earthly possessions as the very work of Almighty God. 

But critical inquiry, rational criticism, dealing with the 
Bible on the literary and historical methods applied to other 
books, with acceptance of results obtained by application of 
these methods and principles to the study of the Bible, are 
not to be confounded or suppressed by impassioned declanui- 
tion. What the moderator so fiercely condemns, he shows he 
is afraid of; but the idea is in the churches to stay, because 
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the churches cannot afford to divorce themselves wholly from 
the rational thought and progressive scholarship of the world. 
Rhetorical outburst is no answer to critical and historical 
demonstration. The attitude of the world toward the Bible 
is undergoing rapid change. Increasing numbers in all 
countries no longer look upon it as a supernatural phenom- 
enon. They regard it as a book to be used, not worshiped. 

When the dogmatist declares that every word in the Bible, 
from the opening sentence in Genesis to the last sentence in 
the Apocalypse, is the very Word of God, absolute in histor- 
ical truthfuhiess and perfect infallibility, he blindly declares 
his intention to suppress, if he can, the results of critical in- 
quiry. He is resolved not to see. Hence he accepts impossi- 
bilities. With unhesitating belief, he takes statements and 
narratives whose parallels elsewhere he rejects as fables. The 
stories in other old literatures, that have grown up around 
the flood legend, he would refuse to receive, but he willingly 
accepts the equally impossible stories that are built up around 
the legend as recorded in Genesis. It is of no avail to show 
him that the record of the exodus aboimds in contradictions 
and impossibilities; that the numbers of the people could not 
have been so great, because the Israelites could not have 
multiplied to such an extent within the period of their sojourn 
in Egypt, and the movement of so mighty a host in the man- 
ner described was impossible. While the exodus was a real 
event, the mythical features that grew up aroimd it in later 
times he refuses to see, but takes them all as historical veri- 
ties, and the record of them as the very Word of God. His 
conception of God does not forbid him to believe that the 
divine nature was actuated by human feelings and human 
passions and was subject to hmnan limitations, because all 
that is recorded there. He sets the Bible above inquiry and 
criticism, and by his method dishonors God, while he would 
conf oimd the intelligence of man. 

When it is said that Christ set the seal of his assent upon 
the books, and therefore that the traditional interpretation 
of them is correct, the case is not made stronger. Jesus was 
a Jew. He was full of the general ideas of his race about their 
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Scriptures and their theology; and as the Jews in many ways 
misunderstood their records, so did he. Still further, the 
records of his own life were written by his followers in a man- 
ner that shows similar absence of that critical faculty which 
history requires. Every careful student sees that they mis- 
construed the Scriptiu'es in writing of him. Is it said that 
this accuses them of intentional misrepresentation? Not at 
all. The habit then prevailed, and men thought it right, to 
treat history from their special points of view, in furtherance 
of the doctrines they held. As they had no proper notion of 
historical criticism, the turn they gave to the past did not 
seem to them a perversion of the facts, but a mode of looking 
at them suited to the purpose in view. Moreover, the rec- 
ords of the sayings and doings of Jesus, when we first get 
them, have passed through at least half a century or more of 
oral tradition, and through more than one written accoimt, 
with additions and touches of doctrinal matter to meet the 
ends in view. These and similar facts in the Biblical narra- 
tives are as well established as any facts in the whole domain 
of literary inquiry. They are reached, it is true, by applying 
to the Bible throughout the method of literary, critical and 
historical examination that is employed in dealing with other 
bodies of literature, and by putting aside that theory and 
habit of Bible wordiip, which assumes that these books, in 
the manner of their origin, transcend all the laws of literary 
production. 

The effort to claim " a perfect and infallible constitution for 
the Church," or for any branch of it, has alwa3rs failed and 
always wiU, for we do not get an infallible result from the 
hands of fallible men. And how many branches of the 
Church are there, differing widely, yet each claiming a perfect 
and infallible constitution? All Christian creeds profess to 
be founded on the Bible, yet their very differences show that 
the Bible, instead of being what this Presbyterian moderator 
claims for it, establishes no definite creed, no perfect and in- 
fallible constitution for a church — for the attempts it 
records in the Old Testament to fix a constitution for the 
Jewish Church were continually changing their direction and 
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results, and so far is the New Testament from ordaining an 
ecclesiastical constitution, perfect and infallible, that the 
Christian world is divided into the multitude of sects we see 
to-day. 

The error in the position arises from misconception of the 
Bible. It is a book of religion, not (he hook of religion; for 
religion continually changes its mode of expression, and can* 
not be fixed in stereotyped forms. The emotions of man's 
religious natiu*e cannot be stated in the exact terms of sci- 
ence, and theology belongs to the class of speculative sub- 
jects. In the days when the books of the Bible were taking 
form, men could no more agree on such subjects than they 
can now; yet religion is the permanent interest of the human 
race, and the language of the Bible is language thrown out at 
realities which men feel, yet very imperfectly comprehend. 
No perfect and infallible system, therefore, has ever been 
based on the Bible, or ever can be. Creeds are formulated, 
are modified, and pass away; but religion is not at an end 
because the dogmas of a church cannot stand. 



ERRORS IN THE BIBLE AND NATURALISM 

IN RELIGION 

(The OregmUan, June 4, 1893) 

In connection with their declaration againBt Dr. Charles A. 
BriggSy the PreBbyterians have put forth a statonoit as to 
the Bible, with intent of strengthening the old position of 
the Church against further assaults of critical inquiry. They 
resolved: — 

The Bible, as we now have it in various translations and ver- 
sions, when freed from all errors and mistakes of translators, copy- 
ists and printers, is the very Word of God, and consequently 
wholly without error. ^ 

The Hebrew Bible is the history of the Jewish State, and 
the main concern of that State was the nation^ religion. The 
forms through which religious feeling expresses itsdf are 
never, through long periods, stationaiy, and the Hebrew 
Scriptures show the variations of these forms through a 
long period of that people's history. To present a single 
illustration: The laws recorded in Exodus and in the two fol- 
lowing books confine the priesthood to Aaron and his de* 
scendants, and make all the rest of the Levites subordinate 
to them. The line of demarcation between priests (sons of 
Aaron) and Levites is drawn so sharply here, that the Levite 
who dared to sacrifice is even threatened with death. But 
the Deuteronomic law, while it represents the Levites as the 
sole persons competent to officiate as priests, does not limit 
the priesthood to the house of Aaron, and makes no manner 
of distinction between those who belong to this tribe. The 
significance of such facts is that the religion of Israel followed 
a course of natural development. Sound criticism does not 

^ This resolution was adopted by the PresbTterian General Assembly at 
Washington, June 1, 1893, on the day that Dr. BrigBS was suspended from 
the ministry. See note, p. 140, this volume. 
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attack the Bible for its discrepancies and contradictions, but 
shows that these are the natural results of different conditions 
and purposes, at different periods. The general effect is to 
cause rejection of the supernatural element, with which all 
religions, in their genesis and development, surround them"- 
selves, and to make the record of each a book, brought forth 
in the ordinary way of litarary production. 

It is useless to charge apparent errors upon translators, 
copyists and printers, for it is no more unreasonable to ex- 
pect that these persons should be supematurally kept from 
error than that the original authors were. Besides, there are 
differences of statement which no error of copyist, translator 
or printer could possibly account for. Take a few examples: 
Genesis is made up chiefly of two main documents, by diff er-^ 
ent authors, pieced together. The document Elohim, record- 
ing the geneaiogy of the race from Adam to Noah, gives Seth 
as the name of Adam's firstborn son; whereas the document 
Yahweh gives Cain as the name of Adam's firstborn, and 
Seth as his last. Again, the document Elohim, in the story 
of the seizure of Sarah in consequence of Abraham's timid 
falsehood, places the occurrence in Gerar and makes Abime* 
lech the offender, while the document Yahweh places it in 
Egypt and makes Pharaoh the offender; and fur^er on, the 
same book, referring again to the same occurrence, r^resents 
Abimelech as the offender, but changes the persons frcmi 
Abraham and Sarah to Isaac and Rebekah. Is it probable 
that discrepancies like these have arisen from mistakes of 
translators, copyists or printers? Or, take examples from 
the New Testament: The genealogy of Jesus, as given by 
Matthew, traces the descent through one line; that given by 
Luke, through another. According to Matthew, the father ci 
Joseph was named Jacob; according to Luke, he was named 
Heli. In Matthew, the son of David, through whom Joseph 
18 descended, is Solomon; in Luke, it is Nathan. Thence the 
genealogy, according to Matthew, descends throu^^ the 
known royal line; according to Luke, through an obscure 
coQateral branch. And not only do these writers trace the 
descent through an entire^ different line of anoestiy, but 
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Matthew gives twentynsox generations between David and 
Joseph, while Luke gives forty-one, and each line is carried 
out in detail. Take again the narratives of Paul's conver* 
sion: Luke, or whoever wrote The Acts, asserts that Paul's 
companions, as well as himself, heard the miraculous voice; 
but this assertion Paul himself, in his speech at Jerusalem, 
expressly contradicts. Discrepancies and contradictions, of 
which these are examples, might be multiplied without end. 
Nor can one honestly maintain that all the statements are 
correct, all equally accurate, nor that the differences are due 
to copyists, translators or printers. This last assimiption is 
a particularly imworthy subterfuge. 

It was declared in the Assembly that the error of Dr. 
Briggs was the doctrine of ''naturalism," which was pro- 
nounced to be the root out of which grow most of the evils 
that now afflict the Church. The real trouble is that super- 
naturalism persists in asserting more than it can maintain. 
Conscious of his relation to the Infinite, man has always tried 
to verify his religious concepts by supernatural proofs. In 
the nature of things religion is wholly subjective, yet man 
has ever been fond of going, for proofs of the reality of his 
feelings and his faith, to the external world. He often per- 
suades himself that he finds them here, but in reality he does 
not. The habit of close examination, of scientific inquiry, of 
interrogation of natm*e, of historical research and compar- 
ison, of uniformity of method and exactness of demonstra- 
tion, finally convinces him that these efforts are fallacious and 
vain. He finds that in the external world there is no supposi- 
tion of any manifestation of the supernatural that will stand 
examination or inquiry. Psychological phenomena, within 
which religious feeling has a place, occupy a world of thdr 
own. To the individual man, these things may be the deepest 
realities of his natm*e, yet when he tries to confirm them by 
outward proofs he always fails. In cultivated minds, the 
tendency of religious faith has always been to seek separation 
from external ''evidences" and material forms. 

Christianity may yet become the religion of the world; 
but first it must undergo many transformations. It must 
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come to the ^'naturalism'' which most of the churches that 
formulate it still strongly condemn. Thus far, indeed, as a 
great writer acutely remarks: "It has been mainly evolved 
from what is transient and perishable in its sources, from 
what is unhistorical in its traditions, mythological in its pre- 
conceptions, and misapprehended in the oracles of its prophr 
ets," Developed still further, it may abandon the claim to a 
special divine revelation, in an exclusive and supernatural 
sense, and then, through its superior ethics and lofty spir- 
itual conceptions, may complete the conquest of the world. 
Herein is the great use to the world, and to Christianity itself, 
of those men who are called "heretics." They prepare the 
way and make the crooked paths straight for the oncoming 
ages. 



THE BIBLE DOES NOT DECLARE ITSELF THE 

"WORD OF GOD" 

(TAe Ongamtm, October % 1906) 

Thb Episcopal Bishop, Williams^ ^ of Michigan, showed a good 
deal of courage in remarking to the Young Men's Chrisdaa 
Association, which he was addressing, that the Bible nowh^e 
claims to be the Word of God.* Every minister of a denom* 
ination knows that the statement is true, but few of them find 
it expedient to say so. It is curious to speculate how this 
expression came to be applied to the collection of Hebrew 
literature which we call the Bible. The most probable ex- 
planation is that it is an ignorant misunderstandiog of a text 
in John's Gospel. 

John in his first chapter speaks of the Word repeatedly; 
but his meaning is something very different from what we 
commonly understand by ^'word.'' He means the mystic 
Neoplatonic emanation from the Infinite, which the later 
early Christians came to idoitify with Jesus. Modem 
sealots, using John^s expression, with no knowledge of its 
historic significance, naturally took it to mean the words of 
the Hebrew Scriptures together with the New Testammit. 
Thus the phrase, ''Word of God, " came into common use in 
an entirely unscriptural sense. Not only does the Bible not 
claim to be the Word, but it must be ehocking to educated 
Christians to hear this sacredly mystic phrase so misap- 
plied. 

Bishop Williams, while he was about it, might have cited 
several other eases where human beings claim for the Bible 
a great deal more than it claims for itself. Thus the common 
belief, that it was dictated by the Almii^ty to amanueoses^ 

^ Charles D. Waiiams. 

* Bishop WiUlams deliy«red this addreM at Detroit, Midugaa, September 
80,1906. 
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touches upon the absurd and is utterly unscriptural. Who 
mvented the belief, or for what purpose, is a matter of con- 
jecture only, but there is not the sli^test warrant for it any- 
where in the sacred volume. Paul's statement that certain 
sayings of his were not inspired has been understood, with a 
largeness of interpretation which is astounding, to imply 
that all the rest of what he wrote was dictated by the Deity, 
and that he was simply a recording clerk. 

Granting that the Bible was originally dictated from On 
High, the changes made by scribes, the errors of copyists, the 
glosses which have crept into the text, the mistranslations, 
are all so numerous that comparatively little can remain of 
the original revelation. Some of the Pentateuch is admitted, 
even by the highest Catholic authority, to be edited from 
earlier literary works which are now lost. Hence it must have 
been these earlier productions which were dictated by the 
Almighty. How much of the original was included by the 
editors in their recension, can never be known. Judging by 
the historical, scientific and ethical tone of the result which 
they achieved, one would conclude that they used their in- 
spired sources rather sparingly. 



MORE THAN ONE DEITY IN THE SCRIPTURES 

(The Ortffonian, August 30, 1907) 

Thb following^ signed ''A Reader/' whom we take to be a 
Roman Catholic father, appears on the editor's table: — 

As often as the editorial writer deals with Holy Scripture and its 
exegesis he seems to lose all his wits. In his recent editorial, "Some- 
thing Better," he proves that the poor fellow never read the Holy 
Scriptm*es. "The God of the Jews was a local deity." Nonsense! 
Read the Psalms, read the prophets, etc. **Dom%in esi terra d 
pleniiudo cjti«;" **arbi9 terrenus et universa terra,** etc.; ^'Omnea genr 
tee quasi nan eunt coram tUo," etc., etc. It is aggravating to have a 
child talk as a doctor. He should keep his ignorance and grow fat 
on it by himself. I love to read your paper. It is a splendid paper, 
but don't allow children to write such nonsense. 

We wish to treat the critic with entire respect, yet must 
say it is plain that his method of exposition is the one of the 
olden time, which entirely ignores the methods and results 
of modem scholarship employed in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, Jewish and Christian. Such exegetes or expound- 
ers do not see — we may say, refuse to see — that there is 
more than one conception of Deity in the body of literature 
known as Holy Scriptures. Yet it is perfectly clear, and is 
acknowledged by the scholarship of the world, that every 
difference exists between the conception of Grod in the older 
parts of the Jewish Scriptures, and the later conception by 
the prophets of Israel. The one was an exclusive tribal god, 
narrow, partial, fierce, bloody, inexorable; the other, the God 
of all mankind, who deals justly and impartially with all, and 
in whose hands is the moral government of the world. Be- 
tween these opposite conceptions in Israel, centuries inter- 
vened, during which immense changes took place in ideas 
and concepts of the people of Israel, due largely to the change 
in their relations with the nations that surrounded them. 
A more exalted idea of Deity was one consequence. In con- 
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trast with the narrow anthropomorphism of the earlier times, 
it appears in the great prophets, in certain of the Psahns, 
and here and there in the historical books, wherein the old 
and the new are mixed through repeated redactions. 

It is a large subject; for the method is not confined to Scrip- 
tural exegesis, but is a method that covers the whole field of 
literary and historical research and interpretation. 



THE BIBLE OF HEBREW IDEALIZATION 
AND CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALIZATION 

(Ths Oregoman, July 13, 1885) 

It 18 evident to every person who knows anything of the lit- 
erary method, that our English translations of the Bible were 
made by men with their heads full of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century doctrines of atonement, election, justifica- 
tion, and so on — the object of the translators being rather 
to express their own conceptions than to get near the thought 
of the sacred writers. The prophets and St. Paul, particu- 
larly, have been treated in this way. There was little sense 
of the true scope and limits of diction in religious deliver- 
ances. 

Within the sphere of religious emotion, expressions which 
have an eloquence and propriety, but which are not to be 
taken out of it, were made into formal and exact propor- 
tions. Now, we hold it true, as Matthew Arnold says of St. 
Paul, that what such a man as the great Apostle — a man so 
separated from us by time, race, training and circumstances 
— reaUy thought, we can never make sure of knowing ex- 
actly. All we can do is to get near it, reading him with the 
sort of critical tact which the study of the human mind 
and its history, and the acquaintance with many great writ- 
ers, naturally give for following the movement of any one 
single great writer's thought; reading him also without pre- 
conceived theories. This is a true canon of literary judgment, 
whether applied to .ASschylus, Aristophanes, or the authors 
of the Vedas, to Isaiah, Daniel, or St. John. 

All this, even our doctors of theology are beginning to see, 
and we are moved to these remarks by noting the contents of 
several articles in the current number of the Andaver Review. 
This review is a monthly magazine of reli^on, theology and 
literaturei conducted by professors in the theological semi- 
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nary at Andoveri Massaohuaetts. It is the aim of the editors 
''to provide a theological and religious review to be read in 
the family as well as in the study, enabling its readers to keep 
abreast of the advancing thouj^t of the world/' 

One of the editors of the Reiriew, in an article on "The 
Atonement/' says plainly: "The Church even now waits for 
a doctrinal statement (on the atonement) which shall be 
comprehensive, satisfactory, and at the same time free from 
ethical objections and inconsistencies''; and another writer, 
discussing "The Rise and Development of the Messianic 
Hope," shows the influence of the historical and rationalistic 
tendency to question whether, in the life and mission of Jesus, 
there was anything which can properly be said to correspond 
with the original Messianic idea, which idea was simply a 
hope of another ruler of David's line, who should restore the 
glory of the kingdom of David — the golden age of Israel's 
race. "Broadly speaking," sajrs the Andover writer, "those 
passages of the Old Testament are Messianic that promise a 
deliverance from present distress"; it is "a return of the 
Davidic greatness that is looked for"; the idea "connects 
itself literally with the name, the place, the family of David, 
and yet what it looks for is not David, but the kingdom and 
glory of David." The intensity of this idea was created by 
the unhappy condition into which the nation had fallen, the 
oppressions which it was forced to endure, the sore misery of 
the people, and their natiural longing for deliverance. It was 
political, therefore, in its origin; the next step was to idealize 
the hope, and the next to lift it into spiritual realms. Here 
we have an intelligible and regular sequence of history. The 
idealization of the hope was the work of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, and the spirituaUzation of the idea has been the work of 
Christianity during eighteen hundred years. 

Such conceptions and conclusions cannot but greatly 
modify the old doctrines and dc^mas of scholastic theology. 
They give to Jesus a natural and rational place in human his- 
tory, and open the way for conformation of religious teaching 
to the general spirit of that intellectual movement which 
looks to the career of mankiiid, as developed through histori- 
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cal processes and interpreted by spiritual insight, for an ac- 
count or explanation of itself. They allow and even require 
man to interrogate bis own consciousness for light on the 
great questions of his being, and, as his consciousness widens, 
they reveal to him an orderly and regular growth in conform- 
ity with natural law, where before there were only contra- 
dictions veiled under the name of mysteries, which he was 
assured he never could understand, and rendered even more 
hopeless by a dogmatic jargon delivered in terms of author- 
ity, and with the forced precision of a logical method from 
which there could be no appeal. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE LITERATURE OF ISRAEL 

(The Oreifonian, August 23, 1883) 

The Old Testament, sajrs Henry Ward Beecher, is simply 
"an encyclopsedia of the literature of the people of Israel." 
The expression is as lucid as comprehensive. As a body of 
literature, the book was the outgrowth of the life of a people, 
on different lines, indeed, from the literature of any other 
nation, because the development of each takes a different 
course; but still to be accounted for on the same general prin- 
ciples. How do we get at the history of a people who lived 
in times long past? From a study of their whole literatiu^; 
not merely from a study of their historical writers, so-called, 
who usually describe only events or consequences; not the 
sources from which they spring. 

In the Old Testament we have the social, political, reli- 
gious and historical life of Israel; we have their institutions, 
customs, ordinances and laws; and, more than in any other 
literature, we have in it a conception of God's moral govern- 
ment of the world. From the character of the ancient Hebrew 
race, this last became a central idea of Hebrew literature as 
it was of Hebrew life. It oi^anized that literatiu^ into the 
form which it assumed and in which it has come down to us. 
It is so with every literatiu^, though each organizes itself 
in its own peculiar form, corresponding to the life of a people 
from whom it springs. Thus, the philosophy of literature as 
truly accounts for the Psalms and for Isaiah as for iEschylus, 
for Shakespeare, and for Carlyle. The whole idea is presented 
in Taine's introduction to his History of English Literature. 
We quote : — 

History has been transformed within a hundred years in Ger- 
many, within sixty years in France, and that by a study of their 
literature. It was perceived that a literary work is not a mere play 
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of individual imagination^ the isolated caprice of an excited brain, 
but a transcript of contemporary manners, a manifestation of a 
certain kind of mind. It was concluded that we might recover 
from the monuments of literature a knowledge of the manner in 
which men thought and felt centuries ago. The attempt was made 
and it succeeded. Pondering on these modes of feeling and thought^ 
men decided that they were facts of the highest kind. They saw 
that these facts bore reference to the most important occurrences; 
that they explained and were explained by them; that it was neces- 
sary thenceforth to give them a rank — and most important rank 
— in history. This rank they have received, and from that moment, 
history has undergone a complete change — a change in its subject- 
matter, its qnstem, its machinery, the appreciation of its laws and 
causes. 

Further: — 

Given a literature, philosophy, society, art, group of arts, what 
is the moral condition that produced th^n? What the conditions 
of race, epoch, circumstance, most fitted to inroduee this moral 
condition? 

The answer applies as well to the body of literature known 
as the Bible as to any other literature whatever. That is, 
the philosophy of history is forcing this application. It is 
perceived that history, in its elements,. is a psychological 
problem, developing according to the individual and na- 
tional character of the people, according to race, conditions 
and surroundings. 

The literature of eveiy people, then, is an expression of its 
life, varying according to time, race, climate, soil and other 
circumstances, and in a special degree according to the char- 
acter and genius of a people. Are we not then to accoimt for 
the body of literature known as the Bible upon the same g^ti- 
eral principles that we i^ply to any other of the historical 
literatures of the world? 



BIBLICAL LEGENDS 

{Th€ Oreffimian, March 20, 1910) 

Ths announcement of the discovery of additional cuneifonn 
tablets in Babylonia, '^ bearing an account of the deluge de- 
f9cribed in the Bible, and agreeing with the narrative in 
Genesis,^' reported by Professor Hilprecht,^ of the University 
of Pennsylvania (published yesterday), is not startling. It is 
but an addition to or continuation of discoveries of this class, 
first announced to the world in dear detail in George Smith's 
book entitled Assyrian Discoveries ^ made during the years 
1873 and 1874. Previous explorations and discoveries had 
laid the groundwork of this very remarkable and fruitful 
study; but it was George Smith, of the Department of Orien- 
tal Antiquities, British Museum, who, under engagement 
with the London Daily Telegraphy went to Babylonia and 
prosecuted inquiries which brought out, through decipher- 
ment of cuneiform tablets of great antiquity, the sources 
from which the Biblical accounts of the flood undoubtedly 
were derived — together with other masses of materials 
throwing light on the history, language, manners and cus- 
toms of ancient Assyria and Babylonia. These documents, 
in amplitude of particulars, are invaluable in the comparison 
of their contents with Biblical history. 

But it is the consensus of scholarship that the accounts of 
the flood in the Hebrew Scriptures are later, by many cen- 
turies, than these cuneiform fragments, and, moreover, are 
but copies or variants of the Babylonian originals. The 
Hebrew story is found in two forms, which have been welded 
together in Genesis. But the oldest strata of the Pentateuch 
did not know the flood. The story is one of the borrowed 
impressions of Israel, derived from the period of the exile, 
and worked up by the redactors of the Hebrew Scriptures to 
suit the purposes of their writers at different times. 

Some of the cuneiform tablets, on which fragm^its of the 
flood legend appear, are assigned to an antiquity earlier than 

^ Hermaim VoDrat Hflprooht, Qcnnan Aaqrriologisl. 
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2000 B.C. The Jewish Encychpasdia, repertory of latest schol- 
arship, places the Jehovistic portion of Genesis, containing 
the first Biblical account, not earUer than 650 b.c; the 
accounts in variant sections of Genesis, touching this subject, 
much later. 

The Northern kingdom of Israel succumbed to the Assyr- 
ian monarchy in 722 B.C. ; the Southern kingdom, something 
more than a century later. The greater part of the nation, 
through successive generations of residence in Babylonia, 
was gradually assimilated to new ways of life; and so com- 
plete was the assimilation that when, after the advent of 
C}rrus (538 B.C.), permission was given to the Jews to return 
to their homes in Palestine and rebuild the Temple, only a 
comparatively small nmnber availed themselves of the op- 
portimity. But the period of the exile was a most important 
epoch, not only in the history of the people, but in their reli- 
gious life. The exile was a turning point in Hebrew history, 
which led to the creation of a new religious community that 
has lasted to this day — and is the source, or origin, or par- 
entage, of Christianity besides — having as its fundamental 
principle opposition to all foreign ingredients in the Jehovis- 
tic cult; and the new spirit manifested itself further in the 
literary activity which gradually transformed the annals and 
traditions and all literary productions of the past into a dis- 
tinctive piupose, which ever since has been the basis of Jew- 
ish history and life. Their Scriptures then were largely re- 
written or newly arranged. The "Priestly Code," so-called, 
brought by Ezra from Babylonia, and further developed ia 
the home coimtry, represents the final elaboration of the reli- 
gious principles of the preexilic and postexilic prophets and 
Yahweh devotees. 

In other words, it is the constitution of the Hebrew reli- 
gion or theocratic State, with adaptation of traditional and 
legendary narrative, combined with events of actual occur- 
rence or fresh interpretations thereof, to new conditions and 
new pxuposes. This accounts for the "seams" that scholar- 
ship everywhere detects in the final compilation of many of 
the books of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
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It was inevitable that the exiles^ upon their return^ should 
bring with them many ideas which had made impression 
upon them during their long stay in Babylonia. Many of 
these ideas or impressions they wrought into the final com-- 
pilation which the Christian world; also^ receives as the Holy 
Scriptures. Among these are the legends of the creation and 
of the flood — the latter, however, more clear and definite 
than the former. Much undoubtedly remains to be discov- 
ered, which will throw light on many Biblical texts, as the 
Biblical texts will in turn enable the Babylonian '' finds'' to 
be more clearly imderstood. Egypt long has been a source of 
similar revelations, which, probably, are yet by no means 
exhausted. But the religion of Israel, in its contact on one 
side with Egypt, on the other with Babylonia, and later, in 
its springs and sources of the life of the whole Christian world 
— Roman Catholic, Greek and Russian Catholic, English and 
American and other Christian Protestant — seems to be the 
most wonderful phenomenon that has yet appeared in the 
history of mankind cmd of the human soul. 

The Jews in their own land were tillers of the soil. Trans- 
ported to Babylonia, they could not easily become land- 
holders, and gradually became merchants and traders; and 
this change from agricultural pursuits is perhaps the most 
significant feature of the Babylonish captivity, because it 
most profoimdly afifected the future fortimes of the Jews. 
The Christian world took up the persecution; and Italy and 
Spain and France, and even England — all worshiping the 
Jewish Scriptures, but giving them erroneous interpretation 
— have persecuted the Jews, have held them under legal 
and political disabilities, and in all ways have been most in- 
tolerant toward them — till very recent times. We do not 
think the Jews ''the chosen people''; but the Jew, in spite of 
all opposition, in spite of all restriction and cruelty, has made 
his way from the ancient world, down through the medie- 
val to the modem world; and in many ways the judgment 
of history must pronoimce him the most remarkable man 
among men. 



LOST BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 

(The OregmUan, March 13, 1910) 

Wb have indications, both in the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures, of the former existence of many books, once deemed 
authoritative, now lost. It would be an extended labor to 
make a list of them, with mention of the references. Among 
them is the Prophecy of Enoch. (See Epistle of Jude, 14, 
and various use of the book in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment. See the introduction to Luke for statement about the 
large volume of literature forming Gospel sources.) 

Throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, there are frequent 
allusions to books not now in the collection, but probably 
wholly lost. Among these are the Book of the Wars of J^ 
hovah; the Book of Jasher; the Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel; the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings 
of Judah; the Prophecy of Ahijah; the Visions of Iddo; the 
Book of Nathan, the Prophet; the Acts of Rehoboam in the 
Book of Shemaiah; the Book of Jehu, Son of Hanani;. the 
Books of Solomon, treating on the nature of trees, beasts, 
fowl, serpents and fishes, and mention of Proverbs of Solo- 
mon that have not descended to our time. Allusions also are 
often made to a Book of the Law, ''laid up before the Lord," 
but in what form these legal writings existed, is not kno¥ni. 

The subject is enormously large, and an immense body of 
literature belongs to it. There is no intention at present to do 
more than make mention of one among many of the great 
subjects of Biblical study. 



FORGERIES IN THE BIBLE 

{The Oreganitui, April 12, 1891) 

The best qualified Biblical critics, both German and EngUsh, 
agree in discrediting the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy^ 
if not of the whole Pentateuch; the integrity and synchro- 
nism of the prophecies attributed to Isaiah; the authenticity 
of the Book of Daniel, and of some of the writings ascribed to 
Solomon. The most conservative clergymen admit that the 
books of which the New Testament is composed were selected 
from a large mass of writings, more or less commonfy accepted 
by the early Church as authentic and genuine Scriptures of 
venerable authors, the bulk of which are now acknowledged 
to be either pseudonymous or spurious. By the testhnony of 
such fathers as Irenffius, the second century was veiy prolific 
in literature of this type. 

There is a passage in Josephus, interpolated by some pious 
forger, to silence the assertion of Hebrew opponents that the 
life of the founder of C!hristianity was unrecorded t)fy the 
historian of his era. The First Epistle of John was margin* 
ally annotated with the verse relating to the three heavenly 
witnesses by a Trinitarian controversialist, who was, possibly, 
hmocent of intending that a future copyist of the manuscript 
should insert his note as part of the text. Among pseudony- 
mous fabrications is the Athanasian Creed, which still dis- 
figures the Anglican Prayer Book. Though its actual origin 
and date are still uncertain, it is admitted, by general consent 
of theologians, to be falsely fathered upon the Alexandrian 
bishop of the third century, whose name it bears. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that it emanated from a French dr Spanish 
source in the fifth or sixth century. The object of this forgery 
was to strengthen the spiritual terrorism of the Ghiirch, and 
to narrow its pale so as to exclude all who dared to exercise 
the private right of reason and conscience. 
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The Roman Catholic dogmas of the spiritual and toDpofal 
supremacy of the Pope rest upon two f abricaticms wiiich ^>- 
peared in the eighth century: The DecretdU and The Dih 
nation of ConsULUtine^ which are attributed by Gibbon to 
the hand of a single writer who borrowed the name of St. 
Isadore. The Donation of Constanline asserts that this em- 
peror, grateful for having been healed of leprosy and bap- 
tized by St. Sylvester at Rome, relinquished the seat and pat- 
rimony of St. Peter, declared his resolution of founding a new 
capital in the East, and resigned to the popes the free and 
perpetual sovereignty of Rome, Italy and the provinces of 
the West. This monstrous fiction did not escape criticism hi 
the twelfth century, and in 1440 was mercilessly exposed by 
Valla. Half a century later it was generally abandoned and 
eventually disavowed by the advocates of the Church hi 
whose interest it had been forged. The DecretaUf which 
purported to be rescripts or decrees of the early bishops of 
Rome, were designed to prove the antiquity of the Roman 
See as a court of appeal. Their object was to make the suf- 
fragan bishops directly amenable to the papal tribunal, and 
to forbid the holding of national councils without special 
sanction from Rome. Upon these q>urious decretals was 
built the great fabric of papal supremacy over the different 
national churches, and HaUam describes this imposture as 
too palpable for any but the most ignorant to credit. 

These facts concerning pious forgeries illustrate the facility 
with which, in uncritical ages, pseudonymous cfr spurious 
writings obtained general acceptance as authentic or genuine 
and maintained their hold imshaken until brought to the 
test of scientific criticism. The Jewish and early Christian 
apocryphal writings seem to have been accepted from the 
date of their appearance without appreciable dissent, and 
enjoyed a tenure of belief that lasted many centuries. Two 
centuries ago Toland, in his Life of MHioUj referring to the 
fabrication of the Ikon BaeUika which for forty years had 
been accepted by the world as the authentic work of Charies 
I, said: — 
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I cease to wonder any longer how many suppositious pieces, 
under the name of Christ, his apostles, and other great persons, 
should be published and approved in these primitive times when 
it was of so much importance to have them believed; ... I doubt 
rather the spuriousness of several more such books is yet undis- 
covered through the remoteness of these ages, the death of the 
persons named, and the decay of other monuments which might 
give us true information. 

The natural conclusion, from reading the record of these 
renaarkable historical forgeries, is that an honest inquirer, 
who is asked by the Church to submit his reason and con- 
science to the authority of its sacred books, is certainly justi- 
fied in demanding the strictest proofs of their authenticity 
and genuineness. The failure to furnish such proofs e^cposes 
the absurdity of attempting to erect a fabric of mental and 
q>iritual domination upon the foundation of dociunentary 
evidence which it is impossible to test; and the leaders of the 
modem school of Biblical criticism in Europe and America, 
like the Reverend Dr. Charles A« Briggs, of the Presbsrterian 
Church, frankly decline longer to vest the authority of the 
creed of Christianity in the books which avouch it. The 
Reverend Dr. Briggs and his school of theologians idiif t the 
basis of the support of the creed of Christianity from the 
letter to the spint, and leave its doctrines to stand upon their 
own merits. 



VAGARIEB IN "EXPLAINING" THE SCREPTUKES 

{The Onffoman, Fetaiaiy 1, 1891) 

A VERT thick book was written some years ago to prove that 
the great pyramid of Egypt was a prophetic work, eprin^ng 
from iDspiration, designed to teach astronomical and geo- 
metries) truths to man, quite in line with revealed religion, 
and a psrophecy of Christianity, The earnestness of the writer 
was not at all checked by the fact, universally known, that 
the pyramids were erected simply to serve as tombs f(H* kings. 
Another^ upon the accession of Louis Napoleon to the throne 
of France, wrpte a book to show that the prophecy of Danid 
and the forecast of Revelation were fulfilled in him. Texts 
were cite4 And interpreted, letters in names were counted 
and their numerical value calculated, and a cipher, as ingeni- 
ous and far-fetched as that in the Baconian effort of Ignatius 
Donnelly, was applied to the texts and letters with surprising 
results, put it so happened that the subsequent career of 
Louis Napoleon spoiled the whole calculation. 

Prophecy invariably presents problems of difficult charac- 
ter, but there is not much diminution ci the ccmfidenoe with 
which men go at them from age to age* Sometimes the ^ort 
to interpret takes the directicm of study of the texts, after 
the events have become known, with a view to proving that 
the events were long foretold. In such cases new or modified 
renderings are usually brought in to help the interpretatioDu 
A recent case of this kind is presented in a stout octavo vol- 
ume of several hundred pages, written to prove that the 
modem locomotive engine and steam man-of-war are de- 
scribed with elaborate detail in the fortieth and forty-first 
chapters of the Book of Job. 

There haa always been a doubt about Behemoth and 
Leviathan^ the monsters therdn so vividly described; and 
the author of this volume is confident that he has found the 
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k^. He considers the translation defective; and, indeed, it 
was hardly to be expected that the scholars of the time of 
King James would be entirely successful in translating, out 
of the ancient Hebrew, a description of great inventions of 
the nineteenth century. 

Beginning with the fifteenth verse of the fortieth chapter 
which, in the Authorized Version, reads: '^ Behold, now, 
Behemoth, which I made with thee; he eateth grass as an 
ox,'' our ingenious author would translate: '' Behold, now, 
one with great heat; he will consume fodder as cattle do'' — 
an appropriate description of a locomotive engine. Verse 
eighteen would read: ''His hollow bones are tubes of brass; 
his solid bones are bars of iron." Where the translators have 
described the monster as lying under the shade of trees, this 
author would render the limguage as a reference to a wooden 
shed or canopy, built to protect it. Thus he goes on from 
verse to verse, pointing out how hitherto the world has mis- 
conceived the original. The last verses of the chapter require 
no comment: "Behold, he drinketh up a river," etc. Does 
not the locomotive engine the same? 

If Behemoth is a locomotive engine, it is no less clear that 
Leviathan is a modem man-of-war. " Canst thou fill his skin 
with barbed irons?" it is demanded. "Out of his mouth go 
buming lamps, and sparks of fire leap out; out of his nostrils 
goeth smoke. He maketh the deep to boil like a pot; he mak- 
eih a path to shine after him; one would think the deep to 
be hoary." Since this describes a modem vessel of war, what 
need to look for another interpretation? 

This method of dealing with the Book of Job, like Don-- 
nelly's method of dealing with the plays of Shakespeare, is 
merely a new illustration of the readiness with which any 
person who gets a crotchet into his head can find evidence 
to support it. Often more industry is shown in purauing 
these fatuous conceits than in any leaUy rational efforts. 



WOMAN'S STATUS IN BIBUCAL WRITINGS 

(The Ongonian, June 23, 1805) 

The attack made on the Bible by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, in the name of 'Hhe new woman/' is not at all serious. 
It is not, indeed, so much an attack on the Bible, as a protest 
against some of the morals of Biblical times. ^ 

The Bible is a very faithful transcript of the social and 
moral conditions of the times that produced it. The history 
of its composition extends over a very long period — ceiv 
tunly not less, or much less, than one thousand years. Durii^ 
so long a period there were, indeed, many changes in social 
conditions and moral conceptions, in habits of thought, 
in usages of religion, and ideas of the Deity. The critical 
reader sees these things reflected in its pages, and notes in 
them confirmation of the fact which constitutes the funda- 
mental principle of historical criticism — that doctrines of 
every kind take their form and color from the times through 
which they pass. 

In antiquity, woman was not given the place of honor ao* 
corded to her in these modem days. In this particular the 
usages of the Jews were similar to those of the remainder of 
mankind. The idea of subordination of woman, therefore, 
nms through the Hebrew as through all old literatures. As 
Christianity is an offshoot of Judaism, this same idea, though 
modified by the universal human sympathies of Jesus, is 
carried into the New Testament. Paul was as severe on 
woman as the record in Genesis shows her Creator to have 
been, after the disobedience in the Garden. But the modem 
world little heeds these attempts, though the Bible is thdr 
authority, to make woman the scap^oat of man's ''fall.'' 

> Mn. Stanton was editor of The Woman* 9 Bible, published in 1895-08 by 
the European Publishing Company. New York, 2 toIs. For her critioiBm of 
«' man's '* Bible, see her letter in The CriUc, March 2S, 1896, p. 2ia 
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It is not necessary to ''revise'' the Bible on this point. It 
has been revised already, alike by the judgment of Jew and 
gentile, through growth of broader sympathies and concep- 
tions, in the world of religion, of history and of man. 

Mrs. Stanton and her coadjutors also make a mistake 
when they say that St. Paul has been misread; that he could 
not have meant to say that woman should not be allowed to 
speak in the churches, and that the wife should be subject 
to the husband. This is an almost ludicrous assumption. 
Paul uttered sentiments that grew out of the habits and us- 
ages amid which he had been brought up and had always 
lived. By the tests of the present time, some of them are un- 
tenable, and are ignored by most of the Christian world. 
Mrs. Stanton tells us she has seen women who believed that 
they were cursed of God; that woman is the origin of sin, 
and that maternity came as a punishment for her disobedi- 
ence. Possibly there yet may be such women, but, if there 
are such, these beliefs cannot be very harmful to them. The 
religious feeling that lies at the base, even of absurd notions, 
is often a very strong support of character. 

But, after all, Mrs. Stanton is not going to present a new 
version of the Bible, but only a commaitary on the Bible. 
There has been ''misinterpretation of the Bible as regards 
woman," she says, and she wishes to correct it. But it is not 
misinterpretation of the text, but of the authority of the 
Bible, in matters of this kind, that needs to be corrected. 
By most people already this correction has been made, and 
even the churches in the mam have followed the general tend- 
ency. The Bible cannot be authority for continuance of 
usages not suited to the better social, religious or moral con- 
ditions of the present and future times. The record it makes 
of old usages, and the sanction it sometimes gives them, does 
not make those usages sacred, nor commend them to the ob- 
servance and practice of better ages. 

The Bible is to be used in a spirit different from all this. 
It has in it a great deal more than the record of these foul 
blots on the humanity of the earlier ages. No one pretends 
that it is an authority for polygamy because of the practice 
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of the patriarchs, which it clearly sanctiona — thougji in oar 
own time it has been quoted as authority for maintenance of 
slavery as a divine instituticm. Few now seriously assert that 
it is an authority for that subjection of woman which was 
universal in Uie anci^it world. According to our better ideas 
of humanity, it was not less cruel in Abraham to drive Hagar 
and her son — his own son — out into the desert, in destitu- 
tion, to care for themselves, because the story is recorded in 
the Bible and the act apparently has its sanction. The Bible 
is much misunderstood, and often badly used, because oi 
lack of proper discrimination in the use of it, which in turn 
arises from erroneous views of its origin and authority. But 
these views are rapidly undergoing modification and correc- 
tion; and there needs not any formal effort to explain away 
or apologize for, still less to uphdid or defend, those features 
of its pages that belong to times less enlightened and humane 
than our own. The true use of the Bible is the service it 
renders as a perennial source of spiritual light to the world. 
There is in it that which interprets man's nature and iden- 
tifies him with the Infinite. This is permanent and everlast- 
ing. That in it which is not, the judgment of the world, as 
the ages pass, assigns to its proper place and allows its proper 
value in the records of the general history of the human race. 



CHAPTER Xn 
THE BIBLE AS ENGLISH LTTERATUBE 



THE BIBLE THE MASTERPIECE OF ENGLISH 

PROSE 

(Th§ Ordganian, June 22, 19Q2) 

A WBiTEB in one of our magazines presents a plea for a new 
English translation of the Bible^ for the purpose of adapting 
it to the modem forms of speech. It is argued that the ver- 
sion so long in use, since it does not belong to the language of 
our time, is not suited to ordinary and common use for the 
present day, and to many is even scarcely intelligible. 

The old version does, indeed, aboimd with a peculiar 
phraseology and with single words long since abandoned, and 
its style is maintained nowhere else in our literature; but 
these are precisely the features that make it impressive, con- 
centrate attention upon it and give it the sacred character it 
possesses. Through this translation, tl^e Bible means more to 
readers of English than to those who use any other tongue. 
The general antique color of the diction perpetuates this 
translation as the literary representative of our sacred speech. 
In the literature of any other language, there is nothing that 
corresponds to it. 

It is not too much to say that there is no possibility of 
supersedure of this version by another. The English Bible 
is the masterpiece of our prose, as Shakespeare's work is of 
our poetry; it beats, not only with the divine impulse of its 
original, but also with that immense vitality of religLOus life 
in the days when to our ancestors religion and life were iden- 
tical. In this version we have that tremaidous reach of emo- 
tion, borne on a style majestic and clear, which has been, 
and will continue to be, one of the great forces in the move- 
ments of history. This English Bible is among the greatest 
of the agencies in spreading the English language throughout 
the world, and in extending the principles of liberty and 
of jurisprudence, that go with it and find their expression 
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throu^it. ThisviewfiihofWB that missiQiiary work carried on 
in the English tongue throughout the world has a fidd vastly 
wider than propagation of mere ecdeeiastical dogma. It is 
introductory to, and part of, a greatly wider field of effort 
and progress. Its potency lies in the fact that the religious 
feeling is the most powerful of the forces through which men 
are moved, and in all times has been the underl3ang force in 
the expansion of civilisation. This is not to say that it has 
not been abused, or has not run into errors, or at times even 
into crimes, some of them colossal. Nevertheless, without 
the religious impulse the world never could get on. 



THE ENGLISH BIBLE NOT TO BE SUPPLANTED 

BY NEW VERSIONS » 

(Pacific ChrisUan Advocate, August 5, 1875; Portland BuOeUn, August 7, 1876) 

It is announced, from time to time, that the work of Bible 
revision is making progress. It is proposed to give a version 
of the sacred text which shall embody results of modem 
Oriental scholarship and of philological science. This is de- 
sirable, and to scholars it will be an important acquisition. 
But no new version can supplant the old one, which, in a 
large sense, is the consummate fruit of the richest period of 
English thought and literature. The English version in com- 
mon use, known as '' King James's Translation," is a part, 
and no smaU part, of the intellectual, moral and religious 
culture of the whole Englishnspeaking race. 

As a work of literature, it is a transcript of the intellectual 
energy of the period that produced it. It is a type of that 
order of mind which manifested its prodigious and searching 
activity in the works of those writers who are the great glory 
of our literature. From the same order of mind which pro- 
duced this version of the Bible, flowed those innumerable 
tributary streams that fed the mighty sea of Shakespeare. It 
is a landmark in the history of the English mind. It carries 
\JB back to the intellectual condition of the times from which 
it sprang, and it enables us to recreate them. It is part of a 
portrait which always ought to be studied, and which never 
can be lost. To substitute another version for this would be 
to abandon one of the strongest clues to the entire living ex- 
istence, moral and intellectual, of all who inherit the English 
tongue. 

^ Revision of the Authorised Version was instituted in 1870 and was carried 
out by two conunittees — the one British^ the other American. The Revised 
New Testament was published in 1881 and the whole Bible in 1885. An 
American Revised Version was published in 1901. Mr. Scott adhered strongly 
to the old version as a standard English classic. 
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No matter what number of new versions are given us, the 
old one will be generally adhered to. Its downright, sinewy 
and idiomatic English, coming from the best age of our liter- 
ature, is stroi^ where a new translation would be diffuse and 
feeble. Again, the forms of expression in which the text is 
rendered have become household words imto millions; the 
change of a word or a syllable would produce a jar which to 
many ears would be as harsh as dissonance in music. This 
matchless version is, indeed, a human work, and not ^oititled 
to blind reverence, nor even to freedom from criticism; but 
take any great passage from a noted literary work, and ob- 
serve how any misquotation, even the sU^test, offends a 
cultivated ear. A similar effect, in a wider sense, would be the 
consequence of a new version of the sacred writings, should an 
attempt be made to introduce such version into public wor- 
ship and general use. 

This noble version is the voice of a literary, moral, religious 
and nations^ culture of loi^ and historic growth. It is a mon- 
lunent of that great principle of liberty of individual or pri- 
vate conscience, which asserted itself, through Wycliffe, two 
hundred years earlier, and which prepared the way for the 
leading part which the English-speaking race has since taken 
in the affairs of the world. During the sixteenth century, 
Spain was the leading power of the globe. Its dominion ex- 
tended to all parts of the earth, and over all seas. Its power 
became so colossal that its statesmen believed their idea of 
universal dominion to be already realized. It was supposed, 
and with no great effort of the imagination, that the Spanish 
was about to become the universal language. But Spain, in- 
stead of leaving freedom of thought and conscience to indi- 
viduals, and of allowing the largest Uberty of development for 
man, took upon itself to enforce, in obedience to the Roman 
Church, the opposite policy. The enterprise of its people 
withered; the English, among whom these servile notions 
could not be enforced, thou^ many perished in resisting 
them, started at once into active rivalry to the mistress of 
the world, and Spain declined. The European mind was 
stimulated to prodigious activity in all directions. A New 
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World had been discovered. The earth had been eixcum- 
navigated. The telescope had revealed the wonders of the 
heavens, and the true philosophy of our solar system, with the 
earth's place in it, had been made known. Such a movement 
of mind had never been seen before in the history of our race, 
and perhaps may never be seen again. An individual sense of 
deep religious and moral responsibility grew with this move- 
ment. "More than any people in Europe," says Taine, "the 
English realize, by their innate concentration and rigidity, 
the Semitic conception of a solitary and Almighty God. In 
the intense emotion and marvelous accent of the Psalms, 
amid the silence of beings reduced to atoms, nothing remains 
but the heart of man speaking to the eternal Lord. Never 
has a people been so deeply imbued by a foreign book; nor 
let it penetrate so far into its maimers and writings, its im- 
aginations and its language." Out of this vigorous soil grew, 
with Shakespeare and Bacon, with Marlowe, Ford and Ben 
Jonson, our vigorous version of the Bible. Is it too much to 
suppose that it will be forever impossible in the future history 
of our language to equal it? 

And besides, nothing tends so much to keep these perma- 
nent forces of our language in living and daily use as this ver- 
sion. It fixes an era in the English literature. It preserves for 
all classes the most nervous and energetic forms of speech 
of which the language is capable. It makes the highest ideas, 
clothed in words of utmost compass and power, part of the 
daily life and growth of multitudes. But let these ideas be 
enfeebled by modem circumlocutory and diffuse forms of 
speech, and we lose all their force; we get nothing in return 
for what we have abandoned. 

These words are not written under the supposition that the 
old version can be supplanted by any new one; they are writ- 
ten merely to show some of the reasons why such substitu- 
tion is not possible in the first place, and in the next place 
that, even if it were possible, it would not only be not desir- 
able, but would be a positive loss to literature and history, 
and would tend to impoverish the soil in which our moral and 

[igious ideas have their nourishment and growth. 



•*. 



EARLY REVISIONS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 

(The Ondonian, February 22, 1881) 

The Revision of the New Testament Scriptures, so long talked 
of and now going through the press in England, is ^cpected to 
appear without further delay. It is now, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, almost exactly five hundred years smce the first 
English version was made. This first version was that of 
Wycliffe, who may, as Green observes in his History of the 
English People^ be considered the father of our later Eng- 
lish prose. Every subsequent version of the English Bible 
has been based on his. George P. Marsh, in his Lectures on 
the English Language, says that Wycliffe must be consid- 
ered as having originated the diction and phraseology which 
for five centuries has constituted the sacred dialect of Eng- 
lish speech. Tyndale, who followed Wycliffe at an interval 
of above one hundred years, gave it that finish and perfec- 
tion which have so admirably adapted it to expression of reli- 
gious doctrine and sentiment. The version known as that of 
King James was only a revision. Such also is the work now 
announced. 

Scholars do not think of attempting a new translation; and 
many are of opinion that all modem attempts, even at revi- 
sion, make more changes for the worse than for the better. The 
felicitous expressions of the earliest English rendering have 
been retained in every subsequent translation and revision 
to the present day. This first version was from th% Latin 
Vulgate, and appeared in the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century. Printing had not yet been invented, and Wycliffe's 
work was read only in the manuscript copies. It is a curious 
fact that this Bible, though the basis of all subsequent ones, 
was never printed until the year 1850. The Tyndale Bible 
was printed at Antwerp and carried to England in the year 
1526. Tyndale's work and the invention of printing together 
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gave such an impetius to the making of English Bibles that, 
during the next eighty-dx years, down to the time when the 
King James Version was ready, no less than 278 different 
editions were issued. It is probably within the boimds of 
truth to say that, apart from the religious influences created 
and exerted by the English Bible, no other book ever i»t>- 
duced equal literary, social, and even political effects. To 
verify this, one has only to study closely the history of the 
EnglishHspeaking race during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, note the influence exerted by this book upon its 
character, and consider how that character has impressed 
itself upon the world. 



NEW BEVISION CRITICISMS 

{Th€ Onoofdan, June 28, 1886) 

Whvn the Revised New Testament appeared four years ago, 
there was no lack of critics to assail its allied inaccuracies; 
but Spurgeon ^ was crudest of all in saying that, thougih the 
revision committee might know Greek, the^" didn't know 
English. This, however, was intended only to be a smart 
phrase. Similarly, the publication of the Old Testament Re- 
vision has drawn the fire of the critics, though none of them 
has accused the Old Testament committee of a lack of 
knowledge of their mother tongue. Criticisms of their pro- 
ficiency in Hebrew have not been lacking, however, but 
whether their desire not to change the old familiar text is not 
more responsible for thdr inacciuracies than lack of knowl- 
edge, is an open question. Perhaps it was because the Amer- 
ican committee were less careful than the British, in the pres- 
ervation of the old text, that their work is by most of the 
critics held to be better than that of their transatlantic 
coworkers. And yet many defects are found in the work, as 
published, that are not noted in the American emendations. 
A large portion of these criticisms relate merely to forms of 
expressions; few go to the changing of the meaning. Thus, a 
writer in the New York Evening Post takes up the work of the 
translation, giving portions of Genesis, Joshua, Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Isaiah and Hosea, and claims that in some cases 
such a literal adherence to the Hebrew language has been 
shown to cripple the sense in English; in other cases, that a 
clumsy and roundabout form has been adhered to which, to 
great advantage, could have been cut down; but none of his 
emendations is very material as to sense. 

A Jewish rabbi at St. Louis gives seven instances of wrong 
translation, in three of which the standard version is pro- 

^ Chariee Haddan Bpurgeon, EnglJah Bi^tist preacher, 183i-(K2. 
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noimced the correct one. The word " virgm" (Isaiah vii, 14) 
is declared by hun a gross error, as the Hebrew word almah ^ 
can by no means be so translated. 

Dr. Heber Newton r^rets that the special references to the 
Messiah were not left out of the translation, since '' it has long 
been known that most of those passages do not bear in the 
original the meaning which they conveyed in the English 
translation.'' He illustrates this by the passc^e in Isaiah, 
herein before referred to, and declares that no reference is had 
to a virgin, but that the true meaning conveyed in the proph- 
ecy had reference to a then present event; that the evils 
afflicting the land were to pass away before an' unborn child 
should come to know good and evil. The same thought is 
continued in the seventh chapter succeeding. 

A writer in the Philadelphia North American goes through a 
large niunber of cases where the meaning is obscure, and he 
does not fail to differ materially from the revisers. But, while 
his objections are for the most part verbal only, there are two 
of his criticisms which go to substance, viz.: Where he says 
that, in Daniel m, 25, the phrase should be ''a son of the 
gods," instead of 'Hhe Son of God," which is certainly more 
in accordance with what a pagan king might be expected to 
say; also, where he points out that the words diould be 
'' anointed onef," instead of ''Messiah/' near the end of the 
Book of Danid. 

Other writers have pointed out that the word ''God/' in 
the first verse of Genesis, should be "the gods"; that the fa- 
mous passage in Job, referring to the Redeemer, has in fact 
no reference to the Christ, but to a person who should vindi- 
cate or establish Job and his House. In this same passage 
the American translators made a very important correction, 
where theymake Job say, "Without my flesh I shall see God/' 
instead of "in my flesh," as the standard version has it, and 
"from my flesh," as the English revisers left it. There is a 
large class of words and phrases not touched upon by any of 
the critics, which, by reason of their plain speaking, cannot 

> This word in Hebrew means '* young woman," either maiiied or un- 
but in no aense meana " virgin." 
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be discussed in the public prints, that yet should be faithfully 
rendered, but which are not touched at all by the revises. 

It is well known to all literary students tiiat translations 
have been worded, to a great extent, to support preconceived 
theolo^cal notions. Translators have come to their task with 
the ^'systems'' of Augustine and Calvin to support. They 
have endeavored to give historical precision to poetic ex* 
pression. working without consciousness of the true literary 
method, which, in fact, as the point of literary criticism, is of 
modem growth. In Isaiah and St. Paul there are many ex- 
pressions, of which we cannot be sure we have the precise 
meaning; for the states of mind that produced the works of 
Isaiah and Paul, we cannot, with any approach to certainty, 
apprehend. Yet, unless we can get into the mind of avniter, 
we never can know the real significance of his work; and this 
is just as true of the Biblical writers as of any others. TheRe- 
viised Version of the Old Testament, however, marks a change 
in the Christology of the churches which every one can see, 
though it does not represent the whole change. 



THE AUTHORIZED VERSION A STANDARD 

ENGLISH CLASSIC 

(The Oreffonian, December 8» 1895) 

The work of the committeei that has long had m charge the 
preparation of a Revised Version of the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures^ has been extended so as to include or cover the 
so^alled apocryphal books of the Old Testament. The 
committee's final work is therefore done. This modem revi- 
sion of the English Bible was inaugurated in May, 1870| 
when the Convocation of Canterbury appointed a committee 
of eminent scholars of the Church of England to revise the 
Authorized Version of 1611. Permission was given to them 
to invite cooperation from other Christian denominations 
using that version. On the invitation of the British com- 
mittee, a committee of American scholars was organized in 
1871 and began active work in October, 1872. These com- 
mittees were in constant correspondence with each other, and 
all suggestions were compared. The intention was not to 
furnish a new version, but simply to adapt the standard ver- 
sion to the present state of scholarship. With the exception 
of the apocryphal books the work was completed about ten 
years ago; and now the revision of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha has been completed. It is imderstood, of course, 
that the books grouped under this name are differently re- 
garded as to authority and value by various descriptions of 
Christians; and, as I^otestants generally consider them im- 
canonical, they have seldom been given a place in the English 
Bible — never, we think, by the Bible societies. 

The Revised Version, undoubtedly, is a clearer exposition 
or interpretation of the original in many passages than the 
former one, and it corrects not a few positive errors. Never- 
theless, it has never been successful in supplanting the stand- 
ard version. By many millions of English-speaking persons. 
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the Bible in the standard version is known almost by heart, 
through and through. When the reading of a chapter or a 
passage begins in any audience, the familiar words run rap- 
idly through the minds of many simultaneously with the ut- 
terance of the reader or speaker, or even in advance of it. 
Every substitution of a new word grates harshly, both on the 
literary and religious sense. Even if the change is a positive 
emendation in the expression of the meaning of the original, 
it makes no difference. The original text is known only to 
scholars, and the standard English text in many minds has 
taken on a sacred character. On the literary side there is the 
same annoyance when a word is changed, as if a great and 
familiar author, as Shakespeare, had been misquoted; on the 
religious side it is felt that an unwarranted liberty has been 
taken with the sacred text. It is known that many pulpits, 
that have thought well of the Revised Version and wished to 
use it, have desisted upon request of the occupants of the 
pews. Habit, conservatism, religious feeling, literary instinct, 
all combine against the innovation. 

The work of the revisers does not include the New Testa- 
ment Apocr3rpha, which are r^arded as of much less value 
than the books of the Old Testament classed under this name. 
The rule of canonicity is fast and loose. But it is certain that 
the New Testament apocryphal writings are mostly poor 
stuff, and may properly enough be called spurious gospels 
and lame epistles and revelations, written apparently by 
sectaries in support of miscellaneous vagaries that troubled 
the early Christian Church. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE PENTATEUCH 



THE PENTATEUCH LATER THAN MOSES 

(The Oreganian, December 11, 1892) 

The proofs that Moses did not write the Pentateuch are in- 
numerable, and they are in the Pentateuch itself. Critical 
examination of its contents makes it clear to every mind, not 
shut up against the results of critical and historical inquiry, 
that Moses could not possibly have written it. The Penta- 
teuch itself nowhere asserts or intimates that Moses was its 
author. True, there was a tradition in later Judaism that 
Moses was its author; this tradition had been prevalent a 
considerable time before the appearance of Jesus, and Jesus 
himself shared the idea, or accepted the current opinion. 
Like others, he spoke of Moses as the author of the Penta- 
teuch, for that was the habit of the time, and it did not occur 
to him to question it. He used ideas and traditions as he 
found them; he was in no position to judge the age and au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch, and it did not occur to him to 
attempt it. By the natural disposition of his mind, he was at 
an immense distance from methods of critical inquiry, and in 
such matters was necessarily subject to the limitations of the 
knowledge of his time. The theory of Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch was part of a general system, which, just 
before the beginning of the Christian era, ascribed the books 
of the Old Testament to those who figured in them most 
conspicuously; and, moreover, it suited the purposes of the 
Jewish Church to attribute the Pentateuch to Moses, so as 
to support the law with the name of the great figure of their 
legendary history. Nevertheless, criticism has now made it 
perfectly clear, not only that the Pentateuch was not writ- 
ten — could not have been written — by Moses, but that it 
is a composite work made up of many documents of different 
ages, none of which is as old by many centuries as the time of 
Moses. 
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It has been made clear, too, that the work in its present 
form is incongruously put together; that, as a whole, it could 
not have been written by any one personally acquainted with 
the facts that it attempts to describe, and that, while it con- 
tains here and there historical elements, yet as a whole it is 
not historically true. Througihout the Pentateuch, there are 
signs unmistakableandinnumerableof dates later than Moses, 
msny of them later by many centuries. Here and there the 
standpoint of the later writer or writers betrays itself in ex- 
pressions so clear as to leave to criticism only the task of cit- 
ing the texts. If there is any one thing upon which the repu- 
table and authoritative scholarship of the world is agreed, it 
is upon the fact that the Pentateuch is a comiKMsite work, the 
work of several and perhaps many hands, a work whose com- 
position extended over a loi^ period, and whose different 
elements, fused together, came into the form in which we have 
the work a considerable time after the return from the cap- 
tivity. The proofs of all this have been set out by modem 
scholarship with a minuteness, exactness, deamess and de- 
tail that leave no ground for question or dispute. It is only by 
shutting up the mind against facts and proofs, that would be 
accepted in any other matter of literary and historical in- 
quiry as too plain for disputation, that the old traditional 
view of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch can now be 
insisted on in any quarter. * 

As for the hints or implications in the New Testament, 
still relied on to prove the Mosaic authorship of the Pentar 
teuch, it is enough to say that they were written after the 
tradition of Mosaic authorship had obtained general currency 
among a people who had no aptitude for criticism, and who 
had accepted a tradition of comparatively recent origin with- 
out pausing one moment to inquire as to its validity. They 
have no authority whatever, as against the results of modem 
critical and historical research. 



COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF THE 

PENTATEUCH 

Cfhe OreoorUan, December 18, 1892) 

Mr. R. W. Mabkham addressee a note to The Oregonianf in 
which he says: — 

In last Sunday's paper * you remark: " The proofs that Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch are innumerable, and they are in the 
Pentateuch itself." Will you kindly inform your readers how to 
find some of the ''innumerable proofs'' that Moses was not the 
author of the Pentateuch? 

The proofs are of several kinds, and full exposition of them 
would require very great ^ace. Only a few can be pre- 
sented within the limits at the command of a newspaper. The 
literature of the subject is a vast one, and, though it has been 
accumulating for a century, there is not, so far as we know, 
any comprehensive summary of it, or its results. But though 
it would be impossible to present here any considerable part 
of the varied proofs, enough may be presented to establish 
the fact that the Pentateuch is a compilation much later 
than Moses, that its substance is not historical, but legend- 
ary, and that, though it doubtless contains old elements, yet 
in its make-up it is f uU of the local coloring and distinct pur- 
poses of the later time. 

The first thing that reveals itself to critical inquiry is the 
composite character of the Pentateuch. Beginning with 
Genesis, it is found that throughout the book two different 
hands, at least, are distinctly visible, each marked with its 
own peculiarities of expression. There are two main narra- 
tives, partly repetitive, yet presenting striking variations, 
specimens of which may be seen in the double accounts of the 
creation and the flood. The primary distinction between 
these narratives is the use of different words for the Divine 

^ The Oregonian, December 11, 1882; see foregoiog article. 
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Name; but close examination reveab a multitude of minor 
differences, for which the reader may consult any one of the 
numerous and elaborate works on the composition of the 
Pentateuch, which modem Biblical criticism has supplied. 
Of the first eleven chapters of Genesis, the analysb is com- 
paratively easy, and the different parts of the composite nar- 
rative, showing lines of joinery somewhat cliunsily executed, 
are separable without much difficulty. Beyond the eleventh 
chapter the question becomes more complicated, for the nar- 
rative is an exposition of the religious cult of Israel, built on 
the framework of l^endary history. More hands appear in 
the narrative ; each school of writers had its theds to maintcdn, 
and analysis ot the later books and comparison of them with 
the Pentateuch show that the date and publication of Deu- 
teronomy fall upon the time of Josiah, while publication of 
Leviticus and cognate parts of Exodus and Nxunbers belongs 
to the age of Nehemiah and Ezra. Each part has its histori- 
cal setting, and the differences correspond to changes and 
reforms in the worship of Israel, at different periods. 

Passing from these general statements, we may indicate 
some of the positive signs of later date in the Pentateuch. 
Among the clearest of these are incidental statements and ex- 
planatory passages in the text, which imply a different state 
of things from that which existed in the time of Moses, and 
prove that the writers lived long after him. The statement, 
' ' These are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom before 
there reigned any king over the children of Israel/' could not 
have been written till after the establishment of the Hebrew 
monarchy, some hund^s of years after the time of Moses. 
Again, ''The Canaanite was then in the land,'' could only 
imply that before the statement was written the Canaanite 
had been expelled, which was not effected till after Moses' 
time. The expressions, ''beyond Jordan," "on this side 
Jordan," etc., indicate the standpoint of a writer who was 
settled in the land and was speaking familiarly about it 
to those who understood him well. The very frequent recur- 
rence of the phrase, "unto this day," in places where it could 
have no meaning, unless the "day" referred to were much 
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later than the time of Moses, is noticeable. ''The nations 
that were before you/' clearly implies that the Canaanites 
had already been conquered; and when '' Lot lifted up his eyes 
and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered 
everywhere, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land 
of Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoar," it is plain that the 
words were written by a later hand, since the children of 
Israel at that time could have known nothing of the land of 
Canaan, ''as thou comest unto Zoar.'' The passages indeed 
are very numerous which imply that the authors were resi- 
dents of Palestine, and of times much later than Moses. In 
Deuteronomy we read: "Thou shalt not remove thy neigh- 
bor's landmark, which they of old time have set in thine in- 
heritance"; and in Leviticus, neglect to keep the Sabbath in 
the past for a long time is spoken of as a reason for the cap- 
tivity — an event many centuries later than Moses' time. 
Again, Deuteronomy records the death and burial of Moses, 
and adds that "no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day." In Nimibers we are told: "Now the man Moses was 
very meek, above all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth." There is small probability that Moses wrote in this 
style about himself, and, moreover, the statement is clearly 
the explanatory remark of a later writer to those who had not 
known Moses in person, and were supposed to stand in need 
of information about him. 

Careful examination of the history of Israel, as told in the 
narrative books, with attention to the side lights thrown upon 
the history by study of the later prophets, has pretty well 
settled the character, purpose and dates of different portions 
of the Pentateuch. There is close correspondence between 
the different portions and periods of the history and the laws 
of worship. Three distinct periods are defined — that before 
Josiah, the transition period introduced by Jodah's reforms, 
and the period after the exile. To the first period belong the 
oldest elements in the Pentateuch; to the second belongs the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and to the third, the Levitical law. 
To the various phases of the legislation, the great prophets 
have close relation. Thus, the ideas, spirit and purpose of 
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the Deuteronomic law correspond with those of the prophet 
Jeremiah, while those of Esekiel correspond with the Leviti- 
cal code. In each case the product of the different hand and 
the different time and conditions was thrown back upon the 
authority of Moses, in order to give it the support of the great 
and revered figure of their legendary history. This, sub- 
stantially, is the result of critical and historical scholarship 
as applied to the Pentateuch; and though many of the ques- 
tions are still difficult, and though there are differences of 
opinion as to many details, still the main conclusions are well 
established in the consensus of the compet^it scholarship of 
the world. 



UNWORKABLE SOCIAL SCHEMES OP THE 

PENTATEUCH 

(The pnganian, October 16, 1806) 

Miss Rat FranKi the Jewess lecturer^ in one of her dis- 
courses at Portland, remarked: — 

Never will justice be done between capital and labor till the 
Jewish idea becomes the basis of modem social life. 

She then proceeded to say: — 

At the end of seven years the Jew's property, accordmg to Mo- 
saic law, reverted back to the State, and, if he wanted it again, he 
had to buy it. Then there was the tithe year every seven years, 
and every fifty years all property reverted back to the origmal 
owner if he was alive, so that, m the course of events, if a man lived 
long enough he once more entered into his inheritance. Wiser laws 
have never been framed.^ 

It is not an accurate statement of the so-called Mosaic law 
that we have here; but we are not sure that Miss Frank was 
correctly reported. This, however, may be passed over. 
What The Oregonian wishes to state is the fact that this legLS- 
lation not only was not wise, but was purely theoretical and 
abstract, never became the framework of a practical system, 
and, moreover, was not given by Moses, but had its origin 
among socialistic utopists. nearly one thousand years after 
Moses, who, on their return from the captivity in Babylonia, 
proposed to introduce it into their reformed theocratic State, 
but without success, because, as just remarked, it was not a 
practical working system. This le^slation of the later priests, 
like that of large part of the Pentateuchal code, was attrib- 
uted to Moses for the purpose of investing it with the author- 
ity of his name. It was a custom followed through all the 
changes and reforms of the legislation extending over a very 

> From leotuie of Miss Frank at Temple Beth Israel, Portland, Oregon, 
Ootober 13, 1895. 
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long period. Hence it is that the Pentateuch is a composite 
work — a mosaic in its oonstnictiony but not, as we now have 
ity of Mosaic authorship. All these are facts completely es- 
tablished by modem inquiry and criticism. The Jews never 
have been able to do anything with this purely theoretical 
and visionary legislation — the work which dreaming priests 
of the period of the captivity made a futile effort to graft upon 
the older code. Carried away by their religious and devo- 
tional feeling, which had been largely developed through 
their national and personal misfortunes, the time had come, 
in their opinion, to set up an ideal State. The result was a 
caricatiure of commonwealths — the strangest of all specula- 
tive Utopias. 

The most ancient code of Israel contained the sabbatical 
year ; that is to say, the repose of the soil every seventh year. 
This was only a theoretical wish, which, although repeated 
later (in Deuteronomy), was never carried out. The imagina- 
tive priests of the still later time took it seriously, supported 
by a miracle, and then went further still. They desired that 
every fiftieth year the world should retium, in a sort of peri- 
odical way, to its original state; that slaves should regain 
their liberty and the land be restored to its former owners. 
Ck)mbined with the prescription of the sabbatical year, this 
law produced an economic constitution that was absolutely 
impracticable. No nation ever existed under such a r^pme. 
The land could not really be sold ; the owner retained so many 
securities upon it that, if it were offered for sale, we scarcely 
see who could be tempted to buy. This doctrine of property 
approaches the predominant ideas of certain socialistic cir- 
cles. It was a law written as an ideal for a small commimity 
of brothers ; but, even in that limited social group, it could not 
be carried into practical operation. In this regard it was like 
many of the socialistic and even communistic principles of 
later Christianity, which are repeated every day as precepts 
or ideals, but which society could not adopt without under- 
mining its own foundations. 

One very hurtful regulation continued long. From the 
Jewish State the prohibition of usury — that is, interest on 
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money — was carried into the modem world. Christianity 
adopted it, and, by prohibition of loans upon interest, long 
prevented the industrial and commercial development of the 
world, and delayed civilization perhaps one thousand years* 
And, by a succession of curious incidents, the people that 
gave the law to the world against usury has found itself 
branded by the offensive epithet of usurer. 

Much we meet in history is a strange farce, indeed. 
Through all the current of human history there runs what we 
may call (we trust without irreverence) a divine comedy; for 
man cannot but make mistakes in his efforts to realize his 
reli^ous or divine ideals. Since his life is full of mistakes, 
even in positive science, how much more liable to mistakes 
is he in his efforts to realize his doubtful and shifting concept 
tions of justice and righteousness, in a theocratic or even in 
a purely secular, socialist State ! With infinite pains he makes 
imworkable schemes, and often sticks to them in theory after 
he is forced to abandon them in fact. 



A COMMON FABLE IN GENESIS 

(The Oreffonian, November 8, 1893) 

The Bible often suffers through indiscreet use. It is a mis- 
taken zeal that r^ards every part of it as without error, and 
seeks to find, even in those texts that may as well be passed 
over, matter of deep spiritual meaning. On Sunday last one 
of our clergymen of Portland delivered a discourse on Genesis, 
VI, 1-2. ^ All judicious readers know that this story is merely 
a product of a myth-making age. The story runs that " The 
sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; 
and they took them wives of all which they chose," and 
that ''mighty men" and "giants" were thus bom in the 
earth. It is a fable precisely of the same quality as those fables 
in the Theagony of Hesiod, and it came out of the same 
primitive conditions of human thought and life. At the dawn 
of history, among all peoples and races, we meet this same 
phenomenon. All peoples make fables before they write his- 
tory, and the giants of Genesis and the story of their origin 
are as far from being historical as the giants of Homer, which 
likewise are mostly the offspring of the gods and of the daugh- 
ters of men. 

The clergyman did not insist, however, that the texts were 
strictly historical. But, since he is resolved to see nothing in 
the Bible that is a mere record of the errors of the human 
mind in the early ages — nothing indeed that does not contain 
profound and certain truth — he proceeded to find in these 
texts certain symbols and allegories and recondite meanings, 
which he essayed to turn to edification of those who heard 
him. "When," he remarked, "under the pretext of patriot^ 
ism and justice, cruelty and injustice are wrougiht out, and 
when, in the name of the Chiurch and religion, theft and rob- 

^ Sennon by the Reveread F. L. Higguuy November 5, 1893. 
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bery are committed, we see the giant offspring of this unholy 
marriage of the sons of God and daughters of men/' ^ 

Not for a long time have we seen such a forced construc- 
tion of a text; but perhaps the moral lesson presented justi- 
fies the violence. This moral lesson was, however, in the 
speaker's mind, not in the text at all. The text is a version 
of an old and very common fable, of which all early litera- 
tures are f uU. It is very questionable whether they make the 
best use of the Bible who attempt explanation of texts of this 
class in ways quite absurd. The Bible abounds in religious 
truth, but it is not in texts like these, and the true use of the 
Bible can be reached only by a careful estimate of what it 
actually is — a book of literature that grew out of the life of 
a people; a transcript of their experience; a record of their 
feelings, thoughts, conjectures, opinions, hopes and desires; 
a product of their historical, reli^ous, political and intel- 
lectual life. Increaong acquaintance with the early history 
of the hiunan race in all countries that furnish materials for 
history, illustrates the Bible at all points, throws light on the 
conditions under which it was produced, and separates that 
in its pages which is eternally true from that which is the 
product of human error, natiural and common to the primi- 
tive ages. 

^ The Oreg<mian, November 6, 1898. 



CHAPTER XIV 
TEDBi GOSPEIS 



THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS NOT THE ORIGINALS 

(The Oregonian^ August 1, 1897) 

Ths ori^, form and value of the Scriptiires have enlisted 
the thought of some of the ablest minds, and of minds as 
earnest and conscientious as have been devoted to any other 
branch of investigation. Students in every nation of the 
Christian world have examined, with the utmost care and 
patience, the problems pres^ted in these sacred writings, 
and no discoveries of archeology are received with more 
strained attention than those bearing upon the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, as recorded in the three first, or, as they are 
sometimes called, the Synoptic Gospels — Matthew, Mark 
and Luke. 

It may be possible in short ^ace to hint at some of the 
reasons for thinking that the Oxyrhynchus Logta, or compan- 
ions to them not yet unearthed,^ may eventually be found to 
throw light upon the character of the source from which the 
three Gospels are believed to have been drawn, and possibly 
to afford clearer demonstration, than can yet be made, of the 
existence of such a source. Thoughtful readers of the New 
Testament, who have forsaken the idea that all its words and 
pimctuation points are the direct inspirations of Deity, have 
concluded that the points of difference between the Gospels 
need other explanation than that of varying impressions of 
eyewitnesses. The question why, in the story of Peter's 
denial, Mark makes the same maid speak to him twice, while 
in Luke the second inquiry is made by another man, and in 
Matthew by another maid — this is a question for literary 
examination. 

Nothing but a literary examination, also, would solve such 
a problem as the differing reports of a remark made by Jesus 

1 A leferenoe to the disooyery of sayingB of JeBUSi at the site of old Oiy« 
riiynohiis In Egypt, in 1S97. 
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to bis judges. According to Mark, it is: ''Te shall see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming with 
the clouds of heaven/' It is a strange expression — sitting 
and coming being simultaneous — and the same may be said 
of Matthew's version: ^'Henceforth ye shall see the Son of 
man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming on the 
clouds of heaven." Much clearer and more natural is Luke's 
form: ''But from henceforth shall the Son of man be seated 
at the right hand of the power of God." The inference is that 
only Luke has correctly gathered the meaning of "hence- 
forth" and "power." 

Literary criticism, therefore, is inclined to the view that all 
three of these Gospels have differently interpreted materials 
already in written form. The evidences are too numerous to 
be cited, but in general we should find, on examination, that 
sometimes one, and sometimes another of the writers give us 
a natural and coherent narrative, which the others have 
edited in accordance with their special purposes. Luke, 
indeed, tells us that many had undertaken the work of the 
Crospel narrative before him. Matthew tells how Jesus 
" healed all that were sick," and "charged them" that they 
should not make him known, a request hardly worth the 
making, apparently misinterpreting a narrative Mark has of 
the casting out of unclean spirits, who cried, "Thou art the 
Son of God," upon which Jesus "charged them much (the 
spirits, not the sick) that they should not make him known." 
In another connection: "And it came to pass," says Mark, 
"that he was sitting at meat in his house." Presumptive 
evidence of the editing of existing material is afforded by 
the fact that Matthew supposes this to mean Jesus' own 
house, and Luke that it is the house of Levi. 

The problem is far from settled here, however, for we have 
evidence of the existence of materials used by one or two of 
the writers, and unknown to another. Mark has little, if 
anything, that the two others were denied access to. But, 
according to Luke, the parents of Jesus openly present him 
in the temple, and then quietly return home to Nazareth. 
Luke knows nothing of any plot of Herodi or of any fligiht into 
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Egypt; Matthew, on the other hand, supposes that Bethle- 
hem was the home of Joseph and Mary. Here Jesus lives for 
some little time; and when, after the return from Egypt, 
they go to Nazareth, Matthew has no suspicion that they 
ever lived there before. An ingenious attempt to restore the 
form of the original gospel sources was made in the year 
1894 by Arthur Kenyon Rogers, in a work published by the 
Putnams at New York and London.^ But it was little more 
than a compilation of other men's achievements, and is not 
the sort of effort to attract attention in this field. The belief 
in the growth of the gospel narratives, from earlier and more 
ori^al forms, must necessarily make slow headway against 
preconceived notions of verbal inspiration. But it will come 
in as evolution has done, until its acceptance is practically 
universal. A discovery like that at Oxyrhynchus is full 
of encouragement and help to students of New Testament 
problems. 



(T%a Oregonian, May 7, 1893) 

On their pages throughout/ the Gospels bear innxunerable 
signs that large part of their materials came out of floating 
tradition. The three first Gospels, in their spirit and matter, 
are substantially of a kind; the fourth is wholly different in 
its spirit and very largely in its matter. That is, the fourth 
was written to support a particular theory of the character, 
mission and work of Jesus. Close examination of the three 
first or corresponding Gospels (the Synoptics) discovers the 
fact that they contain notices of no more than thirty-five days 
of the ministry of Jesus, though they cover the space of f oiur- 
te^Q months ; and, therefore, that twelve-thirteenths of the 
ministry, which they describe, is left without a record, and 
that the three Gospels move within the limits of the remain- 
ing thirteenth. 
On this fact Dr. Martineau remarks: — 

How could this possibly be, if they (the three Gospels) came, 
whether at first or second hand, from personal attendants of Jesus, 

^ L^e and Teaehmg^ €f JetuM. 
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cognicant of the whole period alike, or if abeent at all, not absent 
together? Even if they were independent selections from a mass of 
oontemporaiy memorials, preserving fragments of the life of Christ, 
they could not all alight upon materials Ijring within such narrow 
range; for the flying leaves, scattered by the winds of tradition, 
would be impartially dropped from the whole organism of that 
sacred history, and when clustered by three dispoemg hands, could 
never turn out to be all from the same branch. The vast amount 
of blank spaces, in which they all have to acquiesce, betrays a time 
when the sources of knowledge were irrecoverably gone, and their 
large agreement in what remains, that they were only knitting 
up into tissues, slightly varied, the scanty materials which came 
almost alike to all.^ 

Incorporated with these narratives is a considerable body 
of apostolic and postapostolic tradition, with tinges here and 
there of the contending doctrines and speculative differences 
of early Christianity. To the eye of critical inquiry all this 
is plain, and it is accepted generally by candid religious, as 
well as secular scholarship. 

Independent scholarship is agreed that our Synoptic Gos- 
pels have assumed their present form only after repeated 
modifications by various editors of earlier evangelical works. 
These changes have not been affected without leaving traces 
by which the various materials may be separated and distin- 
guished, but the more primitive goqpels have largely dis- 
appeared, supplanted by the later and amplified versions 
which we possess. The first trace we have of any gospel is of 
a gospel in Hebrew, that is, in the corrupted dialect of He- 
brew known as Syriac or Aramean, and this is the language 
that Jesus spoke. It is very improbable that he knew Greek. 
Papias, of Hierapolis, who lived in the middle of the second 
century, wrote a work entitled, Expositiana 0/ the Oradu 
of the Lard, extracts from which are preserved by later ec- 
clesiastical writers. There is no mention of the Gospds in 
their present form, but one of the esctracts contains this state- 
ment, viz. : ^' Matthew composed ' The Oracles ' (or sayings, 
discourses) in the Hebrew dialect, and every one interpreted 
them as he was able." It is not certainly to be inferred from 



^ Seat of AtUharUif in Bdigian^ p. 185. T^ngm^na^ Green and Company, 
London, 1890. 
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this that Aramean was the original language of Matthew's 
Gospel as we have it; or, to put it differently , that the Greek 
Gospel is a direct translation from the Aramean. What is 
more probable is that the Aramean or Hebrew Gospel was 
drawn upon for materials of the Greek text or copy at a later 
day, and the authorship of the Greek Gospel attributed to 
Matthew. Testimony to the effect that Matthew wrote a 
Greek Gospel does not exist till the time of ApoUinaris^ 
(a.p. 180); who could have known nothiug certain on the 
subject. Besides that of PapiaS; there is much early testi- 
mony that Matthew wrote "The Oracles'' in Aramean; but 
till near the end of the second century there is no one who 
refers the canonical Greek in its present state to that author. 
That early version of Matthew's Gospel, in Aramean, or 
Hebrew — clearly also one of the common sources of the three 
Synoptics — is what the world has wanted, particularly since 
the age of critical inquiiy began. A strong proof of Aramean 
originals is the fact that the Messianic passages in the Synop- 
tics are everywhere cited after the Hebrew rather than after 
the Septuagint; whereas, if Greek had been the common lan- 
guage of Palestine, the quotations from the Old Testament 
would have followed the Greek version. Examinations of this 
kind can be made only by the most competent scholarship, 
but the results may be imderstood by any careful reader. 

^ AppoUinariB of Hierapolia. 



DISCREPANCIES IN MESSIANIC GENEALOGY 

(TU Oregonian, May 28, 1899) 

A GOOD friend,^ whose letter we print to-day, is much con- 
cemed about what he is pleased to call ^'An attack on the 
divinity of Jesus Christ/' which he professes to have found 
in last Sunday's Oreganian. Views of this subject depend 
entirely on the viewpoint. Mr. Oliver's letter shows his 
viewpoint to be entirely the "orthodox," theological one. 
With it The Oreganian can have no controversy, for such con- 
troversy would clash with religious feeling, and would be 
fruitless. On such subjects all persons are entitled to their 
own opinions, without challenge. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
amiss to request the attention of the author of this letter, as 
well as of others who may deprecate the statements of the 
former article, to closer examination and comparison of the 
Gk)spel records, on this particular theme. 

Matthew and Luke present elaborate, thougih variant, 
genealogies. Mark has none. In John, Jesus is identified 
with the divine Logos of Platonic and Neoplatonic-Jewish 
philosophy. Our guides, then, are the genealogies of Mat- 
thew and Luke. Here, if anywhere, are original sources. 

The object of these genealogies was to prove the descent 
from David, which, according to the conceptions of his coun- 
trymen, was a necessary attribute of Jesus, if he was the 
Messiah. The pedigree of David was known down to a time 
about five himdred years b.c. ; but here it came to an end and 
required to be lengthened by so much, if it was to be taken 
as the genealogy of Jesus. This gap the writers of Matthew 
and Luke attempted to fill up; and the fact that they did it 
with totally different names, and that Luke makes nineteen 
and Matthew only ten generations, indicates that they had 
not at their disposal any originaJ records, but depended on 

^ Letter signed by A. W. Oliver. 
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their own surmise and conjecture. It would seem that nei- 
ther of the writers had knowledge of the work of the other, 
and it is certain that they drew their materials from no com- 
mon source; but each might, and doubtless did have his own 
reasons for the genealogy he presented. From David down- 
ward, the genealogy given in Matthew runs through Solomon 
and the well-known kings of Judah ; while that in Luke selects 
Nathan from among the sons of David. In the genealogical 
chronicles of the Old Testament, Nathan is named immedi- 
ately before Solomon, but his posterity is nowhere spoken of; 
and the compiler of the genealogy in Luke, finding no list 
elsewhere, must have invented the names himself. Why he 
deviated from the royal line can only be conjectured; but 
probably the reason was that, as there was no record of Na- 
than's posterity, he could be more minute in dealing with the 
subject, allow himself freer invention and offer a more plau- 
sible accoimt. Evidently he was anxious to make a record of 
generations sufficiently long to fill up the gap. Modem criti- 
cism, whose main results are solidly established, is compelled 
to the conclusion that these are not historical, but dogmatiz- 
ing compilations. And, though both records deduce the pedi- 
gree of Jesus from David, through Joseph, yet they describe 
Joseph only as the supposed, not the real father, and clearly 
therefore are memorials of a time and circle when Jesus was 
not supposed to have come into the world in any supernatu- 
ral way. An eminent writer, summing up on this subject, 
says: — 

Our evangelists exhibit genealogies of Joseph which they did not 
wish to be lost, but could not use in the form in which they were, 
giving Jesus as the real son of Joseph. So they cut off the natural 
connection between Jesus and Joseph, without noticing that they 
had thus cut the vital nerve and power of proof contained in those 
genealogies. 

Luke represents the parents of Jesus as being residents of 
Nazareth before his birth; which, however, Luke says, took 
place at Bethlehem, whither the parents had gone ^'to be 
taxed," or enrolled in the census. Matthew's narrative dis- 
tinctly implies that they lived in Bethlehem^ where Jesus was 
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bom, and says they went to Nazareth only after that event, 
and a considerable time after it; for they had gone down into 
Egypt meantime and returned, and then went to Nasareth 
that a prophecy migiht be fulfilled. It is plain that we are in the 
presence here, not of history, but of dogmatic ideas; for the 
different statements, with the many variant circumstances, 
show that the writers were not f oUowing historic authority, 
but were forcing dogmatic ideas and conclusions. Jesus is uni- 
formly known as Jesus of Nazareth; Nazareth is called in so 
many words his own, that is, his native city, and he himself 
describes it so. But, in spite of all this, the Christians were 
convinced that he must have been bom at Bethlehem, for 
the Messianic theory required it ; so they had to assume that 
his parents were at Bethlehem at the time of his birth. Mat- 
thew simply says it was so ; Luke thougiht it necessary to find 
a reason for their being there, and Matthew adds that they 
settled at Nazareth afterwards, that the words of a prophet 
migiht be fulfilled. And here, running off upon the sound of a 
name, Matthew sees in the change of abode the fulfillment 
of a prophetic intimation, which, however, plainly has a to- 
tally different meaning and application. But this method in 
no way impugns the sincerity of the writers; for the state- 
ments lay among their materials, and possession of critical 
acumen, or exercise of the critical faculty, did not belong to 
the times, circumstances or range of ideas in which they 
moved. The writers were searching, each in his own way, to 
find reasons for support of a devout belief. 

What soimd objection can there be to careful and critical 
examination of these records, or to the natural and Intimate 
deductions of literary and historical criticism therefrom? It 
is truth, always, that is wanted; not a theory for support of 
a theological system. The results of critical yet reverent in- 
quiry are making their way everywhere, and not less than 
elsewhere in the churches of Christendom. The spirit of this 
inquiry is not irreligious, as some seem to suppose. Nor is it 
controversial. It simply aims to find what the truth is, by 
examination of the evidences, so as to bring religion into har- 
mony with reason and reason into harmony with religion. 
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No person, who is earnest and sincere, wishes to woimd the 
religious sensibilities of another. But religious systems and 
beliefs are among proper subjects of inquiry and examination, 
for it is the natiure of doctrine and dogma to challenge criti- 
cism, and of criticism to meet their challenge. All this nowa- 
days is conducted in a broad, respectful and tolerant spirit, 
and religious truth — thougih many tremble as they find their 
long-cherished convictions questioned — is the gainer by it. 
No theological system can have a monopoly of religion. 



RATIONAL INTERPRETATION OF THE GOSPELS 

{The Oregaman, December 8, 1889) 

It is somewhat curious that a veto message by the Mayor of 
Portland ^ should start an mteresting point in Biblical inquiry 
and interpretation. Mention was made by the Mayor of the 
entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, riding an ass. The record, 
as presented in the twenty-first chapter of Matthew, is this, 
viz.: — 

And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem and were come to 
Bethphage, unto the mount of Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, 

Saying unto them, Go into the village over against you and 
straightway ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her; loose 
them, and bring them unto me. 

And if any man say aught unto you, ye shall say. The Lord hath 
need of them; and straightway he will send them. 

All this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet, saying. 

Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold thy King cometh unto thee, 
meek and sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass. 

And the disciples went and did as Jesus commanded them. 

And brought the ass and the colt and put on them their clothes, 
and they set him thereon. 

The passage to which this refers is in Zechariah cc, 9, 
viz.: — 

Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jeru- 
salem; behold thy king cometh unto thee; he is just, and having 
salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal 
of an ass. 

All this, when examined, becomes very curious. The pas- 
sage in Zechariah was written for the encouragenient of the 
people of Israel in the days of the captivity. They were ex- 
horted to look for a deliverer, a king. This was to be the 
Messiah. He was to rescue his people; he was to spring from 

^ Van B. De Lsahmutt. 
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the humble station in which all the people were; he was to 
come ^'riding upon an ass and a colt the foal of an ass." 
King David, who represented the best days of Israel^ had 
ridden upon a mule, and when he was abdicating his throne 
he sent his servants with his own mule, upon which Solomon 
was to ride in state down to Gihon; and as Solomon rode 
along, all the people came out and hailed him as king. Now 
another king was to come. The old custom was recalled. He 
was to come '^ riding upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an 
ass." 

This expression, in its double form, was simply a reduplica- 
tion common in Hebrew poetry. It could not mean that the 
king was to come riding two asses; but Matthew, or the au- 
thor of Matthew's Gospel, misunderstood it. Making up his 
narrative after the death of Jesus, he had hit upon the pas- 
sage in Zechariah, and, recalling a legend or tradition that 
Jesus had entered Jerusalem riding an ass, he produced the 
statem^it about the sending of the two disciples for the ass 
and colt, and the entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem riding 
both of them together. This was a natural result of the im- 
critical search of a simple mind for analogies; and, to com- 
plete it, we are told with a frank simplicity that all this was 
done 'Hhat it migiht be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet." 

This is not forced interpretation or flippant criticism. The 
steps by which the passage in Matthew came into its present 
form are apparent, and it is but one instance of a multitude 
in the Scriptures that press upon the attention of every one 
who reads with literary insight. The literary spirit subjects 
the Bible, as every other book, to the methods of historical 
inquiry and rational interpretation. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL 



THE BOOK OF DANIEL A WORK OF HIGH 

LITERARY ART 

(The Oregonian, June 24, 1S04) 

A TOT7NG friend places in our hands for review a thick volume 
entitled; Thoughts Critical and Practical on, (he Books of 
Daniel and (he Revelation. The author is Professor Uriah 
Smith, of Battle Creek College, Michigan. He has produced 
a laborious work, which is having great circulation. The 
viewpoint of the writer is that of a believer in these books as 
prophecies, which may be interpreted if one only finds the 
key; and he, as so many others who have preceded him, 
thinks he has f oimd it. His exposition is based on the assimip- 
tion that the books are works of supernatural origin and char- 
acter, and he attempts to compute prophetic periods from the 
mystical numbers, and to identify them with historical events 
down to our own time. His book is an interesting essay in 
this direction, differing in particulars, thougih not in method, 
from innumerable attempts throughout Christendom during 
many centuries to expound these enigmatical writings. 

It is only through recent scholarship that the real genesis 
and true method of apocalyptic literature have foimd inter- 
pretation. This literature began its development with the 
Jews, taking its rise after the older prophecy had ceased. The 
keynote of expression and purpose was to encourage and com- 
fort the nation by holding forth the expectation of speedy 
restoration of the Davidic kingdom of Messiah. The literary 
form and many of the ideas of Jewish apocalyptic, of which 
the earliest expression is the Book of Daniel, were passed on 
to Christian apocalyptic, in which the Book of Revelation 
holds the chief place. The spirit of these writings presents 
itself in the imagery of marvelous visions of coming events. 
It portrays through obscure symbols and mysterious pictures 
what it wishes to take place, and what it persuades itself will 
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come to pass. Events which the writers believed, or 
to believe actually near, they were compelled to veil in dark 
imagery, that the purpose might not be too readily seen. 
This form was necessary as a means of avoiding conflict with 
the secular powers, and it was as successful in this direction 
as it was in impressing upon those who caught the spirit of 
it — the believers for whom it was written — a belief or hope 
in the immediate fulfillment of their highest aspirations. 

The Book of Daniel, the earliest of the apocalypses, be- 
came the model for all succeeding ones. This book is one of 
the most notable productions in the history of literary fiction. 
It professes to have been written in the time of the captivity, 
and the references placed in the margin by modem chronolo- 
gists fix the dates about 540 B.C. But there is not now a 
reputable critic who disputes that it was written about 167 
B.C., in Palestine — not in Babylon nearly 400 years earlier. 
The fiction is wrought out through the method of employing 
an old seer of the captivity to portray the oppressions of the 
Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes. Tliis now is the usual in- 
terpretation of competent scholarship. The standpoint of 
the seer was thrown back upon an antiquity already remote, 
and the writer of Daniel, coming as one foretelling what was 
already the past or the present for his contemporaries, gave 
them the impression that they had an infallible oracle b^ore 
them. This was literary art, working upon the conditions of 
its time with great effect. So, as Christianity is an outgrowth 
of Judaism, the spirit and method, here as elsewhere, wore 
carried forward into Christian development, and the Book 
of Daniel, so little imderstood, has been the great stronghold 
of predictive prophecy in the Christian Chiuxh. No other 
book of the Jewish canon has played a greater part in the 
development of Christian ideas. Calculations without end 
have been made on its obscure symbols and prophetic num- 
bers, all of them erroneous, for the standpoint of the author 
was wholly misunderstood. But, given the right key of inter- 
pretation, it is possible to form a clear idea of the purposes 
and expectations of the writer. His object was to strengthen 
the faithful under the tyranny of Antiochus, and to encour- 
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age them with the hope of speedy deliverance. But there was 
necessity of disguise, and the author therefore was compelled 
to express himself enigmatically and obscurely. Had he 
spoken plainly, he would have betrayed himself at once. 
But the film of mystery which, in consequence of this, hangs 
over his writings, has ever rendered them all the more attrac- 
tive to many minds. His &q)ectations, based on the condi- 
tions and aspirations of his time, have never been fulfilled, 
never can be; and there is nothing more fruitless, in all the 
misdirected efforts of the human mind, than the prodigious 
labors of modem theologians to interpret Daniel according 
to their own modem religious and historical conceptions. 

Nothing, we have said, more fruitless; and yet we must 
except their efforts to interpret the Book of Revelation in the 
same way. Every mind that likes to revel in mysteries has 
found in this book ample material for dreams and visions. 
For ages the book baffled rational inquiry, but now it is quite 
well understood by those who keep up with the results of 
modem literary and historical investigation. The author fol- 
lows the apocalyptic method, which had now become familiar 
through many examples; but he infuses into it an energy 
f otmded upon the intensity of his own nature, working in the 
spirit of those who expected the immediate reappearance of 
their Lord and the consmnmation of earthly things. Devo- 
tees of the new reli^^n expected a great revolution, which, 
beginning with the purification of Jerusalem and the down- 
fall of Rome, should issue in the return of Christ, the resur- 
rection of the dead, the judgment of the world and the es- 
tablishment of the Messianic Kingdom. The object of the 
apocalyptist, therefore, was to set forth the immediate com- 
ing of the Lord, in order to support his fellow Christians 
under calamities already endured and still impending, to 
foster hope and discourage apostasy. The picture consists 
of visions like those in Daniel. Colors and symbols are taken 
from Ezekiel and other Old Testament prophets. The Book 
of Enoch and the fourth Book of Esdras supplied ideas. The 
book, therefore, is a cento of artificial combinations and enig- 
matical propheci^, pervaded by a terrible energy. Its main 
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fury was directed against the Roman State, which repre- 
sented, in the mind of the writer, the full iniquity of that 
power of injustice and unrighteousness which at last was to 
be scourged and destroyed, with destruction of the world. 
But the years went on, and multiplied into centuries, till 
modem times were reached; and as no one has been able to 
discover any past fulfillment of the apocalyptic visions, it is 
hence inferred that the fulfiiUment is still to come. Thus, the 
believer in the supernatural origin of the book and in its 
prophetic infallibility can work out of it any result that suits 
the dispositions of his own mind; and hence men have found 
in the book the most wonderful and the most variant things 
— every one of them a mistake of his own making. 

But this method is growing less common, and soon will 
cease. The methods of study and the principles of inter- 
pretation which men apply to every other literature in the 
world, a steadily increasing number are applsring to the Bible 
and to the literature that surrounds it. Fanciful theories 
cannot stand before these inquiri^. 



JESUS AND THE BOOK OF DANIEL 

(The Oregonian^ November 5, 1804) 

Jestjs had no critical knowledge of the Book of Daniel. He 
interpreted it in accordance with his own feeling. This was 
his method, as it was the method of his time, with all the 
sacred writings of his people. Careful and critical study of the 
Gospels shows that his disciples were continually attributing 
to him more or less of their own feelings and impressions. 
The record, therefore, should be read with this fact in view. 
The ideas of Jesus, as reported in the Gospels, are very often 
shaded or clouded by the conceptions of those who reported 
them; so it is often hard to say when they give us the real 
words and meaning of Jesus, and when they do not. It is cer- 
tain, however, that in many texts they do not. Jesus inter- 
preted the Book of Daniel and the Scriptures generally ac- 
cording to their ethical, spiritual and prophetic import as he 
tmderstood it. But no one in his time had critical knowledge, 
or thought of the critical method. To illustrate : 

The Book of Daniel, in the time of Jesus, was accepted for 
what it purported to be — a product of the period of the 
Babylonian captivity. In reality, it is a religious and political 
romance, produced several htmdred years later. This fact 
critical scholarship has placed beyond question. But Jesus, 
naturally, made use of the book, as of the other Scriptures, 
in accord with the method or habit of his time, giving it, 
however, a use or turn suited to his own conceptions. 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE BOOK OF JOB 



THE BOOK OF JOB A MONUMENTAL DRAMA 

(The Oreffanian, April 9, 1905) 

It can hardly be necessary to remark that this book has a 
unique place and character in the Biblical canon. It is a 
drama, and a drama of himian life. It is a living drama, and 
as vital to-day as it was when written. It is one of the great 
skeptical dramas of the world. 

The idea that underlies this stupendous poem is the vindi* 
cation of the man who leads a sober, orderly, decent hf e, yet 
suffers misfortune, against the accusation and contention of 
professed friends, who insist that his sorrowful condition is 
due to the fact that he was not ''correct" in his religious 
views. 

God, they assumed, was punishing him for a great sin. 
Job had been a good man and a just man, yet calamities had 
befallen him, distressing and terrible; and all because, as 
his visitors told him, his ideas of God's Providence, and his 
thought and duty toward God had not consisted or ' ' squared ' ' 
with their own. 

The Book of Job is one of the oldest monuments of litera- 
ture. Yet the idea that tmderlies it — the idea, namely, that 
if you do not accept a particular theological creed, if you do 
not acquiesce in some notion, more or less current or prev- 
alent around you, of the relations of man to the Infinite, you 
are a sinner, you must be punished, and your punishment is 
just — lies at the basis of this book. So it is an old story. 

Job stood up against this idea. He did not believe as the 
others (his professed friends) did; for he insisted and main- 
tained that he had done no wrong, had been a good man, and 
he carried his contention against all the '^ friends'' who had 
come to nag and to '^comfort" him. 

It is a case that has bearing on the present time, and will 
have bearing on all times. It is fought out here in the Book 
of Job — this contention whether one who has lived a sober. 
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orderly, jxist and decent life is to be condemned in this world 
because he does not believe or accept somebody else's theo- 
logical creed, and for the same reason is to be damned in the 
next. The author of this great poem, whoever he may have 
been, undoubtedly felt himself in a severe struggle with the 
falsehood of a creed prevalent about him. 

The argument of the "friends'' who came to ''comfort" 
Job in his distress was that such calamities could not have 
befallen a man, the justice of God would not have permitted 
it, imless they had been deserved. And why were they de- 
served? Job had sinned. In what way the friends at first do 
not say, but their evident meaning is that he had offended 
God by unbelief and impiety; that is, his conception of God 
and of the relations of God and man were out of harmony 
with an accepted creed. But if he would confess and humble 
himself, then all would be well: — 

If thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built up; thou 
shalt put away iniquity far from thy tabernacles. Then shalt thou 
lay up gold as dust, and the gold of Ophir as the stones of the 
broo^. Yea, the Almighty shall be thy defense and thou shalt have 
plenty of silver. (Job xxu, 23-25.) 

Their sermons to him are but empty mockery. Conscious 
of his own integrity, he rejected their homilies with vehe- 
mence; he had committed no wickedness: — 

Doth not he see my ways and count aU my steps ? If I have 
walked with vanity, or if my foot hath hasted to deceit, let me be 
weighed m an even balance, that God may know mine integrity. 
If my step hath turned out of the way and mine heart walked 
after mine eyes, and if any blot hath cleaved to my hands, then 
let me sow and let another eat; yea, let my offspring be rooted 
^out. (Job XXXI, 4-8.) 

To this and much more to the same effect, what answer? 
Hear Eliphaz, Calvinist of the olden days : — 

Thine own mouth condemneth thee. What is man that he should 
be clean and he which is bom ot a woman that he should be right- 
eous? Behold he putteth no trust in his saints; yea, the heavens 
are not dean in his sight; how much more abominable and filthy 
is man, which drinketh iniquity like water? (Job xv, 6, 14r-16.) 
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Yet Job; so terribly accused, was vindicated completely by 
the event, and his accusers were rebiiked by the Almighty 
Himself. 

Strange that after all these thousands of years we should 
still persist in the degrading conf ession,set out in the words of 
Eliphaz, as a thing which is impious to deny and impious to 
attempt to render otherwise, when Scripture itself, in lan- 
guage so emphatic, and through an example so conspicuous, 
declares it untrue. God himself pronotmces on the contro- 
versy; he declares the self-constituted pleaders for him all 
wrong, and Job — the passionate, scornful, misbelieving 
Job — he had spoken the truth. At least he had spoken facts, 
and they had been defending a transient theory as an ever- 
lasting truth. 

The Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite: My wrath is kindled 
against thee and against thy two friends : for ye have not spoken 
of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job hath. (Job xui, 7.) 

So ends this remarkable poem, which, however, deals also 
with various other problem^ of life — among them, chiefly, 
the myBtery of human suffering. 

This is among the deepest of all problems — the presence 
of pain and evil in a world ordered by divine benevolence. 
Apparently it will forever be insoluble; so this great poem, 
leaves it practically where it f otmd it. 

The topics discussed or suggested in this book are infinite, 
both in extent and in human interest. They relate to serious 
problems of life and death, but in small degree to those of 
immortality. This was a problem which then had scarcely a 
beginning. To the mind of the early world, immortality, if 
suggested at all, was but a feeble idea. The old Hebrew 
Scriptures knew nothing of it. In the early Greek concept 
it had taken no form. It is a product or consequence of the 
egoism of the modem world. That is, it is due to Christian- 
ity; and how permanent it is to be can be known only through 
the experience of vast future ages. In the Book of Job there 
is scarcely more than a hint of the idea of immortality — if, 
indeed, such idea is there at aU. 
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In the Book of Job, as in Hamlet and Faugty the prob- 
lems of the universe are found inscrutable. So it is in all 
great literature. All the more reason, then, for avoidance of 
dogmatics. On these subjects certainty is impossible. It is 
useless to seek it; though speculation on the subject has been 
the great theme of literature, and probably will end only with 
the extinction of the human race. 



FUTURE LIFE AND THE BOOK OF JOB* 

{The Oreganian, Septanber 12, 1909) 

That there is no deiSnite aflOrmation, in the Old Testament} 
of the doctrine of a future lif e, or personal immortality^ is the 
general consensus of Biblical scholarship. Some endeavor to 
read the doctrine into certain texts, and profess to satisfy 
themselves; but their rendition of the texts is subject to grave 
doubt, and their neglect of other texts, which plainly imply 
the contrary, shows clearly how insecure the grotmd of their 
aflSrmation is. 

The Jetvish Tribune (Portland) has been drawn into a de- 
bate on this subject, by persons of Christian faith, who ques- 
tion a statement made by it that there is no affirmation in the 
Old Testament of the doctrine of a future Uf e, or of immor- 
tality of the human soul. The Oregonian is drawn, to an ex- 
tent, into the debate, by its publication of a paragraph in 
support of the position of the Jewish Tribune. The latest 
issue of the Tribune has a close and somewhat extended exam- 
ination of the texts cited against its position; particularly the 
texts in Job. The texts are difficult, obscure and uncertain, 
and into the translations Christian eschatology has read its 
own interpretations. The great test is Job xrx, 26-27, thus 
rend^^ in the King James or Authorized Version: — 

For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth; and though, after my skin, worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God; whom I shall 
see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold and not another. 

The passage is highly elliptical; such words as ''worms," 
"day," "though" and "body" are inserted in the text by 
the translators, and other liberties are taken with the text by 
them to make it meet their demands. The word "redeemer" 
is not the equivalent of the word in the text, which means 

^ See ehapter xl, 'Thiloeophy of Life and Death/' vol. n, pp. 275-S9. 
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"vindicator," or "one who will justify me/' The editor of 
the Jewish Tribune traofiLates thus, which is dose approxi- 
mation to the version of scholars in general: — 

And I know (I am sure) that my redeemer (one who will justify 
me) liveth. (It may take a long time, even) he may stand the last 
on the earth, even after this my skin shall be shrunken (yet he will 
prove my imiocence) ; and shall I see God (God's justice) from my 
(afflicted) flesh? This (my innocence) is what I see for myself; it 
is what mine eyes have seen and not some other (person told 
me). 

In Froude's Short Studies on Great Svhjeds (article on 
the Book of Job) the translation is similar. Davidson (/n- 
troduction to the Old Testament) says the conmion version 
(Authorized Translation) does not render the meaning at 
all, but changes or misses it. The word translated ''re- 
deemer" should be rendered "deliverer" or "vindicator"; 
the last "day" is not intimated; "in my flesh" is wholly 
wrong; it should be "without flesh." And: " It is the extreme 
of perverted interpretation to find 'the incarnation,' as well 
as 'the resurrection,' in the passage." Davidson continues: 
"That a Jew could have held the Christian doctrine of the 
Messiah's incarnation is a singular assertion, betraying total 
ignorance of Mosaism and of the Old Testament generally. 
The patriarchs had no conception of the resurrection of the 
body. The idea of it was unknown to them. Thar faith did 
not even embrace a belief in the immortality of the soul." ^ 

Driver (Literature of the Old Testament) y in general, agrees 
with Davidson on this and related passages; but he sug- 
gests: "The thought of a future beatific life is nascent in 
Job; it is expressed, not as a generally accepted doctrine, 
but first as an aspiration, afterwards as a moral persuasion 
or conviction on the part of Job personally. Had it been a 
dognm at the time it was written, it must have formed one of 
the premises of the argument, which is not the case." ' Again, 
says Driver, the term "redeemer" in the passage "is xised in 
a sense the very opposite of the Christian application, to de- 

^ See vol. n, p. 225, WiHiamB and Norgate, Edinbuigh, 1862. 
* Chap, m, p. 304; T. and T. Clark, Edinbuigh, 1892. 
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note^ viz. : a deUverer, not from suii but from affliotion and 
wrong not due to sin.'' 

To quote Davidson again : '^ The idea suggested in Job was 
an extempore flight of f aith, which had no influence in resolv- 
ing the problem discussed in the book; for the issue of the 
whole is that Job sees God on this side of the grave and re- 
ceives an attestation of his integrity. As a reward to his 
faith, the Deity comes down in love to him before dying, to 
declare his iimocence of the crimes laid to his charge. Thus 
the solution does not advance beyond the point contained in 
the Pentateuch.'' ^ 

The idea began, however, to grow later in the Jewish mind, 
and among some of the sects it had gained a footing before 
the time of Jesus. After his death it became a f tmdamental 
doctrine of Christianity. The astonishing miracle of the 
resurrection was necessary to support it. But this is not 
under present consideration. The point here is the remark of 
Dr. N. Mosessohn, of the Jewish Tribune^ with which The Ore- 
gonian expressed agreement, that the Jewish Bible contains 
no texts that assert the doctrine of a future world. Into the 
passages, that seem to many to support later doctrines, new 
meanings have been read since the rise of Christianity — 
meanings not known to the historians, prophets and poets of 
older Israel To the scholarship of the modem world, no fact 
is better known. 

Of other passages cited to prove that the Jews had the 
idea, the doctrine, the dogma of future life and immortality 
of the soul, and that the Old Testament carries it and ex- 
pounds it, we say nothing here. It would involve too long, 
too tedious, too close examination and statement. From the 
Book of Job the principal passages are cited. Christian exe- 
gesis has produced wonders with them, and with other parts 
of the old Hebrew Scriptures; and the errors of the citations 
and analogies and fulfillments, seen in the later literature, are 
easily detected now and wdl understood. The Christian 
world has taken great liberties with the old Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, for support of its own ideas. But, after all, why 

^ DayidBon's JrUrodueiian to the Old TetUMmeni, yd. n, p. 220. 
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should not the Jews be heard, in the hxterpretation of thdr 
own literature and life? They have sown seeds that have 
taken root in other soils, and ideas started by them have been 
carried far on — many of them sadly chan^d, and even per- 
verted and distorted. But it may be supposed the Jewish 
people know somewhat better than others what they have 
themsdves always thought and believed, and what is the 
truest and best interpretation of their own historical and 
literary and reli^ous life. From the parent stock Christian- 
ity has more lessons yet to leam, for correction of its own mis- 
apprehensions. Why should it at once worship its origins and 
despise them? 



PART IV 
CHURCHES AND SECTS 



CHAPTER XVn 
THE ROMAN CATHOUO CHURCH 



THE ROMAN CHURCH MODIFIED BY 
PROTESTANT INFLUENCE 

(The Oregonian, January 31, 1009) 

The following comment, on the Protestant nnnistry and the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, appeals m the latest Catholic 
Sentinel : — 

Contrasting the decaying power of the Protestant ministry with 
the vigorous moral authority of the Catholic priesthood, Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, finds the cause of Protestant ministerial ineffi- 
ciency in the low standards of admission to the ministry. 

"The old Mother Church," Dr. Pritchett goes on to say, "has 
pursued a more far-sighted policy in this matter than the majority 
of her daughters. She requires of all her priests a long and severe 
training. However one may criticize the kind of education they 
may receive, or the larger factor of loyalty to the ecclesiastic organ- 
ization which forms part of it, the wisdom of the requirement is 
unquestionable. To it is due in very large measiure the enormous 
moral power of the Roman Catholic Church throughout the world, 
particularly among the great masses of working people in the cities, 
where Protestantism has been so markedly ineffective." 

This may seem a sufficient e3q)lanation to Dr. Pritchett, but 
Catholics know that "the enormous moral power of the Roman 
Catholic Church" rests on other grounds besides the intellectual 
attainments of the clergy, praiseworthy as these attainments are. 
The priests of the CathoUc Church have a message to deliver, and 
they are heard because their message is of importance to the world 
and men know that they speak with authority. 

This expression is entitled to respect. It must receive con- 
sideration. The great modem exponent of the place of the 
Roman Catholic Church, in the English-speaking world, is 
John Henry Newman. His Apologia and his Qrammar of 
Assent are books of immense power and value. They set 
forth the argument; in the most potent way^ that since the 
Church meets the greatest want of the human mind and soul 
and spirit^ in all ages, and supplies the authority of nearly 
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twenty centuries to support the argument, therefore, its 
message and authority must be true, divine and eternaL 
Since it was an argument that captivated the acute, subtle 
and powerful mind of John Henry Newman, what wonder 
that it has dominated, and still dominates, and will dominate, 
other minds — possibly none greater than his, but immense 
multitudes of less powerful minds? 

It is largely temperamental, of course. Some minds yield 
naturally, or easily, to authority . Others are diq)06ed to inde- 
pendence, insolence or self-assertioxL Between these is an 
immense body that accepts the position of neither the one nor 
the other, wholly; and this is the working force or leaven in 
the changing affairs of the world. 

Authority, based on antiquity, is great; but it is not every- 
thing. Theological ideas, as poUtical ideas, spring from the 
natmre of man, and from the conditions he meets at particu- 
lar or various stages of his history. With theological ideas, 
political ideas are alwa3n3 associated, more or less; and, 
though the active influence of ecclesiasticism has been elimr 
inated from politics and from the State, yet its secret and 
subtle influences still prevail in all forms of politics and of 
government. 

Germany is called a Protestant nation. Yet the main sup- 
port of the Imperial throne is the conservatism of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which supports the existing condition in 
preference to letting loose the great tide of innovation. From 
this point of view, Cologne, not Berlin, is the capital of the 
German Empire. And the history of this situation reaches 
back over an inmiense period. ''The Germans," says Gib- 
bon, writing of the state of the Roman Empire in the second 
century of our era, ''abusing their sui>eriority of valor, had 
occupied a considerable portion of Belgic territory. The 
Roman conquerors very eagerly embraced so flattering a 
circumstance, and the Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from 
Basel to Leyden, received the pompous names of the Upper 
and the Lower Germany." ^ This fact has controlled all his- 

1 Dedine and FaU cf the Baman Empire^ ehap. x, p. 156; John Monaj, 
London, 1855. 
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tory since. It was the origin of the Empire of the Franks, 
which reached its highest power in Charlemagne; of the rescue 
of the Church in Italy from what seemed inevitable de- 
struction; of the Holy Roman Empire, and of the spread and 
maintenance of Latin Christianity for a thousand years; 
and it survives to this day in Catholic Germany, on both 
banks of the Rhine, which — though Germany is nomi- 
nally Protestant — remains the chief bulwark of the German 
throne. Hence the Cologne Gazette^ a great Catholic news- 
paper, published at the capital of Catholic Germany, now 
is looked upon by newsgatherers and politicians aj9 '^the 
semiofl&cial organ" of the "Protestant" German Empire. 
Yet some of our people think (do they?) that America can 
work out its problems, the problems of the world — politi- 
cal, social, religious, economic, financial — alone! "What is 
any foreign country to us? " many exclaim. The assimiption 
is that we can cut loose from experience and authority in our 
political and social and religious and industrial and economic 
life, and "go it alone." "What do we care for abroad?" has 
been the inquiry of more than one of our pretentious states- 
men. "What do we care for antiquity or for authority?" is 
a common exclamation of the revolutionary spirit among us. 
More, far more, than they conceive. There must be progress ; 
there wiU be change; no one age can be held completely in 
bonds to another. And yet there is no escape from the bonds. 
Nor should there be. Protestantism is a necessary but feeble 
protest. It exerts an immense influence, or has exerted it; 
but when it succeeds it fails, for its work is accomplished, 
more or less fully; yet its work has brought success. It is 
easy for Catholics to speak of "the decaying power of the 
Protestant ministry"; but the Roman Catholic Church has 
itself been largely redeemed by the effort and energy of 
Protestantism. 



NO AUTHORITY IN RELIGION OUTSIDE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

(The Oreganian, October 22, 1005) 

"A Reader" writes to ask: "Why is The Oreganian hostile 
to Christianity?" Further, "Why does The Oregonian sneer 
at the word * orthodox ' ? " 

It is a wonder to The Oregonian that it could be so mis- 
understood. No one is hostile to Christianity. No one wishes 
to flout "orthodox" opinion. But, The Oregonian wishes 
definitions. It desires to know what Christianity is, and 
what orthodox opinion is. 

Through the Roman Catholic Church, only, do you get 
these definitions — without question or dissent. You may 
not, yourself, agree with them when you get them; but there 
are no others on which any large body of Christians is agreed. 
Variation of opinion, as to orthodox Christianity and its 
meaning, is observed among adherents of each and every 
Protestant denomination. Opinion shades off from rigorous 
Presbyterianism to widest Unitarianism. 

Hence it is that, outside the Roman Catholic Church, 
everything is merely a matter of opinion. Througih the 
Roman Catholic Church, you get apostolical and historical 
authority — nowhere else; and the history of the doctrine 
and of its descent to the present time from the same somrce. 

Protestantism is dissent. Some phases of it take the name 
of orthodoxy. Yet again, there are as many phases of or- 
thodoxy as there are Protestant denominations. 

There are many who cannot be called Christians at all — 
that is, believers in historical, dogmatical and doctrinal 
Christianity; yet if they had to accept the dogmas and doc- 
trines of Christianity, they could only be Roman Catholics. 

Knowledge of the historical grounds of doctrine and of 
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historical bases of belief is indispensable to any consideration 
of this great subject. No one person can define Christianity 
or orthodoxy for another. The Roman Catholic Church 
does — for those who adhere to it. All else is but the welter 
of individual or sectarian opinion. 



THE ROMAN CHURCH THE REFUGE OF 
THOSE WHO SEEK AUTHORITY 

(The Oregoman, July 6, 1899) 

The New York Sun^ discussing the projected union of all 
sorts of Christians, including those who deny the miraculous 
incarnation and special divinity of the. founder of Christian- 
ity, says: — . 

The unbelievers, as we have said, may combine to get up a new 
Christianity, with a purely ethical system as a substitute for the 
old theology. But the believers, where will they go? It seems not 
improbable that they will undergo a change of sentiment toward 
the Roman Catholic Church, with which they will be in sympathy, 
so far as concerns the infallibility of the Bible, while they must turn 
away sharply from the infidelity of the Briggs disciples. Really the 
great rock of defense of the inspiration of the Scriptures is now the 
Roman Church, and its exclusion from consideration by the pro- 
posed conference on religious unity suggests that the movement is 
propelled specifically by the new unbelief in the Bible. That it is a 
project for unity in unbelief rather than belief for a sort of agnostic 
combination, the interest in it and sympathy with it manifested 
by Unitarians seem to bear witness. 

It is unquestionable that the tendency to unbelief in the 
dogmatic theology of Christianity, so prevalent among Prot- 
estant sects, will drive a class of minds that must have 
authority in religion — an external and assertive authority 
above their own individual conscience — to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The movement that carried NewnMm and 
his associates out of the Church of England and landed them 
in the Church of Rome, gave notice to the world of a tend- 
ency that close observers had long been aware of; and though 
no such personality as Newman's has recently been connected 
with it, it is still in continuous operation. Nor is the Roman 
Catholic Chiu*ch itself wholly free from the tendency. But, 
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of course; in the Roman Catholic Chiirch it never can be 
outspoken. There are those who want and must have abso- 
lute authority in theology and religion^ and through the 
ages to come the Roman Catholic Church must be more 
and more their refuge. 



GROWING LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 

(The Ongonian, December 26, 1007) 

Between the Vatican and the growing liberalism of Eiirope 
there is an irrepressible conflict. It is not so noticeable in 
America, because thought has always been freer here, less 
disposed to accept ecclesiastical authority and less hospitable 
to ancient dogmatism. The position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America, therefore, is very different from its posi- 
tion in countries of the Old World, which it still claims as its 
own, but in which, during recent years, and especiaUy since 
the Franco-German War, it has been fast losing its hold. 

Political events have led the change. Prussia's victory 
over Austria in 1866 led to the surrender of Venetia by Aus- 
tria, a great step in the direction of Italian imity. Ger- 
many's victory over France in 1870-71 caused the evacuation 
of Rome by the French troops, and led to the immediate 
coalescence of all the various States of Italy, which long time 
had been preparing for the union. United Germany was 
another consequence, and of the complete termination of the 
relations between the Old World of the Prankish Empire and 
its successors, and the See of Rome. Since the Italian gov- 
ernment took possession of Rome and made it the seat of 
government of United Italy, the Pope has immured himself 
in the Vatican, whence he still rules, or assumes to rule, the 
Catholic world in the matter of faith and morals; but herein, 
maintaining, or trying to maintain, mediaeval ideas, he finds 
increasing conflict with the Modem World. France, to 
whose course of action, twelve hundred years ago, the Holy 
See was indebted for the preservation of its existence ; France, 
which ever since has maintained the authority of the papacy 
against the unity of Italy and for support of its own primacy 
in Europe, now cuts the bond between Church and State, 
throws the Church upon its own resources, virtually seques- 
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trates large part of its property, and establishes a regime 
which is intended to cut out forever the influence of the 
Vatican in the affairs of France; leaving all religious observe 
ances and establishments to the voluntary support of the 
people, yet keeping all Church property out of the hands of 
the clergy, lest it might fall too much under the influence 
of Rome. 

But there stiU remains the appeal of the Vatican to the 
faithful of the world. It is right, of course, that it should do 
so, for there can be no further coercion of reUgious feeling or 
conviction in the Modem World. Independence and toleri^- 
tion are principles of imiversal prevalence, or nearly so; but 
faith and morals ntiay be taught by any church, on its own 
methods, through voluntary support of those who believe in 
its system or are willing to accept it. 

The Vatican now issues its edicts agamst ''modernism.'^ 
It is in conflict here with modem scholarship. The basis of 
the modernism, which the Vatican denounces, is interpretar 
tion of the Scriptures by the canons or rules of literary and 
historical criticism — the method of the modem time. The 
Vatican sticks to the ancient or mediaeval interpretation; 
modernism insists on analysis of the Biblical documents for 
the purpose of determining their origin, meaning and value- 
Critical scholarship is the interpreter; not the ignorance of 
ancient or mediaeval councils. It is the application of the 
same critical scholarship to the Biblical documents that is 
employed in the examination and interpretation of literature 
in all other forms. The Vatican will come to it, too, or the 
Vatican will cease to exist. It is in conflict now with the 
higher scholarship of its own people in Italy, France and 
Germany. The late encyclical has been met by a reply from 
a body of Roman Catholics, who declare they are faithful 
adherents of the Church, yet are modernists — a reply that 
obtains attention almost world-wide. They protest that old 
dogmatic formulas are not suited to the present day, and that 
the theology of Thomas Aquinas is no longer in harmony 
with modem thought or religious feeling, and that it is useless 
to try to put the new ideas, the modem religious experience. 
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into mediaeval forms. Christianity must accept the methods 
of historical criticism; and it is really pathetic to find church- 
men, Roman Catholic or Protestant, trying to resist them. 

The new Index, containing lists of books which the faithful 
are warned not to read, is some enlargement of the old ones 
that have appeared at different times during successive cen- 
turies. At one time or another the Congregation of the Index 
has forbidden nearly all the great literature of the world. The 
lists include such names aj9 those of Milton, Locke, Hume, 
Gibbon and Robertson; Descartes, Bentham, Michelet, 
Hobbes and Victor Hugo; Montaigne, Mill, Malebranche, 
Darwin, Spinoza, Sismondi, Pajscal, Montesquieu, Lamartine 
and Sabatier; Swedenborg, Strauss, Hallam and Taine. 
That the censorship was active, centuries ago, should occa- 
sion no surprise, for then it accorded very much with the 
spirit of the times; but it is not in accord with the times of 
Leo XIII and Pius X, and will become rapidly less so in the 
times of their successors. 

The debate on this subject is part of the current news of 
the world, and the subject itself is part of a long history of 
opinion and discussion which has deeply interested the world 
during long ages. Modernism — using the word in the right 
sense — is a real need, not only of the Vatican, but of all the 
Christian confessions. Protestants also have been very intol- 
erant toward many great books, and the intellectual life of 
Europe and America, down to recent times, could almost be 
traced by the lists of books that one and another have con- 
demned. Among large numbers of Protestants there is as 
little hospitality, as among the higher Catholic authorities, 
to interpretation of the Biblical documents on critical and 
historical principles; yet universal adoption of this system is 
inevitable. All Christendom will yet accept it, and religion 
will be the gainer by it. 
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(The Oregonian, August 18, 1907) 

In the new papal syllabus these are among the errors or here- 
sies that are condemned: — 

11. Divine inspiration is not to be extended to the whole sacred 
Scriptures so as to render its parts, all and single, immune from all 
error. 

53. The organic constitution of the Church is not immutable, 
but Christian society, Hke human society, is subject to perpetual 
evolution. 

Observe that these statements are negatives. To condemn 
them aj9 errors is to aflSrm that all parts of the Scriptures are 
given by divine inspiration and free from error, and that the 
constitution of the Church is immutable, and Christian so- 
ciety the same. Now it is impossible for the student of his- 
tory to accept these dicta. The Roman Catholic Church in 
Europe is losing ground through its refusal to fall into line 
with the modem thought and with the progress and results 
of scientific inquiry and criticism. In America, it acts with 
more freedom. But in France, in Italy and in Spain, the 
Church is sick and it languishes, in consequence of the effort 
to hold back free inquiry. In Germany, since publication of 
the syllabus, a petition has been sent to Rome praying for 
modification of the sweeping charge against certain books 
declared to be dangerous, and placed, therefore, in the Index 
Expurgaloriua, for teaching doctrines condemned in the 
syllabus. Following is a translation of part of the petition, 
as published in a paper of Munich: — 

Above all, we pray you. Holy Father, that the general laws of 
faith and morals be modified m the sense of modern ideas. In any 
case, let Your Holiness deign, after an examination of the decision 
hitherto taken, to give guarantee that for the future the placing m 
the national Index shall be reduced to a minimum, or even that, if 
there be a way to do it, it be altogether abolished. If the Holy 
Father does not admit the total abolition of the condemnation by 
name, we beg him to exclude from the Index all that wounds national 
sentiment. 



"SPECIALISTS" IN RELIGION 

(The Oreifoman, January 21, 1905) 

This journal has high r^ardfor the Roman Catholic Church, 
and it is sorry the Catholic Sentinel (Portland) does not think 
it "orthodox." Some days ago The Oregonian published an 
article on "The Power of the Pulpit," in which the following 
passage appeared: — 

The churchgoers of the last generation expected, and were will- 
ing to learn, more from the pulpit than nowadays. The spread of 
education, the ability to understand aod to reason on religious mat- 
ters, has advanced more rapidly in the congregations than the 
preachers. The injunction, ''This is the way, walk ye in it," is not 
without question accepted as it was in the past. The historical and 
critical facts on which religious argument are based have been, in 
newspaper, magazine aod book, brought so close to the intelligence 
of the ordinary reader that conviction comes rather from printed 
than spoken arguments.^ 

Which passage the Catholic Sentinel reprints; and then 
proceeds to say: — 

The Oregonian seems not to know that this is au age of specialisa- 
tion. A couple of hundred of years ago a physician could set up 
shop with only a blood-letting outfit and a fairly good amount of 
self-assurance. Alexander Hamilton, after devoting three months 
to the study of law, could cope with the best American lawyers of 
his day. But people don't do things that way nowadays, not even 
in religion. People who can justly lay claim to being educated insist 
on getting their religion from specialists, just as educated hi&dl go 
to trained physicians for a prescription of medicine, instead of buy- 
ing a bottle of somebody's sarsaparilla, because it happens to be 
advertised extensively. 

This, of course, is from the viewpoint of those who find 
the Roman Church the seat of authority in religion. To 
them it is an infallible Church, with an infallible Head — 
both guarded against error and protected from fallibility by 

^ January 15, 1905. 
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divine guidance. From "specialists," therefore, its adher- 
ents are expected to take their religious doctrines and beliefs. 
That is matter for their own conscience and judgment, 
wholly. But herein is the very point of so much dissent in the 
Christian World, and of that general "nonconformity" in 
that larger world which, for want of any more definite name, 
commonly goes under the term "rationalism." They who can 
find the seat of authority in the Church naturally are Catho- 
lics, and could be at home nowhere else. Planted on this basis, 
a structiu'e has been built and strengthened by the work of 
nearly two thousand years. It is the great historic monu- 
ment of the ages. But the constitution of the human mind is 
such that in religion, which is so largely a matter of feeling 
and of personal character or characteristics, there can be no 
universal grammar of assent. Some can "take their religion 
from specialists," and be content. They are fortunate, per- 
haps. But others cannot; for it is a field in which absolute 
truth, to many minds, is either dij£cult or impossible. The 
fact that the Catholic Church itself, for more than ten cen- 
turies, has been divided into two great branches, the Roman 
and the Greek, is a fact of the first significance in showing 
the impossibility of agreement in the Christian World. So 
with the later Protestant Reformation, so called, through 
which Christianity has taken the color of doctrines and opin- 
ions innumerable. "Specialists in religion" are for those 
who wish them, not for those who do not. These last cannot 
place theology among the exact sciences. 



SEPARATION OF STATE AND CHURCH IN 

FRANCE! 

(The Oregonianj February 14, 1892) 

The Roman Catholic Church has five cardinals in France. 
These have recently united in an address to the Roman 
Catholics of that country. Nothing could show more clearly 
than this address the great change that has taken place in 
the position and attitude of the Church in France since the 
secularization of politics was efifected there. The Church and 
State theory, which forms the last vestige of the old theo- 
cratic spirit that marks the earlier stages of civilization, still 
has a feeble echo in this address; but its very feebleness 
marks, even more than its utter extinction would, the fact 
that it has been assailed or destroyed in all those nations 
that have jrielded to the political tendencies of the age. 

France, though nominally a Roman Catholic country, has 
been the leader of the world in this secularization of politics. 
The ideas that fostered it had their early growth and most 
effective expression there. Dogmatic theology, under the 
direction of ecclesiastical authority, once guided the vast 
department of thought and action which is comprised imder 
the name of politics. The classes most penetrated with the 
spirit of special dogmas were once the chief directors of the 
policy of the world. They now form a baffled and desponding 
minority, whose most cherished poUtical principles have been 
almost universally abandoned, who are struggling faintly and 
ineffectually against the ever-increasing spirit of the age, and 
whose ideal is not in the present or future, but in the past. 

These facts are emphasized by the address of the French 

^ Recognition and support of the Roman Church by the French govem- 
ment ended December 11, 1906, under the separation law of December 9, 
1905. Contention preceded and followed the law. Pope Pius X issued ency- 
clicals December 8, 1906, and January 11, 1907, denouncing the law and con- 
ciliation acts of the goTemment. 
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cardinals. In this address they accept and profess obedience 
to the Republic, but this was necessary; they could do noth- 
ing less. But they do not like the Republic. They find 
its administration objectionable. They denounce secular 
education, and claim education as a right and prerogative of 
the Church. They deplore the refusal of the government to 
allow the national hospitals to be under ecclesiastical minis- 
tration. They condemn the disregard of priestly rights or 
pretensions in the requirement of military service. They 
complain that the Church is shorn of its ancient rights, its 
prestige and power. In a word, though professing allegiance 
to the Republic, they attack its policy and foundations, and 
in effect protest against its very existence. Once, an address 
from such a source would have produced throughout France 
a profound commotion. Now it is scarcely noticed. 

The early Church had a system of government that was 
based on the most democratic principles. Its bishops were 
elected by the suffrages of its people, and there was no en- 
croachment of the spiritual or ecclesiastical upon the civil 
power. But in time the Roman See became the center of a 
new form of organization; the Empire, that Rome had so 
long exercised over the destinies of mankind, was revived in 
another form; not only was temporal or secular power gained 
for the papal chair, but the spiritual assumptions of the 
Pope, working in the polity of every State, made the Church 
a potent or controlling authority in civil affairs. This policy 
gave rise to conflicting claims between temporal sovereigns 
and popes, and the history of Europe during the last four 
centuries has been largely a history of the struggle of nations 
to seciu-e their independence from ecclesiastical control, or to 
stop the intermeddling of the Church with the administration 
of the affairs of State. The ineffective and almost unnoticed 
address of the cardinals of France is a sign that shows how 
far this has proceeded. The current has been flowing in this 
direction since the be^nning of the stir that produced the 
Reformation, but has advanced with great rapidity since the 
Peace of Westphalia; for since that event the desire of secur- 
ing political ascendancy, for any religious sect or theological 
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syetemy has never been a preponderating motive with poli- 
ticians. But with this spirit the Roman Catholic Church, 
boimd by its history, finds it impossible to harmonize. It is 
contrary to its claims, to its genius, to its traditions. Resting 
upon the principle of authority, the Church instinctively 
assimilates with those forms of government that most foster 
the habits of mind it inculcates. Asserting, as the very basis 
of its teaching, the binding authority of the past, it cannot 
assent to political doctrines which are in fact a direct nega- 
tion of its ancient policy. Hence these protests by its cardi- 
nals and bishops in France and America against assumption 
by the State of fimctions which the Church regards as its own. 
There is no reason to suppose that the movement, which 
has been in progress so long, will be arrested. The tendency 
toward complete secularization of politics, toward complete 
divorce of ecclesiastical from civil administration, is perhaps 
the most marked event of modem history. It imderlies the 
struggle for popular freedom. The Church and State theory 
still has a hold in many countries, but the same forces are 
sapping it in all. It was supreme during many centuries, 
and the work of many centuries is required to chase it away. 
Great changes like these — the growth and decay of a sys- 
tem — come about through long cyclic movements of the 
human mind. What comes about naturally in one age could 
not possibly have been effected in a preceding one. In history 
there is nothing more curious than these changing '^ climates 
of opinion." 



{The Oregaman, Fdnttary 13, 1905) 

Sbparation of Church and State in France, a connection that 
has^xistedfrom the time of Clovis — that is, for 1400 years — 
seems now to be decreed. Within this long period rdations of 
Church and State, of course, have undergone many changes; 
but — except in the period of the Revolution, when the 
Church, under the fury of the people, was wholly eliminated 
— the Church and the State have had close rdations with 
each other; and, down to a period of about three centuries 
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ago, the Church was wholly the superior power. The fury of 
the Revolution aimed at the total destruction of Christian- 
ity, and the total destruction of the Church, its organic ex- 
pression. 

But Napoleon, on his accession to power, saw with the eye 
of genius that the Church, revived and restored on a modified 
basis, might be made a powerful auxiliary of his plans and 
of his system. In the height of his power his mind reverted 
to the time of Constantine and to the time of Charlemagne, 
when the State convoked the assemblies of the Church and 
had large direction of ecclesiastical policy. Napoleon piu*- 
posed to revive and to reestablish the prostrate Church, but 
to make it subordinate, largely, to his political sjrstem. This 
he did, and the relations of Church and State in France have 
subsisted for more than one hundred years on the basis of 
his concordat. Now, the proposition is to separate Church 
and State entirely. A concordat is an agreement by which 
Church and State are to live on terms of agreement with each 
other — the limits of authority and action in each being 
defined as closely as possible. Such agreements are among 
the landmarks of old history. The most notable one of all 
times was the concordat of 1801 between Napoleon and Pius 
VII, by which the Christian religion, which had been formally 
abolished by the Revolutionary leaders, was reestablished in 
France. The literatm^ of this subject is immense. Not even 
an outline can be attempted here. It is enough to say that 
the Church in France was obliged to abandon its ancient 
pretensions, which, indeed, it was glad to do — for it was in 
extremity — on any conditions that would give it any sort 
of chance to live. 

Napoleon, therefore, took the Church under the wing of his 
power. He entered into a concordat with the Pope, whereby 
the Consul — soon to become Emperor — nominated, and 
the Pope appointed, the bishops, who were all required to 
swear allegiance to the Republic. Friction arose out of this 
scheme; but Napoleon, in his characteristic way, took the 
proceedings in bis own hands, held the Pope virtually as a 
prisoner and enforced his purpose, which made priests, bish- 
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ops and cardinals both officials of the goveniment and offi- 
cers of the Church. Support of the Church, to an esctent, 
defined as clearly as possible, was guaranteed by the State. 
Without much modification, this has continued to the present 
day, amid all shifts and changes of government in France, 
though there has been friction at all times. 

It is probable now that the system established by the 
Napoleonic concordat will at last be abolished. The draft 
of the new bill,^ now pending, for separation of Church and 
State in France, embodies these essentials, to-wit: First, 
abolition of the concordat whereby the relations of the 
Church and State were established; second, termination of 
all government aid and subsidies to religious sects or func- 
tionaries; third, formation of church associations into civil 
corporations amenable to the same laws as other organiza- 
tions. Adoption of this scheme will put France in line with 
other nations whose polity is based on principles of civil and 
religious freedom, which cannot exist in perfection so long 
as Church and State have official relations with each other, 
and, therefore, are interdependent. Napoleon said, at St. 
Helena, that one of the great mistakes of his life was that of 
entering the government into agreement with the Church. 
Having mastered the Revolution and quelled its fury, he 
should have left religion free — simply allowing the Church 
opportunity to restore itself. 

The agitation for separation now comes from a double 
source: First, the State complains of the interference of 
ecclesiastics in affairs; second, the Church is restive under 
the frequent checks it receives from the political State. On 
its side, the Church could not avoid the inclination to be- 
come a political propaganda; on the other, the State was 
restive under ecclesiastical intrigue and interference. Separa- 
tion of Church and State in France will mark a new era in 
the life and history of that great coimtry, to which the world 
owes so much for lessons in science, art and freedom. 

^ Enacted December 9, 1005. 
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(Xhe Oregonian, December 23, 1907) 

The government of France goes steadily forward with its 
policy of forcing entire separation of Church and State. By 
a vote of two to one, on Saturday last, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties passed the bill for devolution of Church property, for 
handing over the estates to the departments and to the com- 
munes, and forbidding testamentary dispositions of prop- 
erty to ecclesiastical or pious foundations. These measures 
are taken in pursuance of a policy toward the Church the 
most important, perhaps, in the whole history of France. It 
marks the dissolution of a pact which has existed, with only a 
short interruption during the great Revolution, from the 
time of Clovis, the Frankish King (500 a.d.) to the present 
day. More than a thousand years ago the Western Chiu'ch 
would have disappeared, but for the support of the Frankish 
Empire. 

The peace between the Church and the Revolution, that 
was arranged by Napoleon, lasted one hundred years, but 
that concordat is now completely dissolved. The new policy 
began about six years ago, and has since been sustained by 
repeated elections which the government interprets and is 
acting upon as the final judgment of the French people. Re- 
ligious establishments may be organized under general law, 
but the property of each must be kept in the hands of mem- 
bers of the laity, as trustees, not in those of the priests. All 
creeds are authorized to form associations for public worship, 
but the associations can have no support from the State, 
from the departments or commimes. The law requires all 
bidldings, actually used for public worship and for dwellings 
in the connection, to be made over to the associations, and 
property not so used may be appraised for their benefit, 
or must escheat to the departments or communes. The 
Church has not been disposed thus far to avail itself even of 
such advantages as it has had under the law, and the legisla- 
tive body is therefore adopting still more drastic measiu'es. 

The grants paid by the State in the last year of the old 
regime, for support of the clergy, amounted to 37,528,600 
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francs; those paid by the departments and communes, to 
7,550,042 francs. As transitory measures, certain small pen- 
sions are allowed to ecclesiastics more than forty-five years 
of age; but most of the beneficiaries thus far have refused 
to accept them. 

The policy is more unfavorable to every church establish- 
ment, in the matter of property, thaii that of other coimtries 
which, like our own, enforce separation of Church and State; 
for the clergy with us are not forbidden to act as trustees of 
property belonging to ecclesiastical associations. The object 
France is aiming at is to cut off or reduce the power of the 
hierarchy, acting under directions from Rome, over affairs 
in France. It is intended to be the final dissolution of the 
bond between France and the Church of the Holy Roman 
Empire, begun by Clovis and confirmed and established by 
Charles Martel, Pepin and Charlemagne. 



(r^ Oregoman, December 25, 1907) 

The State, in France, is forcing the Church to give up prop- 
erty not necessary to or used for the purposes of public wor- 
ship. But they do not call it confiscation of property. It is 
simply " devolution of property." French is the language of 
delicate distinctions that come to the same thing. In French, 
if you know the language, you can speak to the point and yet 
spare the feelings. But if you are a foreigner, it takes you a 
while to find out the full meaning of what has been said to 
you with so much delicacy and suavity. 



INFALLIBILITY OF CHURCH AND POPE 

{The Oregcnian, Januaiy 12, 1889) 

EvEBT institution, even though it be the one that claims to 
be God's only true Church in the world, is subject to the 
judgment of mankind. Upon this earth there is no other 
judgment; for the purposes of God Himself upon the earth 
are made manifest through the mind of man and executed 
through human agencies. Thus the conscience of man, 
through its development, becomes the oracle of God — not 
indeed the conscience of any individual man, nor the con- 
science of any body of men at any particular time, but the 
conscience of mankind in the long course of human experi- 
ence and the majestic march of human history. Hence the 
judgment of mankind does not allow the claim that any 
particular church is the sole repository of truth, ethical and 
divine. It does not allow to the head of that chm-ch the 
claim of infallibility in faith and morals. A church, in one 
respect like a political party, consists simply of the individ- 
ualis who compose it, and is subject to all the limitations 
of human judgment and to all the dangers of himian error. 
And so, in the long course of its history, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church has fallen into innumerable errors. Nothing else, 
indeed, could rationally have been expected. Wise men and 
pure men have not always been at the head of the Church. 
Such, indeed, could not always be, and if such were, they 
could not always be free from error. In the long history of the 
Church there have been centuries of mental and moral dark- 
ness in the world, eras of universal corruption and immoral- 
ity, i)eriods of misgovemment, oppression, intolerance and 
persecution. Through all ages the Church has been very like 
the times; it could not be anything else. It is no just re- 
proach at the present day that some of its popes and bish- 
ops, in former centuries, were as bad men as any whose 
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memories have been handed down to the vengeance of his- 
tory; for perfection on earth is not to be looked for, and 
popes and bishops are not likely to be much better than 
their times and surroimdings. And when the intolerance, 
cruelties and corruptions of church and churchmen in 
former ages are referred to, it is proper to remember that 
those were times of intolerance, ignorance, cruelty and cor- 
ruption, and that the Church in these better times is in no 
wise to be blamed for them. But what an answer the record 
is to the claim that the Church is the sole repository of truth, 
and has alwajns been guided by infallible wisdom! 

In the general mind of the country, there is no antagonism 
whatever to the Roman Catholic Church or to any other 
church, except as it may pursue a course or advocate a policy 
touching some public matter, that renders it liable to criti- 
cism; and in such cases, whatever may be the name of the 
church, whatever its pretensions, the criticism will not be 
withheld. Nor, when such course or policy is criticised, is 
there evidence of hostility or malignity in fair examination 
of the doctrines on which such course orpolicy is based. The 
ecclesiastic — Protestant, Catholic or other — who sets up 
the claim that any dogma his Church commends to the ac- 
ceptance of the world, or any policy in relation to a matter 
of public concern that his Church may try to enforce, is 
above examination and criticism, is not a wise man in this 
day and generation. The time is forever past when dogma- 
tism and presumptuousness were the accepted synonyms of 
truth and wisdom. 



HISTORY OF CELIBACY OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 

PRIESTHOOD 

{The Onffonian, June 24, 1905) 

Matters of current interest — a trial * is in progress here — 
the newspaper may not discuss. These matters must wait. 
It will not do for a newspaper to have opinions, just now, on 
the main matters of the current time. Let us look a little, 
therefore, into subjects of historical and of permanent inter- 
est. Let us inquire into the historical grounds or reasons of 
the celibacy of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The subject is dealt with at length in Michelet's History 
qf France. We find, in this analysis, an explanation of the 
course it was necessary to pursue, that the clergy might free 
itself from the secular-ecclesiastical superiors. The Church 
was compelled to place itself under the domination of Rome. 
This has been the preservation of Christianity. 

The great Pope Hildebrand (Gregory VII) saw that, if 
Rome was to maintain its dominion, it must make its ruling 
agents entirely dissimilar from those over whom they were to 
rule. This is a broad political principle, which has often since 
been recognized and formulated, i)erhaps by none more suc- 
cinctly and precisely than by John Selden, who declares : " All 
men who would get power over others must make themselves 
as unlike others as they can.'' This deep psychological idea 
was grasped once for all by Hildebrand, and by a series of 
measures he established the celibacy of the secular clergy, 
who, up to 1073 A.D., had been permitted to marry. 

This saved Christianity. Married life has its sanctifying 
part, no less than the single. Nevertheless, is not the hyme- 
neal of priest and Church distm-bed by a less pure union? Will 
he to whom nature gives children, according to the flesh, re- 
member the people whom he has adopted in the spirit? Will 

' The trial of Senator John H. Mitchell in the United States Court. 
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the mystic paternity hold its ground against the other? The 
priest may deny himself in order to give relief to the poor; 
but he will not take from his children for their relief. And 
though he should hold out, and though the priest should tri- 
umph over the father, though he should fulfill all the obliga- 
tions of his office, one might well fear his preserving its spirit. 
For, in the holiest marriage, there is something soft and ener- 
vating connected with a wife and family, that breaks iron and 
bends steel. The firmest heart loses in the union a part of 
itself. The priest was more than a man; he is now but part 
of a man. He may exclaim, as Jesus did when the woman 
touched his garments: ''I perceive that virtue is gone out 
of me." 

Christiajiity, therefore, was sped, was lost, if the Church 
softened, and its soaring aspirations, checked by marriage, 
should lapse into the selfish law of feudal and of family inher- 
itance. Justification of the celibacy of the clergy is here. To 
those who do not approve, there can be no justification of it; 
but it has been the strength of Christianity for a thousand 
years. It has this advantage also — that it is the closest imita- 
tion of the founder of Christiamty. Undoubtedly, to awaken 
and to see, on the one hand, the cradle of one's little ones, 
and pillowed on one side, their mother's loved and honored 
head, is fraught with a pious emotion — but where are the 
solitary meditations, the mysterious dreams, the sublime 
stories, in which old Adam battled with us? Even the his- 
toric Church could not sufficiently enforce this self-denial, 
till Ignatius Loyola came, with his Society of Jesus, to en- 
force it. 

Is all this theoretical or imaginative? By no means. The 
position of Christianity in the world to-day is founded upon it. 



mSTORY OF BELATION OP ST. PAUL TO 

ROMAN LAW 

(The OnganUm, June 24, 1905) 

CxTLinNATiON of the political life of Or^on during a period of 
forty years is presented in the trial now going on in the Court 
of the United States at Portland.^ 

The Oreganian can do nothing now but print the testimony. 
It can make no comment. That may come later. At present 
it will say that in the history of ecclesiastical theology there 
is no subject of more interest than the relation of St. Paul, 
the Apostle, to the Roman law, and to Greek philosophy in 
its Alexandrian dress. Development of the subject would 
require volumes. Here we can offer only a few hints. 

The old view, still largely current, seems to be that the 
entire edifice of Christian theology came down from heaven, 
ready-built, like the vision of St. John. Study of Roman law 
has been generally regarded as so alien to the domain of di- 
vinity that it has been neglected wholly, or almost wholly, by 
modem theological students. Again, the influence of Platonic 
speculation, working through Alexandrian forms, is little 
known in the Church at large. Much progress has been made 
in these studies; and yet there are few who know that the 
author of St. John's Gospel was giving an apostolical impri- 
matur to the philosophy of Plato and of Philo Judseus, or that 
St. Paul was lending a religious sanction to prsetorian equity, 
little also is known in the churches at large of the influence 
of the uncanonical Scriptures of the Jewish Church on mod- 
em Christian doctrine and creed. 

St. Paul was the chief formulator of Christian doctrine, 
because he was the chief interpreter of it to the general world. 
That world was the Roman world. The Roman people had 
an innate genius for law. The science of jurLsfprudence was 

^ The trial of Senator John H. Mitohell in the United States Court 
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the only intellectual pursuit in which they discovered the 
highest order of excellence. Already, before the dose of the 
Republic, the Roman law, once an intricate niaze of tech- 
nicality, had been profoundly modified by that prsetorian 
equity, fruit of the growth of larger ideas, arising from large 
contact with the world, which was destined to transform it 
into a synometrical and philosophical system. In the reign of 
Augustus, a school of lawyers had arisen whose genius and 
light gave no uncertain promise of that meridian brilliance of 
jurisprudence which illuminated the age of the Antonines. 
The Augustan age of literatiu^ prepared the way for the Au« 
gustan age of law. 

St. Paul, full of Roman, as of Greek and Jewish culture, 
used the materials at his hand for enforcement of his ideas. 
His knowledge of Roman law and usage appears at every 
stage of his effort. From Roman law he got the illustration of 
his idea of adoption, which has been transferred and trans- 
formed into the thought of the Christian world. By adop- 
tion under the Roman law, a stranger in blood was admitted 
into a family exactly as if he had been bom into it. He became 
identified with the family in a higher sense than some who had 
the family blood in their veins — their emancipated sons or 
descendants through females. This legal idea, transformed 
through metaphorical use into religious thougiht, became a 
thing of immense use and force in the transformation of the 
religious world. It was the key which opened the door to the 
deliverance of the new religion from the forms of the old* 
Terms of Roman law, appUed to the new movement, gave it 
in progress of time ascendancy over the religions, both of 
ancient Judea and of ancient Rome. 

Likewise, through St. Paul, the doctrine of inheritance, 
fixed in the Roman law, was given a spiritual meaning and 
became one of the bases of Christianity. The passages in 
Paul's writings relating to spiritual inheritance, thougih highly 
rhetorical, are based on concepts of Roman law; and but for 
Paul's power in turning to metaphorical and spiritual use 
formularies familiar through Roman law and custom to the 
general mind, Christianity would not have passed beyond its 
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beginnings. It would scarcely have remembrance in history 
to-day. 

It is a curious study also to follow Roman law in church 
f ormularieSy even to the modem time, and to follow it in ante- 
Nicene and post-Nicene theology. Hints only can be given; 
for a newspaper is held by the very necessity of its life and 
work to the afifairs of the passing day. But when there is a 
lull in this debate, or for a time inhibition of current topics, 
even the history of religious and ecclesiastical doctrine may 
get brief attention from a newspaper — if only it is attempted 
in the right spirit. Whole treatises, however, tend to make 
such subjects obscure. Simple suggestion may offer a better 
way, by stimulation of individusd inqtury. Only one more 
remark now: St. Paul is, perhaps, of all writers, either ancient 
or modem, the most difficult to understand. That must be 
due, partly to the mysticism of the powerful nature within 
him, and partly to our ignorance of the intellectual atmos- 
phere in which he lived. For, mystic as he was, yet he was 
an intellectual giant. 

Has The Oregonian this day run into an open switch? If so, 
it trusts without injury to those who have takai passage 
with it« 



THE DEMOCRATIC ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

(The OnganUm, May 28, 1887) 

Thb Roman Church is the most democratic chm^ch in the 
world, wherever it is f omid. It is the church of popular ex- 
periences and popular success among primitive people of the 
world, beyond any other Christian church. Among the In- 
dians of North America, the Catholics obtained the first, and 
to this day hold the last control. Go to China, Japan; go to 
the most inaccessible r^ons of the world, and you will find 
that ihe Roman Church has the most converts. Why? Be- 
cause it comes into the closest contact with the people; it is 
the most democratic of evangelists. To illustrate: The Eng- 
lish navigators, the best seamen of the world in the fourteenth 
century, as they are to-day, stopped, content with the land- 
ing place that promised the chance of a state where relif^on 
could be enjoyed and budness transacted; but there the Eng- 
lishman 8topi)ed. He did not proceed further under the stim- 
ulus of any desire to discover new lands for the mere glory 
of discovery, or in order to tmn the Indian toward Christ. 
The result was that the French Jesuits, who prosecuted dis- 
covery for the sake of bringing barbarian souls to Christ, 
entirely outstripped the Englishman as a discoverer. This 
difference between the philosophy of the English churchman 
or colonist and the Catholic voyager is maintained to-day, 
and the Roman Catholic Church in America is the church of 
the plain people more than any Protestant church save the 
Methodist. 



DECLINE OF TEMPORAL POWER OF THE 

PAPACY 

{The OreffOMon^ July 8, 1804) 

A Bai/timobb dispatch, published yesterday, gave this state- 
ment: ''An encyclical from the Pope has been received here. 
It is directed agamst the American Protective Association,^ 
and says nothing is further from the thoughts of the Church 
than to trespass on the rights of civil authority/' 

While it is true that, during many centuries, the Church did 
very often, and almost habitually, '' trespass upon the rights 
of civil authority,'' it is true also that latterly, yielding to the 
chan^g spirit of the times, it has quite abandoned these 
pretensions. But the change is due as much to the altered 
policy of nations, and to a new temper of the people, as to any 
change in the Church itself. A church lives in the world; it 
exists among men; itspolicyisderivedlargelyfromthecircum- 
stances in which it is placed, and these change from age to age. 
In former times the pretensions of the Church were inspired 
in no small degree by the wishes of sovereigns, or were sup- 
ported by the credulity and devotion of the people. But the 
times have changed and the Church has changed with them. 

During many centxuies the sovereigns of Euroi)e, by in- 
voking the power of the Church against each other, played 
into the hands of the popes. They did the same thing, more- 
over, by appealing to ecclesiastical authority as a means of 
controlling their own subjects. This policy, pursued through 
a very long period, gave the Church great power over civil 
governments. Ambitious popes, naturally, were not averse 
to aggrandizement of the power of the Church, and many of 
them pushed their usurpations very far. Chiefs, by divine 
commission, of the whole Church, every earthly sovereign 

^ This aecret organuation was formed in 1887 to exclude Roman Gathclios 
from public office. 
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must be subject to their interferenoe. This is history, tm- 
questioned history; but in the vastly different conditions 
of these times it gives no reason to suppose that the policy, 
long ago discontinued, will ever be renewed, or actually sir 
tempted. The whole attitude of nations toward the Church 
has undergone a change; the change has been in progress not 
less than five centuries, and the Church has been acquiescing 
in it — acquiescing, indeed, with more or less reluctance, but 
still conforming to the demands of peoples and governments. 
Hallam, in his View of (he State of Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages, says that the sensible decline of the temporal power 
of the papacy is to be dated from the pontificate of Boniface 
Vm (1294^1303). This philosophic historian remarks: — 

There is a spell wrought by uninterrupted good fortune, which 
captivates men's understanding, and persuades them, against 
reasoning and analogy, that violent power is immortal and irresisti- 
ble. The spell is broken by the first change of success. In tracing 
the papal Empire over mankind we have no marked and definite 
crisis of revolution; but slowly, like the retreat of waters, or the 
stealthy pace of old age, that extraordinary power over human 
opinion has been subsiding for five centuries.^ 

In another passage the same writer says: — 

Slowly and silently receding from their claims to temporal power, 
the pontiffs hardly protect their dilapidated citadel from the revo- 
lutionary concessions of modem times, the rapacity of governments 
and the growing averseness to ecclesiastical influence.* 

Even since Hallam wrote, the States of the Church, then 
still under the temporal sovereignty of the popes, have been 
incorporated into the kingdom of United Italy. 

If [adds the historian] the popes should occasionally forget that 
cautious policy which necessity has prescribed; if they should at- 
tempt (an unavailing expedient) to revive institutions which can 
be no longer operative, or principles that have died away, their 
efforts ought not to excite either indignation or alarm. A calm, 
comprehensive study of ecclesiastical history, not in such scrape 
and fragments as the ordinary partisans of our ephemeral literature 
obtrude upon us, is perhaps the best antidote to extravagant appre> 

^ Chap, vn, part n, p. 221, W. J. Wlddleton, New York, 1874. 
* Jbid., p. 248. 
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hensions. Those who know what Rome has once been are best 
able to appreciate what she is; those who have seen the thunder- 
bolt in the hands of the Gr^ories and the Innocents will hardly 
be intimidated at the sallies of decrepitude, the impotent dart of 
Priam amid the crackling ruins of Troy.^ 

This passage could not be more pertinent if directly ad- 
dressed to the American people, or to any group of them, 
to-day, 

1 Chap, yn, pert n, p. 24S, W. J. Widdleton, New York, 1874. 



SPIRITUAL LOYALTY TO THE POPE IN ITALY 

{Th€ Ongonkm, JjOj 12, 1903) 

To the Pope, as spiritual sovereign, there is a loyalty in Italy 
to which his predecessors, as temporal soverdgns, were 
strangers. With deepest solicitude, the people of Rome 
watch the bulletins and testify in all ways their anxious in- 
terest in the condition of the aged pontiff,^ now evidently 
approaching the dark transit to the eternal main. It is clear 
that the holy office is stronger in the affections of the people 
than when temporal sovereignty and secular government 
were associated with it. The democratic movement has not 
released the hold of religion upon the people, but has strength- 
ened it. 

It is but a few years since the Pope — Pius IX — was 
obliged to flee from Rome before the democratic revolution- 
ists, whose joint object was the unity of Italy and the termi- 
nation of the political power of the Holy See. The movement 
that convulsed Italy was part of the most complicate web of 
politics of recent times. It was closely associated with the 
vast revolutionary movements of 1848 in Germany, France 
and Austria; but in none of the more powerful countries were 
there so many intricacies in the political situation as those 
presented in the States of Italy; for the others, besides th^ 
own convulsions, were presuming to meddle also with Italian 
affairs. 

The fall of Mettemich, the great Austrian minister, who 
had so long dominated the affairs of Europe, was the signal 
of the rising in Italy. To the unity and indei)endence of 
Italy, the expulsion of Austria from Italy was the thing of 
first necessity; but Italy was so divided, through conflict 
between various monarchical interests and republican prin- 
ciples, that union seemed hopeless. The dream of the Revo- 

\ ^ Pope Leo Xm died July 20, 1903. 
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lution was an Italian Republic; but the House of Savoy , 
reigning over Genoa, Piedmont and Sardinia, though at war 
with Austria, was a check upon republican principles and 
upon the unity of Italy, except under its own domination, 
which finally was effected. Through the aid of France, Aus- 
tria was expelled from Italy by the war of 1859, and a French 
army was placed at Rome to guarantee the remaining por- 
tions of the papal dominions against internal revolution or 
aggression from the kingdom of Italy. After the overthrow 
of France by Germany in 1870, the Fraich garrison was with* 
drawn from Rome, an Italian army entered Rome at once, 
and the unity of Italy at last was complete, and the political 
authority of the papacy was ended, we may suppose forever. 
But it is clear that, since the Pope ceased to be a temporal 
sovereign, respect for him as the head of the Church has 
greatly increased, not only in Italy, but throughout the 
world. There is reverence for the position of one who, with- 
out any of the insignia of earthly power, holds so unexampled 
a place in the imagination and hearts of hundreds of millions. 
No mob will again invade that sanctuary. Divested of all 
claim to temporal authority, the Holy See now has the 
strength and power ''whole as the mountain, founded as the 
rock.'' It was, indeed, impossible that the old claim should 
be maintained; for, while infallibility of judgment in the 
spiritual field is conceded as a doctrine or dogma of the 
Chiu*ch, it would not be possible to maintain this, and yet, in 
the field of civil administration under the Holy Father as a 
sovereign, to admit the opposite. This irreconcilability was 
ended by completion of Italian unity. These events have 
given the Church a new starting-point for spiritual conquest 
of the world. Temporal authority is the negation of spiritual, 
when they are united; hence the profound significance of the 
injunction: ''Render unto Cfldsar the things that are Caesar's, 
and unto God the things that are God's." 



THE FREEDOM OF THE POPE 

(The Oregonian, November 14, 1889) 

The extinction of the temporal power of the Pope was not 
only a military but a political necessity; the Catholic powers 
of Austria and Spain confessed that statesmanship demanded 
it, and Catholic Victor Emmanuel, when he consented to it, 
did not repudiate his religion, because there is no authorita- 
tive text, no decree of a council, no decision promulgated ex 
cathedra, that affirms the temporal power as dogma of the 
Church, and at the last council of the Vatican a majority out- 
voted the attempt to make an article of faith of the temporal 
power. It is true that it is taught as a positive article of faith 
and a dogma of the Church by the Catholic clergy in France 
and America, but that teaching is hopeless to make a great 
political revolution roll backward. France has extinguished 
the political power of the Church, and recognizes its spiritual 
claims by making the clergy the stipendaries of the State, 
and Germany has done the same. Italy logically had to 
choose between unity as a nation under a constitution which 
absolutely separated Church and State, and extinction of 
the Pope as a civic sovereign of the papal States. Italy has 
made its choice and caxmot recall its decision, save by repu- 
diating the constitution under which it became United Italy. 
It ought not to be forgotten that the extinction of the 
temporal power of the Pope was the work of Catholic hands, 
approved of by the Catholic powers of Europe, and in viola- 
tion of no dogma of the Catholic Church. As a spiritual 
figure, the Pope was never really indei)endent imtil United 
Italy became a State. While the unification of Italy extin- 
guished the temporal power of the Pope, it placed him in a 
position of absolute intellectual and moral ind^endence as 
the spiritual head of the Church of Rome, such as the Pope 
had never before enjoyed, and for this substantial boon the 
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extinction of the Pope as a local political figure was a small 
price to pay. Before 1870^ the Pope enjoyed no real political 
or spiritual independence, because his throne rested on the 
props of foreign mercenary bayonets; but with the extinction 
of his temporal power, which was always a mere shadow of a 
name, his complete spiritual independence, in loftier shape 
than he formerly knew, has become absolutely assured. 



PARTICIPATION OP THE ROMAN CHURCH IN 

HUMAN PROGRESS 

(Th€ Ongoman, April 8, 1883) 

Fbbquently it has been asserted by modem writers that 
the influence of the Christian Church, during the dark ages, 
was an unmixed evil. No abusive adjective seems to be too 
severe for them when they fifpeak or write of the medieval 
clergy. All monastic customs and institutions are denounced 
as tyrannical, or ridiculed as superstitions. Lord Macau- 
lay, who differed from the average freethinker in that he 
strove to inform himself before he ventured to write in a posi- 
tive strain, took strong ground in opposition to this indis- 
criminate condemnation. While admitting that many cor- 
ruptions and abuses found their way into the Church, he 
stated that the Church had done much to advance the welfare 
of the English people. Its influence was a potent factor m 
effacing the mutuid hatred of the Saxon and the Norman. 
It labored steadily, and with a remarkable degree of success, 
to effect the abolition of villenage. The arts of peace were 
cultivated by monks at a time when the laity were sunk in 
degrading barbarism. Macaulay even goes so far as to say 
that, but for the beneficent influence of the Church, '^ Euro- 
pean society would have consisted merely of beasts of bur- 
den and beasts of prey." Thoughtful minds would, naturally, 
accept the opmion of Lord Macaulay on a historical question 
in preference to that of Ingersoll, Bradlaugh, or most of the 
other lights in the freethinking firmament. 

But while Macaulay's statements, above mentioned, are 
only broad generalities, an interesting book confirming thdr 
truth has recently been published in New York, which ad- 
duces hard facts in support of its assertions that, ' Vhile the 
tendency of baronial feudalism was to make people think of 
nothing but war and the chase, the monks held up the duty 
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and sacredness of labor/' and that upon the monkish policy 
England's prosperity is largely founded. Five hundred years 
agOy English monks were aigaged in shipbuilding and iron 
working. They labored zealously to promote agriculture. 
Long before the Reformation, monks were employed in coal 
mining and smelting. That the medueval clergy were far in 
advance of the laity, so far as literary knowledge is concerned, 
is universally admitted; but it is less generally known that 
the influence of the Church was steadily exerted on behalf 
of the temporal welfare of mankind, even in the benighted 
period when an English king was not ashamed to obtain 
money by tearing tooth after tooth from the jaws of a 
wealthy Jew, and finally compelling him to part with a large 
sum to avoid further torture. 

Careful study of European history clearly shows the fal- 
sity of the bitter attacks upon monachism, so popular among 
skeptics. Christianity, in all its forms and phases, is en- 
nobling and beneficial. That errors, superstitions and abuses 
have crept into various Christian bodies, is true ; but this does 
not alter the fact that every movement really tending to ad- 
vance the welfare of the hirnian race has been assisted by 
religious men and women, and that the opponents of reli- 
gion are those who, if dominant, would do most to block the 
wheels of progress. It is useless for skeptics to form liberal 
leagues, f reethinking associations and kindred organizations. 
Their imperative need is a well-directed society devoted to 
the abolition of historical facts. If they can wipe out the 
unquestionable truths of history their prospects will brighten; 
but, unless they can perform this feat, their future is very 
dismal. 

END OF VOLXTHB I 
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